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It is neither an autobiography nor it is 
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but still the representation is from facts. 
There is an unfettered expression of ideas 
based on truth. 

In sum and substance it is^ just a 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is a solitary youth sitting in the 
council chamber of an old historic and deserted 
castle. At one time it was the scat of a gov- 
ernment but now the headquarters have been 
shifted to a modem and better place. There- 
fore it has become a regular haunt of European 
and American tourists. The only time when 
the place is altogether deserted is the summer, 
because during this part of the year Central 
India is infernally hot and there are no tourists. 
This young boy, being a native of the place, 
has gone there early in the morning and finding 
the place all to himself has occupied an old 
chair in the far corner of the hall. If any one 
Were to look at him, he would find him in a 
pitiable condition with long drawn face, down- 
cast eyes, and engrossed in deep thought. If 
misery, degradation and self-reproach could be 
personified, he would be the best picture. 
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whether represented separately or taken to- 
gether. 

The reason is that he is trying to reflect. 
The reflection is not far back but over the events 
of the last seven years. He finds it hard to 
them in their true perspective, not to speak of tl 
being merely hard but practically impossible." ’ 
remembers them in their chronological orders bu\. 
that is all. The .time has chahgedj circumstan- 
ces have altered, his way of thinking is alto- 
gether different, and things have taken a turn: if 
it was a diary then the picture would have beet 
different, though still a true one.. Every thing 
would have been written as it was. There 
wouldn't have been any alterations or additions; 
no comments or criticisms. Still he is trying to 
ponder over the subject in as real a way , as 
possible. This is the reason that he is unaware 
of the presence of an elderly Brahmin who 
has been -watching him keenly , for a very 
long time. 

This old gentleman is about seventy years 
of age. His long white beard and moustache 
have almost covered his face; but if one were 
to have a look at him at close quarters, one 
would find that he possessed well chissclled 
features; which, according to the general trend 
of thought, may be termed as the model Aryan 
features. His broad and furrowed 'fpreheac 
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shows that he is intelligent and a man of exper- 
ience. His deep set grey eyes look in such a 
fashion, that it is impossible " for anything to 
pass unobserved. As for as outward appear- 
;es are concerned he has proved a failure? but 
;brdly he. is happy. He has nothing to give 
;ept sympathy and sound advice. 

. In the end he decided to disturb this soul 
lost in deep thought. “ you- seem to be dis- 
appointed with life? but that should not be the 
case. It is a question of -comparative satisfacr 
don. There are millions of souls who would 
thank the Almighty forhaving wliat you possess."^ 

" Please go away. Leave me in peace? 
you don't know what 1 was thinking about and 
what was going on in my mind. Elderly 
people like you are fond of giving advice 
without knowing the individual concerned. 
Every one is not the same. " 

" My attention was drawn towards you 
because you are somewhat unusual. If you 
were' of the ordinary type 1 might have drawn 
my own conclusions and would have gone long 
ago leaving you undisturbed. But there was 
something exceptional which aroused my 
curiosity? and that is the reason I have been 
watching the changing expressions upon your 
"Hce during the last twenty minutee. " 

" There must be something very curious 
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about me otherwise every' one wouldn t have 
put the same question. ’Wherever 1 go there 
is that searching stare in the people s eyes 
which some times frightens me. lhat is the 
reason 1 try to avoid them. The only thing 
which gives me some peace of mind is 
thoughts. .Thinking this to be the most secluded 
spot, 1 came herej but to my misfortune you 
have appeared on the scene. 

1 can quite imagine the amount of your 
annoyance of which 1 am the cause. It will be 
difficult, nay impossible, for you to settle your 
mind back on the subject. The way in which 
you were thinking, 1 could make out that it was 
not neWi but something which you are in the 
habit of thinking so often that it has become a 
routine work. " 

" Perhaps you are right, but this kind of 
talk would lead us nowhere; therefore please 
leave me alone . ' 

The sun has risen very high, and it is a 
blazing inferno outside, ^ou have spent quite ' 
a good bit of time here? ) and it won't do you 
any harm if you return with me in my cab. " 

The youth, whose name happens to be Ganesh, 
thought, There is no harm taking this free lift. 

1 shouldn't expect each and every one to get me. 
out of the difficulty. At any rate, this old man ■ 
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seems to be of good intentions, and lias charm- 
ing manners. Besides, as he says 1 would not 
be able to get home till late in the evening . 
Both of them descended the steps of the castle 
without a word passing between them. Neither 
of them could ascertain what was going on in the 
other's mindj bu they were thinking about one 
another. It was not a continuous flow of ideas 
but some random thoughts which confuse the 
human brain. The wind outside was just like a 
flame and they had to cover their faces with 
their hands till they got into the carriage. 
Below the coachman gave them some cold 
water to drink and they took it without a word. 
Alter that both of them fell back on the cushions 
as though they were lifeless. 

They were silent all the way long, '^hen 
they were hearing the city, the elderly gentleman, 
said, " Please let me know the place where I 
should drop you. Besides, if you ever make 
up your mind to sec me, come any time without 
licsitation; I live near the city palace and rny 
liame is Nath, " 

I 

Ganesh stared at the name. He thought, 
" Could it be possible that 1 am sitting by the 
side of a man whose family is not only influen- 
tial in the state but well known 1n India. So 
this is the gentleman who has knocked about 
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the world, has read a good bitj but wouldn't let 
any one into his secret. No one knows, why he 
has remained unmaried all his life. The only thing 
he seems to do is to go to queer places and read 
in his spare time. People have seen him sitting 
in the houses of dancing girls and similar places. 
Some of them think that he is a debauch: but 
those who know him, wouldn't have anything 
spoken against him. Their respect for' him is 
so much that it amounts to worship. " 

Nath noted all this but did not utter a single 
word. He knew very well what was going on 
in the youth's mind. 

In the end Ganesh spoke, " 1 don't know 
what to say? but it would indeed be a great 
pleasure to see you again. 1 will surely come 
tomorrow morning and remain with you during 
the whole of the afternoon, if you are not do- 
ing anything in particular. I live round the 
corner and 1 thank you very much for bringing 
me home, '^ill you ask your man to stop the 
carriage} because 1 Would like to set down 
here ? " ■ 

Nath asked the man to stop the carriage? 
and the boy got down. After that he dis- 
appeared into a lane and gave the old gentle- 
man some food for thought. Nath thought 
"" This boy is very curious. He wants to hide 
his name as well as his place of residence. 1 
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will try to get; his. story out of him to-morrow; 
if possible. His mind would be relieved to 
some extent. Perhaps 1 might be able to help ‘ 
him? and if led on the right path he would be ■ 
of some service to the society. He is young- 
in years, but in experience old." n ' ■ > 

Ganesh, on the other hand, ran stra'ight 
into the house and threw himself fen the^ 
bed. The poverty of the house, the’'past' 
liie and all other things came Ijke a (flash 
before his eyes and he b^gan to , cry _li!fe; 
a baby. He thought "Is this going to 
the end ? ■ Am 1 as worthless as ..this that 
no one would even listen to mej or is 
this a test of honesty ? And it seems to 
me that under this pressure 1 will break. 
If 1 break, God help the socity. It will 
add another fiend to its number, who will 
corrupt, degenerate and demcralise it to 
such an extent that it will sink to a very 
low level of civilisation, '^hy 1 because I 
have power and 1 can gather thousands of 
followers." 

The next morning he went straight to the 
old man's house. As a matter of fact it was 
not his house. It belonged to his brother who 
was an important official in the state. Few 
wooms in the back portion of the building 
were alloted to him. No member of the 
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familiy ever interfered in his private affairs. 
Some-of the children were told that he was 
half-mad and it was better to avoid him. Thus 
he was left to himself. Sometimes he used 
to shut himself up for days together. The 
only times he got out was for meals or 
for some other important business. The reason 
was that he used to read all sorts of queer 
books. 

Occsionally he used to be out of the house 
for days together and nobody knew where he 
went. But he was a profound scholar of 
history and human psychology and did not like, 
to be interrupted in his research. -His brother 
gave him a limited amount with which he used 
to manage very well. He wanted Ganesh par- 
ticularly because he had taken a particular, 
liking to the boy# and, besides, he was a very 
interesting subject for his study. 

Ganesh thought, I do not know why I am 
going to his house ? Peoplecall him half-madj 
no one ever sees him. \^henthey see me going 
to his house they may think that 1 am also out 
of my mind. But why should l .care about this 
funny world ? If people can get something 
out of you, they, will make you think that 
they are doing everything which is good for you. 
If you are poor and helpless, even your own 
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relatives will say, ' 'We are unable to do any 
thing for our sons and daugters. How do you 
expect us to do anything for you ? ' Their 
meaning of doing anything for their own is doing 
everything possible for them and nothing for 
others, if they can help. They are selfish to 
the core and it is useless to expect anything out 
of them unless they are forced to do so. This 
applies to the people in power and not to the 
poor. " Here he does not mean that all those 
who are in power are of the same type. Some 
of them are very good and they are so good 
that they are a source of danger to others who 
are in power. They are an obstacle to 
that evil wheel of social structure. No use 
blaming these peoples because even those 
who rise from the poorer sections of the 
society also try to do the same. They have 
suffered so much that they do not want their 
Qwn to suffer one tenth of what they have 
undergone. 

Then he thought of the man to whose house 
he was going. He said to himself. " 1 feel 
particularly drawn towards him. There is that 
something inside, which says he is good. 
Let the world say what it likes. Every one 
knows .my story. The only difference is that 
to him 1 will interpret it in my own way. He 
may like it: if he does then his time will 
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^lot be wastedj because he himself had asked 
me to come. He .knows perfectly well that 
1. am going to tell him Somthing about myself 
^nd 1 may even ask him to. help me.": Thus 
engrossed in thoughts he had gone a few 
steps further frorh-the gate of the old man's house. 
)^/hen he looked up, he retraced his steps and 
entered -the compound. As soon as he had 
entered he found that people were eyeing each 
o.thet and some were actually pointing towards 
him. ; He was'gbing to the part of the building 
in which . Nath lived; because ' he. knew it 
very v/ell. . Though he was a newcomer to the 
'place/he had heard so rnuch about this 
eurious 'gentleman that he knew a good deal 
about his '■'•outward behaviour and the way. in 
.which he lived. . He found Nath waiting for 
him at the door with a broad smile and those 
laughing. ';eyes! which said, Gome little soul, 
we.are:al.wayd'going to be pretty good friends. 
Tell me your little story and 1 will try to 
help you^if \ can, because you ai;e honest. " 

"So y^ii have come, lam 'really glad-^ 
thS't ‘ you have; ' because if you hadn't,;-! 
1 would have tried to catch you unawares n 
at some other place.'' 

"\/hat made you think that 1 wouldn't 
come. Didn't you rely, on my promise of" 
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yesterday. ? " 

■".That is the only reason that you find 
me waiting at the door for you. I knew you 
would keep your promise.. But at the same time 
I thought that if you had told your friends that 
you were coming to my place, they would 
have pufsuaded you to believe that it was 
dangerous to .come to this half-mad old 
bogey's house." 

"'Perhaps you are right. But 1 have no 
friends here, because 1 am quite new to the 
place, though I was born here. Even if I 
had some, they wouldn't have interfered because 
they think me to be queer as well./. Anyhow 
1 am here and 1 have kept, my promise. 

" Please make yourself at home. No con- 
ventions? no formalties? do what you like, 
smashing the place. Do. it by all means, and 
no one would utter a single word, because 
it is all mine. " 

" Vou talk in a queer way. But your whole 
expression shows that, you are telling the 
ruth, and that is the reason 1 like you very 
nuch. " 

" It is getting very hot. If you feel like 
•.aking oflF your, coat, dp it by all means. I am 
Asking the servant to prepare some lunch for 
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both for US. 1 know you must have had yours 
already, but you must have some with me. '' 

Ganesh did not utter a single word. But 
there was an expression in his eyes that 
conveyed too much. 1 here was no question of 
caste because both of them were cosmopolitans 
as regards such things. Besides, Nath happe- 
ned to be a Brahmin, and Ganesh was a 
member of the trading class. He asked the 
servant to prepare some meals which indirectly 
meant that it was to be a regular feast. Both 
of them sat watching each other for quite a 
long time, and all was quiet. The way in 
which Ganesh ate indicated that he was 
really hungry and he relished the dishes very 
much. After that there was a general talk? 
nothing in particular. 

In the end Nath spoke, " I know there is 
something on your mind. Get it off your 
chest. You can speak freely and as long as 
you like. You can rest assured that no one 
will know, if you don'^t want it to be known. 
It will be as good as it you were talking to 
that marble statue in the castle. I don't think 
1 am of any usej but, if I can, I will help you. 
Besides, we shall be able to pass some of our 
dull time and I am sure it will relieve your 
mind a good bit. " 
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"Every one knows my tale. Perhaps you 
are also acquainted with its broad outline, 
you may not like itj but I am going to tell it. 
I don't care even if it bores you. " 

" The way in which you speak shows that 
it is going to be interesting. Pie se begin 
without preliminaries. " 

Ganesh began his story. 



CHAPTER II 

1 lost my father when 1 was about . twelve 
years of age. Though he was of conserva- 
tive ideas as regards himself, he was very 
liberal as far as I was concerned. He took 
his bath every morning and spent hours to- 
gether for his morning and evening prayers. 
He tried to follow the path of virtue as far 
as he thought prudent under the circums- 
tance. He died very young, otherwise you 
might have found me in altogether a different 
position I was left alone with my mother and 
little sister. Wz had a grocery shop in the 
suburbs of Benares. The shop was not very big 
and the burden of maintaining the whole family 
was left on my shoulders. 1 had my uncles 
and other relatives, but 1 tried to pull on inde- 
pendently if possible. - 1 lie consequences of 
mixing back with the family, if one has remained 
out of it for quite a long time are too well- 
known to those who are acquainted with the 
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Hindu social life, especially of tlie upper class. 
I' was in a fix. If I wanicd to continue my 
education, it meant closing the ,shop. Then 
the only source of income would have come 
to an end. 

i was worried so much by thes^ thoughts 
that my hafr had turned grey in a few days 
time and i was a bundle of bones. One 
evening when 1 was lying on my bed, my 
mother came and sat near the pillow. She 
stroked my hair for quHe a long timcj but 1 
didn t open ,my eyes. In the end when 1 
looked up, 1 found that she wa« quite changed. 
She was no more that beau fed and smiling 
young woman which she used to be. For 
her life was a happy drcaiiij bclcre my 
father's death. 

Looking at her sent a shudder thvous^h my 
frame. The look in het eyes was not of 
reproach, pity or sufferings but something 
which 1 can't explain and wcich I have never 
been able to forget. The whole vision is before 
my eyes,' as I am talking to you. Those eyes 
seemed to say, " '^hy- are you fretting, my- 
son. ? '^hat would become of us if you came 
to any harm. God forbid; but if you die 
then this’ Hindu society will not be content 
by ruining us; but .it will torture us; and make 
us suffer to such an extent that even 'the 
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angels in Heaven will shed tears- on our 
miserable plight. Let me share your secret. 

! will help you with all my heart and soul, 
1 .will work my fingers to the bone, to make 
you both happy. 1 have lest my beloved and 
the only thing which has kept me alive in 
this world are you both, otherwise I would 
have gone long ago. Specially you are his 
exact picture and my own blood. '' 

After a few minutes 1 said, ''Ohj Ma. I 
am suffering. I don't want to close the shop, 
but at the same time 1 want to go on with my 
studies, and 1 can't find any way out of the 
difficulty. " i 

. Her face brightened up and she gave an. 
exclamation of relief, " Is that all ?- If that 
was the only thing which has kept you worrying, 
then you shouldn't worry, any more, '^hen 
you go to the school, 1 will look after the 
shop, although the sales will be reduced to a 
great extent. As regards the general mana- 
gement such as buying things from the villages, 
paying the bills and so on, you will have to do 
yourself in your spare time in "the morning and 
evening and on holidyas. Still 1 do not 
know how you are going to manage such a 
difficult task, ^ou needn't be worried about 
the house. I will be able to look aW it' as 
well, with the help of your sister. " 
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" 1 can't see how you will be able to do 
50 many things together. Please don't say 
such things any more. " 

If you can do what I have told you 
then 1 will be able to manage everything else 
quite casil}'. " 

" But you — a woman ! ! . " 

'' yes a woman, and better than many men. 
There is that something of will and determi- 
nation which makes me think that you will be 
able to do it. As regards myself I am sure 
that 1 will be able to manage it quite casilj'. 
you do not know me. you arc just a little 
child. .Let the world say what - it likes. 
Trust me. 1 know, I am a young and bcauti- 
full widow. It will not onlj’ be disgraceful, 
but losing honqur and respect in the commu- 
nity, if 1 get out of the purdah. Every finger 
will be raised towards us. Our own relatives 
will be loath to see us, and they will avoid us. 
Even they will not hestilate in saying, 'Look at 
this woman who has lost all shame, '^c 
would have looked after them, and would 
have married the children and educated them, 
but she thinks we arc after her money. Let 
them go to hell. They will come to us’ in 
the end, when they nave lost what they 
possess. ' 
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1 Stared at her in wonder and amazement} 
because 1 had never heard her before speaking 
with such a force an:! in such a manner. Her 
whole frame was quivering. It seemed to me 
that, if it was in her power she would 
demolish the Hindu society and construct one 
according to her liking. She went on in that 
same strain without stopping — 

" Every tomfool who would . come to > our 
shop, whether young or old, will be pointed 
out as my lover and friend. There will'be a 
good number of devils who will be upto every 
kind of mischief. Some will become our 
supposed friends; but they will be fiends, in 
disguise. It will not be difficult to detect them 
1 will let you know the persons who are 
to be avoided. Then there are others. Though 
they themselves are not up to mischief, they 
don't like to see others happy. They will 
tell you that though you are a child, you 
must look after the house; and ask your mother 
to occupy the proper place. in the house and 
not to behave in such a shameless fashion. " 

I couldn't bear it any more. 1 requested 
her to stopj but she wouldn't. On the contrary 
she was louder and I had to listen to her 
without any murmur. 

" you will have to be brave my child, 
and weather the storm, you will haveto forge 
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ahead heedlessly. If' you look back or stop, 
then you will be brought back to the level from 
where you had started, ^ou will again be a 
member of this miserable tribe. It was the 
dying wish of your father that your education is 
not to be stopped under any circumstances, 
you are to be given a free hand in what you 
doj not only this, but you are to be encou- 
raged in every way. There are all sorts of 
people, and many whom are kind and good, 
'^hen they will know that we are good, they 
will help us- in every \yay possible^ therefore 
cheer up. From tomorrow you will go to 
school regularly and everything will, be 
all right. " . 

Then she suddenly stopped. All’ that 
aiiger, pride and determination seemed to have 
disappeared. She was herself again.' She 
cmbrace'd me with motherly love of which I 
was deprived only after three "years' time. 
Tears began to ffow from her eyes, and there 
was ho stopping of them for'' quite a long 
time. I and my sister , joined in mute 
sympathy, '^e also cried? but up till now 1 
have not been able to make out why ? Now, 
when I think about her I still wonder from 
where that strength, energy and the forcS! of 
will with which she faced this world, had 
come. -Not to say of managing everything 
so perfectly, I couldn't even dream that she 
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would do even one-tenth of what she said. 
She appeared such a frail, and de'icate creature 
that I thought if she would lift anything 
heavy with those thin white hands, they might 
be dislocated from her shoulders. That round 
face with rosy cheeks? brown hair and brown 
eyes with long eyelashes and that well marked 
face appeared incapable of doing any kind 
of hard work. 1 thought she was one of those 
heavenly creatures who come to this world 
to enjoy it in a happy state of m'^-l and to 
leave it also in that condition. \i/hether in 
behaviour or in innocence she was just like a 
child. 

Only a few months before my father's death 
we were in Delhi at my grandfather's house. 
Some sweets were brought for all the children 
in the house. She did not get an equal share of 
it and she was angry. Not only this, she chas- 
ed me and my cousin in the garden for about ten 
minutes. In the end she was able to snatch some 
of them from our pockets, ''^e went crying to 
our grandmother and told her that she had taken 
our sweets. She was called, but nothing would 
induce her to part with those sweets unless an 
equal distribution was made, she, of course, being 
included. 

In the end my grandmother said," ^ou are a 
spoilt child, you shouldn't quarrel with children. 
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Now you are no more a child but a grown up 
little woman. ( pointing towards us ) Those 
two are your son and daughter. If children are 
quarreling you should try to stop them? but on 
the contrary you join in their quarrel," 

. To, all this she only showed her perfact set 
of teeth with a broad grin, kissed her and ran 
into the garden to play with us. Grandmotlier 
saw her disappearing, smiled,and then said," My 
only wish is to see you always happy like this. 
1 don't think you would survive any kind of 
suffering. But you never can tell, because she 
h^ been a funny child all along,, and has never 
been put to test. 1 don't think she is as stupid 
as she appears to be." 

When 1 reflect over such happenings 1 won- 
der how happy she was before niy father's death 
and what a difference was brought about by the 
changed circumstances. She wanted implicit 
obedience from both of us. One evening after 
visiting the temple of Vishwanath, she got her 
hair shaved off. She used to put, on a white 
shirt, white underwear and a white saree. Alter 
sometime when people knew her real worth 
''they realised what a women she was.^. Some of 
our relatives showed a good bit of outward in- 
terest in our domestic affairs. We had some 
real good friends as well who helped us in 
every way. 
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There were two uncles of mine about whom 
my mother always useJ to wonderj because 
father always used to say that they were the 
only ones who wbujd stand in need. They were 
not the frequent visitors to our house. Never 
interfered with us. But they were in constant 
touch with us and' knew everything directly or 
indirectly. I found very little time to study 
after the school hours and this hindered my 
further progress. Sometimes I used to be absent 
from the school for a couple of daysj because 
i had to go to ti c villages and purchase raw 
materials. After walking twenty to thirty miles 
1 used to get tiredj still I tried to study as much 
as I couldj but that was very little. Any-how 
1 was able to get through my Intermediate. 

There were a good many marriage propo- 
sorts of people. Some came and' 
said that though they had not much money to give 
as a dowiy their daughter was beautiful, very 
we educatedj could swim, ride and so on. She 
wpuld make us ail happy. There were others 
who said that they would give a handsome 
dowry and beautiful girl Malte us rich. I hey 
v/oulci set me up in big business* 

They would say, " That ought to be the 
proper thing for a member of the trading comm- 
unity. you must get rich and pull others along 
you. No matter how you get rich,' but 


/ 
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the only aim in your life should be to get rich 
as quickly as possible. . Jhe methods applied 
are of no consequence. There is. a dying mother 
and the son has come to pawn a few of his 
belongings? charge him an adominable rate of 
interest and give him one third price of the 
articles. IJ there be a pregnant woman, do the 
same. Make it a golden rule? but at the same 
time make them think that you are doing a great 
favour. If you hadn't come to their help, good- 
ness only knows what would have happened to 
them. These poor people are always m need. 
They -wi 1 come to you again. After some time 
the capital will come, back to you and the 
interest will continue for ever. 

■" Thus pass the same teachings to your son 
and the wealth will go cn accumulating. There 
mayT5e a day when kings, judges,, priests and 
the like will borrow money from, ycu and ycur 
prestige will increase. ■- Show the world that 
you are pious, charitable and a large-hearted 
person. Go to the temple every morning and 
evening. Give money to those fat and uncouth 
P'riests and make them fatter still. Buiid'tempies 
at a place where there are already dozens, and 
all of them erhpty. Construct rest-houses on 
the way where there are no travellers. Dig wells 
where no. one will drink water. Do all sorts of 
funny things. - Open houses of charity where 
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free meals are given to thousands of beggars daily. 
This will create a class of stolid beggars who will 
be up to all sorts of mischief, "they will in* 
crease vice, crime and degradation into the 
society and help you to push forward. Don't 
ask where all this would lead to ? '^h^ther 
you are happy or not doesn't matter. Getting 
rich quick is an end in it self. 


" There is no happiness in the world. The 
only way in which people seem happier is to 
increase their material welfare. Amassing of 
wealth is an end in itself. It will give you 
power, honour, and glory. Titles can be bought 
witn it, and it will pusli you forward into, the 
upper strata of the society, '^e are giving you 
out daughter and doing all thisj because today 
a uniyersity student is supposed to be the most 
desirable boy for any girl. It does not matter 
It ie IS a dedauch, drunkard, and a downright 
scoundrel. Good number of examples have' 
proved this, but stii! they follow this blindly, 
w e can get plenty ol boys better tha" you in 
othei castes but we must get the girls married 
m our own community, and University boys are 

married, but they never.talked about my sister's 
marriage because we were poor. They first 
wanted to see me sacrificed and after thL my 
sister might be able to find a suitable husband/ 
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Here you might ask, why was not my sister 
allowed to choose any boy whether inside the 
coummunity or out of it. My sister was free 
to do what she liked? but she was brought up in 
altogether a different fashion. Her education 
was that of old Hindu tradition. There was no 
such thing as logic for her. To her the teachings 
of my ^ather and mother were sacred. For her 
the husband is a god. There is no question of 
love. 

If love develops afterwards, there is the good 
luck of the husband and the wife. It does not 
matter to a Hindu girl if the husband is blind, 
lame, leper, thief, drunkard or a scoundrel. She 
must take her lot and stick to him. If she tries 
to revolt, then there is no punishment known to 
human beings, which will not be infilcted upon 
her. Not only the community to which she 
belongs will punish her? but all other sections 
of Hindu society will look down upon her? and 
try to avoid her as an undsirable person. She 
will be hated and despised by all. The only 
ones who would look at her with a favourable 
eye are those criminals which exist in every hu- 
man society, who think a girl to be an object of 
play which is to be enjoyed for few minutes. 
After having taken all she possesses, they kick 
her out into the streets as though she were a 
nonentity. 
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My mother refused all the marriage propo- 
sals, telling them to ask mej and if I consented 
then there was-no need for her permission* She 
knew all these things, but never came in my 
way. I was given full freedom 



CHAPTER 111 

\^hcn’ such was the state of affairs she fell 
suddenly ill. She had a high fever and she 
seemed to have lost all her strength and energy. 
My two uncles who were not frequent visitors 
to our house came at once when they knew 
about her illness. Now they were so much 
worried, that the only concern in their life 
seemed to see my mother recover from her 
illnessj but she got worse daily. The doctors 
couldn't make out definitely what her illness 
wasj and they had given up all hopes of iicr 
recovery. At that time we came to know who 
owr real friends were. One of my ,unclcs had 
closed the shop, stopped all business corres” 
pondence and left the family behind, '^hen 
my aunt was about to give birth to a child. 
The. other had taken an indefinite leave with- 
out pay from the Public ^orks Department} 
because he was not sure how long it would take. 
If worst came to the worst, he wanted to see our 
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affairs settled in the best possible manner. The 
first one who owned the shop was my father's 
younger brother and the other one was the 
elder brother of my mother. 

It is difficult to describe the goodness and 
sincerity of their hearts. They were the only 
ones who appeared' to be the best persons con- 
cerned about our affairs and had taken the full 
management of the house. There was no ques- 
tion of money because they had brought plenty 
^ith them. 

Doctors came after every few hours and 
they told us nothing excepting our uncles. No 
nurses could have attended her as these two 
worthies. Not to speak of coming near her, 
they wouldn't allow anyone even to change the 
bed sheets. It was simply a sight to see them 
sitting on the either side of her bed watching 
her for twenty four hours. They had forgotten 
even to taTe their meals. A little smile from 
; my mother and they seemed happyj any expre- 
tssion of pain and their faces would turn deathly 
. pale. One was her elder brother and the other 
-had remained from hisrchildhood with my father. 
{.Perhaps both had understood her true worth 
^and something of that real woman in her. There 
was that unbreakable bond of human sympathy 
which may be called divine lovej which is felt 
and cannot be explained. It is selfless. It is 
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all give and no take. 

She was very ill for nearly a week. Then 
suddenly on Saturday night at about twelve 
she^opened her eyes and smiled. She tried to 
speak, but couldn't} because she was very weak. 
My uncles thought, that it was the turning point 
in her illness and she would recover. They 
touched her handS} they were quite cold and 
they knew that the end was near. 1 and my sister 
were called from the adjoining room. There 
'were two or three others present at that time 
who had come to inquire after her health, 
^hen she knew that she couldn't speak then 
after looking at my uncles she looked at us. 
Tears began to flow from her eyes. The same 
was the case with my uncles, '^e watched all 
this, but didn't know what was happening. My 
uncles- nodded and their eyes seemed to say. 
"Don't worry dear sister. \/e would do all 
that is in our power and we know their dying 
father's wish." 

Suddenly her tears stopped and she smiled 
again, but that was her last smile. She died 
smiling. As far as she was concerned that was 
a happy ending} because she had suffered very 
little. During the last fevy years she had worked 
so hard that she had forgotten all fier suffering, 
■'^hen people saw us staring hard, we were re- 
moved instantaneously from the room. 
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All these days I was in a kind of trance. 
1 did everything like a machine and did not know 
what I was doing. After her death my mind 
was a perfect blank, if such la thingis possible. 
The faces of my uncles became quite stern. There 
was no shedding of tears. They orderd the ne- 
cesary things and made arrangements for her 
cremation. Our friends and relatives begaii 
pouring into the liouse. Men sobbed and pre- 
tended to cry, tried to show that they were 
deeply affected, ’'^omen pn the other hand 
shputed at the top of their voice some stereo- 
typed sentences, not only in the house but from 
the other end of the street, so that our neighbours 
looked curiously out of their windows to know- 
\yho were coming. All these pretentions were 
so hideous, unnatural, unreal, and^^unbecoming 
that they were simply revolting to ail the human 
senses. They asked me to cry, telling me that 
it was my - duty to do so; because my mother 
was dead, but 1 couldn t do so. Some wonder- 
ed, and other did not hesitate in saying, that the 
mother and the son were not on good terms, 
and that he was not at all sorry for her death. 

Poor deluded creatures; what did they know 
about our love? How could they measure the 
depth of my sorrow. Ail that I'have learned 
is due to her. 1 am hers and that is all. 1 
couldn't cry before all these people, I would 
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shut myself into the room and cry there to my 
heart's content. 

That was the state of affairs not for a few 
days but for quite a long time. ■ I asked some 
of them — ' . ■ . 

‘"'^hy do you make' all these noises ? \^hy 
do you pretend as though some great calamity 
has come over all of you ? ^ou are the las.t 
persons who will be intersted in our affairs. " . 

1 hey would say, " Look at the impudence 
of the boy. He asks such foolish questions as 
though he doesn't understand anything, 
are the only ones who feel the loss of any good 
member of the community. The only bad thing 
she did was to spoil you? otherwise she Was 
a dirm upholder of our traditions and took a 
real, interest in them. \/e are the chiefs and 
guides of the community and if you dare to 
utter such idiotic things any further it would be 
disastrous for you. ^e are not paying any 
attention to what you say, because your uncleS 
are really the responsible persons. Otherwise 
we would -have' showed you the results, of insu- 
lting, the elders, would not only have 

stopped the death ceremonyi but might have 
excommunicated you. you know the’. cbnse- 
quences. It wouldnT only be bad for yduj but 
think' of your little sister and the condition of 
your relatives." - 
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Such are generally the utterances of these 
wise people. All that they want are grand 
feasts. Feed the Brahmins and feed them. 
Give, till you possess, in charity. If you don't 
possess any thing, then borrow some thing. If 
people were not prepared to lend you anything, 
and if you have nothing to pawn, then sell 
yourself and your own to the community. It 
can easily be done. Marry your own daughter 
or sister to an old and hedeous creaturej torture 
her all her life, to perform these so called relig- 
ious ceremonies If you don't do it, then out 
you go and the punishment is horrid. 

‘ Besides there is the danger of making the 
soul of your dear departed suffer in that ever 
lasting hell fire? because such are the Brahmani- 
cal teachings. If there be a soul and if it does 
exist after death, then who knows what happens 
to it. No one has been able to find it out, and 
no one will ever be able to. Hindus do it? be- 
cause they haven't got the guts and the courage 
to stop all these evils. Some of them really 
believe in them, because they have lost all their 
thinking power and follow the path blindly. ' 
My mother u^ed to say, I don't believe 
in all this bunk, because all these ceremonies 
have taken fantastic shapes. They have lost 
their original utility, and are the causes of 
degenerating and demoralising the Hindu society. 
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Due to these’ it is sin!<ing to the low level of 
civilisation, '^hen our forefathers laid down 
that it was essential for us to visit the holy 
places, there was a principle behind. Travell- 
ing is an education in itself. By seeing all 
the four corners of this huge subcontinent you 
gain a vast amount of experience, you get -to 
know the people; and understand their manners/ 
customs, and their way of living. A kind of 
understanding is created and that bond of. 
sympathy and fellow-feeling becomes much 
stronger. " 

1 suppose she realised these injustices too 
distinctly. . She used to lose her self-control, 
when she uttered these sentences. It was simply 
a sight to watch her glowing red hot face -af 
that time. \^ithout stopping she used to cont- 
inue in the same strain. 

Now it has become a positive crime to visit 
these holy places. They have become the chief 
centres of debauchery and crime. The Dev- 
Dasis, which was a respected order of nuns, 
Vvho used to help the pilgrims, have become low 
immoral women, first for these fat priests, arid 
then for the supposed pilgrims who come for 
such purposes only. \^here-ever you go,=_the 
priests want to fleece you like any’ thing. 
They will make you swear by. religion, 
and will then, leaving you the. mere return fare,. 
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appropriate the whole of your money forcibly 
as charity, tellinq you that it is good for those 
who have already departed and good for your 
future. The mere they can take from you, the 
better will be the place assured in Heaven for 
you and yours. It is of no consequence if you 
had promised your children some presents? 
because what are the worldly things before the 
joys of Heaven ? If you want some emergency 
money they will gladly lend it to you? because 
they are sure that they will be able to get, many 
times the original amount. No one can dare 
even to delay returning the' loan of these senders 
to Heaven and contractors of religion. Your 
whole conscience might revolt against it, but 
you have tp care for tlie sentiments of others, 
you might commit any crime known to human- 
ity and if you pay them well, every thing will 
be forgiven and you are better than any fellow 
in existence. 

" This does not mean that there is no good 
in them. Remove these gross evils and every 
thing wiU work well. For any kind of cons uc- 
tivc work cooperation and help is necessary. 
Cut these evils at their very root, 'i^ith the 
exceptions of a few. Brahmins as a whole are 
good servants of the society. They serve you 
well and truly. The only thing necessary is to 
give a lesson to these michief-mongers of the 
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community. The Hindu teachings and philoso- 
phy are unrivalled in the world. If taught 
properly they are the best form of religion and 
are the finest means of training the mind and 
building up character. " 

'^hen the elders of my community knew that 
there was no chance of a big feast, they 
disappeared one by one. There was no more 
sympathy} blit some indications of troubles 
ahead. They thought that they won’t take any 
part Jn the. . ceremonies and it would not be 
possible for me and' my sister to get married in 
that city. They thought that 1 had a house and 
property there and . I, would have to stick to 
them; but they were alj wrong. 

: After performing jthe necessary after-death 
ceremonies,! we were taken to Delhi. , The shop 
at .Benares was closed and the house was given 
•on rent. At - Delhi the , events moved with a 
great speed. J'dy sister was engaged to-a young 
boy at Agra*. ■ . 1 didn^t like-the idea; but I was 
never consulted. 1 was to.ld about the engage- 
.rnent <and that the marriage would take place 
just after ten months. 

1 was openly against the marriage} because 
1 was told that.my. future, brother-in-law . was 
poor, ugly and ^ uneducated. 1 did'i .t. .Tund 
poverty because we ourselves were poob but 
my. whole conscience revolted against his being 
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Ugly and uneducated^ I was powerless. Not 
only the other relatives, but the two uncles of 
mine had given their consent and 1 was at my 
wits' end; My sister was of opinion that once 
she was engaged to this boy, he was the only 
one who was going to be her husband at all. 


Thoughts that were crazy ran across my 
mind. Suppose I went to the boy and told him 
that by marrying my sister he would be practi- 
cally killing a beautiful and innocent girl and 
that if he had any decency and honour left in 
him' he shouldn't do such a thing. It might 
have had the desired effect? but something told 
me that I should not commit such a folly. If the 
boy refused then it would be worse for every 
one. In any case 1 decided to verify all these 
statements personally. One evening 1 went to 
Agra telling my people that 1 was going with 
^ I ^ picnic. After posting my- 
self into shop just opposite the house of . my 
future brother-in-law, 'I made the necessary in- 
quiries indirectly and found that the version was 
not altogether wrong. As luck would have it 
on,y after a few minutes I found the boy conring 
out of the hbuse. Though he was not a hand- 
^me youth, he was not positively ugly. Just a 
look at him: and something told me that, after 
all, things were not so bad as they had been 
painted. The following' afternoon quietly I 
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returned to Delhi. 

■ My first conversation with him was at the 
time of his marriage. Though not educated at 
school, he was a polite, well-behaved and well 
mannered youth. That firm chin and slightly 
raised head showed that he possessed character 
arid thathe wasa man of principles. As 1 knew more 
and more of him I found that instead of disliking 
1 became fond of him. Behind that ugliness 
there was some attraction by which no one 
could say that he disliked him. He tried to 
please all, therefore he had no enemies; but at 
the same time he had no ambitions. He was one 
of those happy-go-lucky youths who take life 
as it comes before them, and never bother about 
anything any more. 

There are two other members in his family — 
his old father, and an elder sister who had been 
a widow since she was a child of ten. If there 
be women of character who have sacrificed 
everything for the sake of others 1 think she was 
one of them. The only concern in her life had 
been to. look after her old father and bring up 
her little brother. My brother-in-law had lost 
his mother at an early age, but I don't think he 
hadjelt her loss so bitterly. She had a kind 
Word for every one and tried to help others as 
much as possible. 

if she had a lover, nO' one had ever 
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known anything about him. 1 don't think the 
world wj!l ever know this secret of hers. Be- 
cause according to the Indian standard now she 
was an old woman of forty and due to the present 
condition of her ill health, I think her days were 
numbered. 

Still she was just the same old ball of fire, . 
and ordered what ought to be done and what 
should not be done. She ruled like an autocrat 
but justly. Everything she did was for the sake 
of others and not for hers. Everything went oh 
so wellj because the considerations of self did 
not arise. No one could dare to approach her 
when she was angry; because at that time she was 
next to the Devil himself. If it was in her power 
at that time, she would smash the world to 
pieces and never gloat over her vengeance. She 
would smack her younger brother, who was an 
young man of twenty-eight as though he were a 
child of three and he would receive the punish- 
ment in a similar fashion. 

His father seemed to be a man belonging to 
another world. Got up early in the morning. 
After having his bath went to the temple which 
was at a distanceof two miles. Returned at about 
eleven and had his meals. Took a little nap 
and visited some of his friends in the evening • 
Talked about all sorts of things. After having 
his evening meals, read a little and then went 
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to bed. That was his daily routine which was brok- 
en when his son wanted to take a holiday and 
he had to look after the shop. This old man 
of sixty-eight was quite strong and did not re- 
member to have had any kind of serious illness. 

'^hen my sister entered this little family 
she took some time to adapt herself to these 
new surroundings. The way in which she was 
brought up helped her to do so. She obeyed 
every pne and tried to please all. There was no 
question of love because she was tied to the man 
for life. Either she must leave the society or 
stick to him. It seems that love had developed 
and both of them are now perfectly happy. They 
have three sons, the eldest being six. 

The only thing which troubles my sisters 
mind is me. She is so much worried ^bout me 
that she cries her eyes out after me. She does 
not like ray • nomadic life. She wants to see 
me settled. \/hen people ask her about me, 
the only thing which she can say at the present 
moment is that she has a brother but nothing 
furtherj because she did not know my were- 
abouts. Sometimes 1 do write her aline or 
two, but that is once in a blue moon. She 
loves me so much that she would give any^ing 
even to have some news about my welfare. 
She does not want to interfere with my freedom. 
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but she wants to sec me happy and her idea 
of happiness is a settled life. 



CHAPTER IV 

After my sister's* marriage their next 
tliought was to get me married as early as 
possible. . My two uncles about whom -1 have 
already spoken were not at all keen to see me 
tied up unless ,1 particularly wanted to. If 
I wanted to be freej they wanted to help me 
in my freedom in every posible way. But 
things were not going to be as easy as I 
imaginad them to be. Due to the previous 
happenings which 1 have already stated 1 
couldn't get through my terminal examina- 
tons; with the result that I had to 
•taking my degree examination from Delhi 
University for two years. 

Besides the ladies in the house, the one 
person who„was very anxious to see me 
married was another uncle of mine, because 
Jic was the eldest member in our fami y 
after my father's death. He lived in the little 
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village of Sitapur, some twenty miles from 
Meerut. So long as my father was alive 
he helped the other members of the family- 
specially in marriage and the death creremo— 
nies. After his death he was the fit and 
proper person to act in that capacity. The 
first object on whom he decided to bestow 
that benevolent act was me. As far as he 
was concerned there was no question of 
dowry. If a beautiful and educated girl 
and a dowry was to be arranged then it 
would have been the work of others and not 
his. He was uneducated and his ideas about 
society were very crude. He lived solely 
by farming and most of his freinds were also 
of the same type. 

He decided that 1 should marry the daughter 
of a friend of his. The whole thing was arrang- 
ed in a most ingenious and cunning fashion. His 
friend was reluctant to become an accomplice 
to such a conspiracy. But he said, "Don't 1 
know the risk. I am asking you to do this be- 
cause you are my friend and 1 want to preserve 
my honour and respect in family. The boys of 
today are trying to be turbulent, but they should 
not be allowed to do so." 

"If our scheme fails then we shall bethe laughing 
stock of the world. Everything might turn out 
as you have arranged? but I am sure the boy 
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will refuse and there wc arc helpless/' 

"'^ait and sec my friend. 1 know how to 
act and when to act. 1 know you would- do 
anything for the sake of our friendship but think 
of your advantages as well, you couldn't dream 
of marrying your daughter to such a boy even 
if you were to bring the heaVen and the earth 
together, you have not only to think for the 
future happiness of your daughter but for our 
uplift in the community. By this marriage we 
will know many of those so-called educated 
people ih our community and bur connections 
will be better. The world, is changing and we 
must soar high by hook or by crook." 

"1 know you are exposing yourself to danger 
on my account, you are doing all this because 
we haye been friends from our early childhood. 

"Tut, tut !. Don't talk of these sentiments j 
and now to action." . ‘ 

This eldest ancle of mine -had decided to 
perform the engagement ceremony in 'such, a 
fashion that no one even got a chance of raising 
an objection. He’ wrote to all my relatives 
that the engagement of his nephew^ would take 
place in a couple of days and that all of them 
Were cordially' invited. The whole thing .was 
performed . in all pomp and glory and I was 
told about it afterwards., 1 thought that tp 
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marry was in my hands and that engagements 
could be broken. But later on I found out 
the mistake which has affected my whole life. 

Later on he wrote to these two uncles 
tof mine that he was surprised at their 
in-activity. They used to talk so much about 
the dowry and educated girls but had done 
hothing till then. He thought they would do 
something, since 1 was getting spoiled and 
had remained unmarried at that advanced age 
of sixteen. In the end he had decided to act 
and thought he had acted wisely. He knew 
/that the responsibility was all his arid he would 
bear all the expenses. 

. He was the eldest and no one dare oppose 
him, otherwise he would be branded down by 
the whole community as an undesirable fellow. 
Besides the arguments of my uncle were irrefut- 
able and a good bit of publicity was given to 
the whole matter. 

My uncle at Delhi was" publicly against it, 
but he was helpless. The date for marriage 
'was fixed just two months after the engage- 
ment. If the marriage didn't take place on the 
fixed date, then according to the Pundits the 
horoscope wouldn't tally for another seven 
years. It was impossible for any one to wait 
for seven years. Therefore the riiarriagc riiust 
be performed at once. Hundreds of guests and 
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relatives were invited to Sitapur and a huge 
pandal was erected. The whole village seemed 
in a kind of stir and people were eyeing each 
other with meaningful eyes. A long and 
courteous letter was written to Delhi inviting 
all the members of the family and requesting 
them to bring the bridegrom along with them. 
The uncle at Delhi was simply stunned by the 
news and he didn^^t know what to do. He 
simply gave me the letter and I threw it aside 
in disgust. • 

After a few days there was a telegrani 
which contained that if my uncle was unable to 
come he should send me at once by the first 
available train to Sitapur. The telegram was 
handed over to me, but 1 didn't go till the 
following morning. 

The girl's father was very much perturbed 
when he knew that I hadn't arrived even after 
sending the telegram. He went to my uncle 
and said, "If he doesn't arrive what shall we do. 
If the thing fails then we will be the laughing 
stock of the whole community and I will never 
be able to get the girl married." 

"Don't be afraid. The responsibility is all 
mine, '^hen 1 do certain things 1 never leave 
loopholes as far as possible. If he doesn't 
come, there is another newphew of mine who is 
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present here, although uneducated and the son 
of a farmer. ' He will be too glad to get us out 
of the difficulty. He has come here to witness 
the marriage. There is a certain limit to resis- 
tance but beyond that they can't. The boy might 
be under some influence but those under whose 
influence he is acting are unable to ■ stop him. 
Onccca quarrd, and there can be no greater 
enemy than your own relative." 

The girl's father gave him a hearty embrace 
and was about to go when my uncle shouted 
from behind. am sending another telegram- 
•If the boy doesn't arrive, everything will go on 
as 1 have told you." 

This time the telegram was addressed to 
uncle with a warning to suffer ihe consequences 
in case 1 was not sent at once. 1 was called 
into my uncle's room andjie showed me the 
telegram, this time not with that usual indiffer- 
-.ence but with tears in his eyes. 

He said, , " 1 was the one who used to 
advise you not to many unless you particqlarly 
wahted to marry the girl you loved. Now 1 am 
the first person requesting you to' sacrifice 
yourself. 1 have no right over you and' you 
are absolutely free to do what you likej but 1 
am, powerless and I haven't got the strength 
and ‘ energy to fight the society. 1 . never 
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knew that the things would reach to such 
a climax. I have two daughters. They have 
been brought up in the old traditional way. 
if you -don't go they will never be married. 
1 am getting old and feeble daily. Now it is 
not a question ;of one or two persons, but of 
a group of families. If 1 had a son. 1 don't 
think I would have loved him better.. Times 
are changing swiftly. Perhaps you might be 
able to remove these, evils. " 

1 decided to go and told him that I was 
going by the next available train. My brain was 
clouded with all sorts of thoughts. 1 decided 
to end it all by jumping into the Ganges. 
1 thought, "'^hy should I spoil the life of a 
girl who does not know anything about 
these - things, and her whole life will be mads 
miserable by me. She would curse me and 
the society all her life;" Then again I 
thought "If she marries another boy who is 
not in love with her, she will be miserable 
just the same. Besides what are one dr two 
more sacrifices where - thousands are sacrificed 
daily, ?. 1 am an instrument of the circums- 
tances. In order to save one, 1 will / be 
sacrificing many, '^ho- is she to .me .1- . But 
the others are my own flesh and bloodjand 
killing - myself will be a coward's way :oi!t. 
1 must live and fight. " The next mprnjng 
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i,. was at Sitapur. Every one was really 
glad to see me. My uncle was extremely 
happy. No time was lost and ail the customs 
and ceremonies began at once. Uncle told 
every one that the reason of late arrival 
was a slight illness. 1 did really look ill 
and every one believed his story. 

He said that after ^my father's death? he 
was the one who ought to see me settled in 
life. Such rare occasions did not come aften 
in life, and he was going to spend with an 
open hand. No one would remain unsatis- 
fied. The money which I possessed would 
be , used for my further education. 

I decided to play my part ■ satisfac- 
torily and I played it well. 1 didn't say a 
word to any one and bowed with that in- 
different politeness, which is characterstic of 
the upper Hindu classes. It seemed to me 
as though I was moving in a dream. I was 
unconscious of what was happening around 
me. I was just like one who is under the 
influence of a drug and does what he is 
told to do, 

■' It was a grand affair which seldom took 
place in that little village. It was all exci- 
tejifient. 1 was carried in procession every 
evehjng on horse back, with a band playing 
and dancing girls heading the procession. 
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Parties were given sucessively for seven 
days. 

The whole thing was over and every body 
seemed happy excepting one. This was another 
uncle of mine who was in service and who 
had come during my mother's illness by taking 
an indefinite leave without pay. He was the 
only one who understood me and knew about 
my unhappiness. He had arrived there, when 
he knew that 1 had come. 

\^en 1 returned to Delhi the whole 
thing seemed to me like a horrid dream 
and in a few day's time 1 Was again my 
former self. 1 devoted myself to studies for 
the ensuing year and a half} and was able to 
get my degree. ,’l". 

. During the interval my cousins were marned 
and my uncle had died just after their 
marriage by heart failure. My aunt was 
on her death bed and she also expired three 
days after my results Were published. 

Again I was left all alone in this world 
The effect of these deaths on me was practi- 
cally nil. These shocks one after another made 
my nature of such a type that I took them to 
be the general course of life ®nd .became^ 
practically immune from them. No one could/ 
hurt me any further 1 took life as it came, 
and never bothered about the conseejuenees. 



CHAPTER V 

Since my early childhood I had one thought 
always haunting my. mind' and that .was to. see 
the foreign countries, How and when, I did not 
know. \^henJ used to read small books like 
the High Poads of English Literature I used to 
think there might be a day mhen I might be able 
to see these heavenly, places. 1 had seen a 
good many, Europeans and could imagine them 
into'all sorts. of funny dresses lounging about 
in a great historic .hall of a king or a manorial 
lord. 1 dreamt of those places as ofthepleasan- 
test possible climate and the whole country 
like a garden '^here there was no misery and 
every one must be happy. I thought that if 1 
could reach there any way, I would ask one of 
these lords to keep me as one of his menials 
and stay in that happy land as long as 1 live. 

d had a lust for- travel ling; During the holi- 
days,! used to go to different places visiting a. 
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good number of cities, towns and villages in 
diffrent parts of India. I saw it from north to 
south and east to west. I tried to understand 
their language, ways and customsj which were 
different from mine. 

Some one told me that if ever .1 went to 
England, there the city of London was such a 
big place that 1 would get lost and never be 
found. -1 believed. him all in. sincerity. 1 thought 
that the best thing would be to go.to Calcutta} 
because that would give me some idea, as it, 
was the second largest city of tire, British 
Empire. 

After a few days I found myself in Calcutta 
and went to places like the China Bazar, Chitpore 
Road and so on, and tried to loose myselfj but 
was unable to do so. I was terribly disappoint- 
ed and returned to Delhi in a dejected mood. 

I told one of my professors that I was in- 
tending to go to England. He', said, "I don't 
Want to discourage you and I .wish you all 
success} but 1 don't see how you -will be able 
to gO} because 1 happen to know about yoiir 
private affairs.. The few thousands of - rupees 
which you might l?e able to gather will not be 
sufficient for your passage and a few months" 
stay, you are not a brilliant student? therefore, 

1 don't think-you will.be able to get .through in 
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a;iy of the competitive examinations, which 
woul^ have taken you to that country. There 
is one way out and that is if you could induce 
some of the fellows of your community to help 
yoU; because they are fabulously rich and if 
this gets into their brain all your troubles will 
be over. But they are so orthodox that this 
seems next to impossible. Not to speak of 
helping you they will try to put every possible 
obstacle in your way. They will threaten to 
throw you out of the community. But there is 
no harm, in trying." 

1 t<^k his advice and went from Calcutta 
to Bombay to meet every big fellow in the 
^pjjihrunity but was unable to get even a penny 
out of them. The only thing 1 did was to 
spend some of' my ,own money by going: to 
these different places^ 

They said, "On what grounds do you ask for 
help ? Do you want to commit an act against 
your religion ? If you really think so then you 
must be mad. ^ou, are trying to do what no 
man of our community has ever dared to do. 
-By going to a foreign county you will be eating 
.each and every thing: prepared by all sorts of 
people., Besides, crossing the sea is against 
religion for high caste Hindus. By doing these 
things you want to put us to shame and still 
yon . have .got the audacity to ask for help. 
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There are thousands of dthcf'stu'derit's V/no riiofc 
deserve to receive edcuation in this country/' 

All'that they said was true and 1 was sorry 
having spent all that money. 1 took the pass- 
port quietly : arid was busy in converting all I 
possessed into’ cash. 1 sold my mothers orna- 
ments. The money which was given to some 
friends was demanded back.' All that 1 could 
get hold of was put . into a bank on , current 
account. That - did not amount to much.. 


There were two. more things to be done. 
One was to sell . the .house at Benares and the 
other was to ask back the money which was 
lent to. the father of a friend • pf mine by. my 
fathers and their house was mortgaged as secu- 
rity. Both the contracting parties had expired 
and .it was for . us to settle' the matter.- It was 
a painful process. Wy friend was in .diffi^:u}ty 
and I didn't know how, to ask him for * 

but there was no way out of it and I had .to 
ask him. 


m 

the 


.1 went to Bariarcs and explained to hi 
everything in full detail. Then he said that the 
best way wbuld.be to find out another creditor, 
who would mortgage^the ’house so that 

might have, my nioney .back. He thought that 
would be an, easy matter^ because the house 
was worth three times the liccessary amount and 
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• any oile would bc^too glad to mortgage the 
house. 

But there he was wrong. It was not as 
easy an affair, as he .thought it to be. On the 
other hand it was too difficult. In that burning 
heat of the sun, we tramped the streets of 
Benares going from one money-lender . to 
another? but no one was prepared to lend us 
the amount. 'Wherever wc went there was' the 
same blunt refusal, '^e spent nearly 'fifteen 
days but without any success. 

> ' My friend was as desirous of obtaining the 
money as 1 was; The reason of this trouble 
was that all these mony-lenders happened to be 
members of my community. All of them were 
informed that I wanted money for a bad 
purpose, yhen they knew about this, then 
not to speak of lending, even their behaviour 
was insulting. 

At last we were told of a very big and 
educated landlord, who carried this’type of 
business and leaving aside all other considera- 
tions, he might be prepared to lend us when we 
had explained to him everything in full detail. 

This fat old and worthy gentleman was a 

great phrlanthrop, St. He was in Government 
service for quite a long time and he was a title- 
holder. Everyone, if not actually liked, at least 
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respected him. He did big things only when 
there was personal gain or the earning of. a big 
naitfieV 


walked a distance of three miles because 
the gentleman lived outside the city. \^e ex- 
blairied our purpose' to his private^ secretary and 
lie was kind enough to take us to that gentle- 
man and he explained to him the reason of our 
visit. ■ • ' . . 

\^e had taken the mortgage deeds, the map 
of the house and every necessary document with 
us. After a cursory, glance he said, ''The house 
is not worth the amount, 'which you imagine it 
to be. 1 am sorry 1 canT lend the money 


1 said, "Perhaps from business point of view 
you are right, but we have come for help and, 
haying heard so much about' yoiir kindness, we 
thought that you might be able to help us. 


"Help I ! what kind of help • do you want. 

There are thousands of fellows . like you v/ho 

come daily for help. 1 have heard similar stories 
before. ..^6u want to run ayay >Vith my money 
to England and -see me bankrupt. suppose 
these are your intentions. 1 am - sorry you will 
have to find another fool. ■ All your .attempts 
here will be useless.'- , , , , 

The way in which, he shouted the word 'help 
made the setvams thiak that he . really wanted 
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some help and tliey were peeping through the 
windows; but seeing everything peaceful they re.- 
tifed quietly. His huge figure swayed to and 
fro into the rocking chair and he was angry, '^e 
stood with folded hands all the time when the 
conversation was going on. ^e were standing 
with that opectant feeling, nay actually, wor- 
shipping hirh, so that he might grant our prayers 
because he was charitable; but nothing came 
out of it. 

If we had prayed the Almighty, for the same 
amount of timi at least our souls would have 
been comforted. , That was the time when 1 
felt that this world was all delusion. 1 felt 
like ■ one who had committed some heinous 
crime: The reason was that j’ -was sure of 
success at this • last ? ? The after-effects 
of this weie that I was actually ill for. three 
days. 

I was sorry, for my friend Kishan because 
I “ 'made that poor. boy suffer who was'already 
suffering Kishen didn't care a bit about his 
suffering. ^ At least he did not . show it .out- 
wardly, When he knew of my illness. he came 
to comfort me and said,' “'If worst comes to 
I w jl sell the house and see that you go 
one will , be eager to buy 
when he.knows that’it is going dirt cheap." 

1 knew he would have done what he said 
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because be was in earnest} but ! would no’; have 
allowed him. 1. wouldn't .,have been . so mean 
as. to make Kishen and his. family- homeless. 
Adding a few more pounds to my little collec- 
tion would not have amounted to much. All 
of it would have been sufficient, for a year's 
education and the passage money} but l \yanted 
to stay there at least for five years and see the 
world the way iri \yhich I wanted to see it. I 
made . Kishen suffer, so much that my whole 
conscience revolted. Instead of getting the , 
debt , transferred I felt like giving him every 
ipenny I possessed and running away to a place 
where no one should know me. - . , - 

But as luck would have it some one came 
whom 1 knew very well and said, ''•''l am pre- 
pared to transfer the debt and give you cash. 

I will give your friend something more than he 
owes you, so that it will temporarily get hjm 
out of the difficulty. 1 am not doing it as a 
favour} but as a- sound business proportion. 
The rate of interest is going .-to f be sixteen per- 
cent per annum. . The, little deeds must -be 
handed . over to me and the mortgage should 
be effected through" the court, 1 will tell Kishen 
and - if he agrees, you can have the . cash 
tomorrow." 

The rate of interest was too high but Ki^en 
would hear nothing.' He V^anted to sec the 
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whole thing settled as quickly as possible; 
because he himself wanted some cash immedi- 
ately. Besides, the man was honest and 
business like. 

All I had was into liquid assets and I could 
use it freely as I wanted to. During, the inter- 
val when 1 was busy making all these, pre- 
parations my friends used to talk a good deal 
about me. For a few days it was nothing else 
but me. Some thought that 1 was mad. Others 
said that my parents were those miserly Jews, 
who had collected a good bit, though they 
appeared poor outwardly, and that 1 was going 
to spend that ill-gotten money in a few days' 
time. 'Wherever I went, from a child to an 
old man, every one used to tease me saying, that 
1 was the one who was going to England: You 

can imagine how I felt when these things were 
told on my very face; 

• Few of my friends who were interested in 
my welfare used to come and advise in ail 
sincerity, "'Jewish you all success, but we 
can't see how you are going to manage. There 
is nothing extra-ordinary about you. Perhaps 
you are full of ideas by reading the books 
written by those great .people who went 
penniless to those foreign countries and after- 
wards -turned out to be. great men. In your 
case, we see nothing but failure in all your 
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under takingv No harm has been done so faiT' 
You are married. You- must lead a settled 
life^ and try to find out a job or start some 
business. You can cancel all your arrange- 
ments and. tell .every one that y;QU are not going 
because you haven't recived the .help which, 
you were expecting. For a few days • peopje 
might talk that you have cpme back. to yqur 
senses, and so on; but . after a few days time 
everything will go on just. the same.' " 

1 thanked them for their .kind and sincere 
advice; but they didn't know what was going' 
on in my mind. The first thing was that -1. 
wanted to see the world in my own drtide 
idiotic fashion and the firt objective was 
England; after .that if possible to receive sorhe 
further education. . 

1 wrote to my uncle who is my father's 
younger 'brother and who was in service; that I 
was \,g6ing to England and that 'l wanted to sec 
him before T went. His -name happens to be 
Bharat. He is the only one who is a real good 
ftiend, atid.mear and dear to rny hart among,, 
my relatives.' : 

, iA few days aft^rrpeeiring, my fetter uncle 
Bharat went to SitaiDur and arrived at Benares 
the same evening .bringing my, wife along with' 
hjm. He knew a Idng time before that 1 
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wanted to go to England, therefore, my letter 
was not a surprise for him? and he knew 
perfectly well that nothing on cartfi could 
stop fne.' 

I was left alone with my wife. It was 
the queerest feeling which ! ever h^cl in my 
life. . 'We were standing facing each other. I 
a lad of seventeen and she a child Qf eleven. 
'We were tolcT that our relations Were that 
of a husband and a wifej but we didn't knew 
what they were ? I on my part did understand 
something about these things and 1 Was sorry 
for myself as well as for her. 

She wjas ^tariqg at me with those astcyijJished 
eyes which seemed to convey, "Alj this is 
beyond me. Every one starting from rrjy father 
and mother tells me that you are niy 
It' is my divine duty to be your slave, jam 
to obey you implicitly and never tq utter a 
disrespectful! - word. I am supposed t© sacri- 
fice everything for your sake whom | jo 
not. know. 

"you are just as good a stranger to me 
as the man from the moon. 1 love my people 
and like my friends, perhaps I even love some 
of: them in a different ' way* but abC)ut you 
f do hot care. • 

: Perhaps all these thoughts did ^ot run 
in her mind in a logical order of se<:juence# 
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but to me her eyes conveyed all this at once. 
That, scornful look seemed to demand her 
freedom beyond which she did not want 
anything else, V 

i was in an advising mood and said, '''' I am 
sorry all this has happened. I am sorry for 
you and for myself. I do not love you and 
you don''t even care for me. ^ou are as 
free as you were before. I would neve in^r- 
fcre with you in future} because 1 myself 
want to be free. I am going away to a land 
about which you do not know. Perhaps I may 
never come back} therefore, good-bye." 

It seemed that my whole boby was burning 
and my face was red hot, ! was besides my- 
self. During the last few days 1 was thinking 
over these things and I had decided to say so 
many things; but when it came to- actual 
facts I could utter only few of those broken 
sentences and ran out of the room. ' 

It was a funny meeting with my wife. She 
was. relieved and was happy; happy because 
in a day or two she would again be. with her 
parents and playmates. 

Uncle Bharat was waiting out side the room 
and he had heard everything} because it was 
loud enough for any ' one; but he didn't utter 
a word. There was that blank expression unpon 
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His face which showed that even if he had heard 
'lyc^t^tliihg "he ’was not inclined to talk 
'Shout it. 

"Ganesh; 1 suppose you are leaving ^o'f 
Bombay by tomorrow morning's Express. I 
AyOn'^t be able to accompany you to Bambay 
and 1 don't think anybody will. 1 have no 
advice to Tgive except that do what you want 
to do. Do what your conscience' tel Is yoii to 
dp and be-'gOOd. .Here is a draft for thirty 
pounds. 'AOCept it;- if you won't, it would hurt 
me very much. ' This ' is all 1 possess and It is 
yours. Now don't think of the consequences. 
You want to go therefore the sooner the better. 
If youliesitate you may never get a chartce. You 
-can make it.no safer and to a'man of action 
opportunities are duties. 1 will send you what 
l *can. If some body is prepared to buy me I 
will sell myself and send you the amount. " 

All he. said Was true arid sincers arid 1' was 
happy beyorid iriiagiriation, I had forgotten the 
past and the’ fiiturej and the present Was all 
happiness. AIT this was momentary because 
again "I started thinking about tomorrow's 
.programme. 

. Seeing' me . gloomy again uncle shook me 
with a: jerk .and said, " Cheer. up my lad If 
you', don't Want to'g6, give'u’p the idea but don't 
be unhappy. 
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-I.iobked up with a sudden expr^sion pf 
pain upon: my face and said^ " ^qu hurt me, 
unde, please be gentle, you know perfectly 
well that nothing on earth con .change my mind 
therefore why .say. such things, , 

'He smiled, '' ,1 am , sure you have made .all 
necessary arrangements .and now. jet , us go dor a 
walk 

" yes, I think that is a splendid; idea, let us 
walk till I am dead tired. 1 have my. passport 
ready., 1 had written to ..Cook's .and they,, have 
reserved the passage for me.,stating that when I 
arrive at Bombay, they will give mc'the passage 
ticket. '• ' 

^e returned very late that eveningj but 
found a good number of my friends waitingdor 
me. '^hen they -were sure that 1 was leaving 
the following morning they wanted to spend 
their last evening with me. '^e talked about 
all sorts of things. They left at about midnight 
saying that 1 must have a sound sleep because 
I have a tedious journey ahead. 1 couldn't sleep 
that night. / 

In the morning 1 was at the station some 
twenty minutes before the train left for 
Bombay. Dozens of people were present at 
the station to see me off, among whom were , 
friends relatives and ..acquaintances. Many 
presents were given to me and 1 was heavily 
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garlended. Seeing me surrounded by so many 
persons a curious crowd had collected around 
wondiring, what the matter was. Two minutes 
before the train left I said good-bye to all of 
them. It seemed that all those familiar faces 
would disappear altogether from my life, I 
embraced my uncle and got into the compart- 
ment. At that time there was a piteous look 
in uncle Bharat's eyes. \/hen 1 looked at him 
I knew that 1 was losing something very dear. 
My head was going round and roundj and his 
was the only faced could see. He was crying 
and so was 1. People in my^, comartment were 
sayjng all sorts of things but 1 didn't listen to 
anything and cried to my heart's content and 
fell asleep. 



CHAPTER VI 

'^hcn I woke up I was thinking^ of the 
future because there was no time to think of the 
Psst. 

It was a strange feeling. The land which 
was so familiar, about which 1 never used to 
care, seemed so wonderful that every bush 
appeared of indefinite interest. • It seemed to 
me that I w?s being carried away to a strange 
world and felt like a little adventurer. 

The next morning 1 was at Bombay. After 
leaving my things into a cheap hotel I Nvent to 
Cookes Agency. 1 showed them their letter 
and wanted the passage ticket. 

1 was taken to an elderly ^entleman,^ who 
was very kind and polite. He said, oir, I 
have reserved the cheapest ■first class, passage — 
for you and the steamer leaves tomorrow. . If 
you would be kind enough to give me a cheque 
for the amount, 1 will .give you the ticket. 
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^'Thcrc must be some mistake I didn't ask 
for the cheapest first class passage; but for the 
cheapest. It may be tourist or the third." 

1 am sorry there has been a misunderstand- 
ing. '^hen cheapest reservations are asked at 
such a short notice it is generally for the first 
class; because tourist and third class reserva- 
tions arc made weeks before." 

"But I'must leave in a day for two; because 
1 have to appear for the preliminary Solicitor's 
Examination and 1 must be there in time. 1 am 
a poor student and it would be very kind of you 
if you Could do something for me." 

At that tiiHe 1 realised my mistake. I thou- 
ght that it Was just like buying a railway ticket.^ 
The tcasbH for all tfTe blunders which I committ- 
ed was that 1 was ignorant about everything. 

1 didn't know any one wfip had been to foreign 
countries ^nd was reluctant to meet any stangr 
Or due ‘to friy poor condition. I was afraid 
that^if 1 askedafny question the person question- 
ed might laugh at me. 

Tor a few moitients tthe gentleman ■ looked 
kc'enly at rtiy face and seeing me quite in earnest 
sdid, "I am sOri-y my 'lad; but as far as we , are 
concerned you won't be able to’ leave Trom 
^Bombay for an ^hcr 'fottnlgt. iBut there is one 
way out 'oftlfe difficulty. . iDay . after tomorrow 
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there is a boat leaving from Colombd -and if 
you leave by the evening train you might be 
able . to catch it. 1 will send them a wire "to 
make sure of the accomdation. you can come 
within a couple hours. If cvciy'thing is alright, 
I will give you the passage and the railway 
tickets. " 

1 left the office with mixed feelings, uncer- 
tain as to what might happen. I wanted to 
leave the country as early as possible due to 
many reasons. Firstly 1 was afraid that 1 might 
receive a letter from my uncle asking me not to 
gOT secondly some extraneous authorities might 
stop me, because I was told that if you cannot 
give any proof that you have sufficient means 
to last for the, time you' are going' to stay in 
England, you are not allowed to go that count- 
ry and, lastly, 1 wanted there to be in timC; 
because I wanted the exemption from' the prel- 
iminary examination. So 1 loafed about' in the 
streets of the surrounding area for about two 
hours and went again to the old gentleman. 

He had everything ready for me. All I had 
to do was to give him. the money. He gave 
me the passage as well as the railway ticket to 
Colombo; I felt really. obliged to this gentle- 
man and wanted to give him' something by way 
of a present? but he said that it would be better 
utilised if it remained with me.; 
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1 got into Madras Mail. There were two 
other English officers with me who were going 
to Madras. It was my first time to sleep in the 
same compartment with Englishmen. I felt very 
uncomfortable in the morning. I got acquainted 
with them, and they wanted that 1 should have 
breakfast with them. This was my first lime 
to eat with persons who were not of my creed. 
I had mixed freely with Europeans and 
Mohammdansj but 1 had never eaten anything 
touched by them? although I wanted to do this 
since a very long time. 

I could not eat much, but it seemed to me 
that I was doing something very great. At the 
same time it appeared that 1 was going down 
and down; because I was no more that high 
class Hindu., In any case I would have been 
required to do so, therefore the sooner the 
better, it would have been otherwise impossible 
-forme to live. 1 am not one of those Indian 
saints who could live on fruit and milk. • 

with the exception of some minor incidents 
I got safely on board the steamer at Colombo. 
•At 'that time 1 gave a sigh of relief. 1 knew 
something extraordinary must happen in order 
to, bring me back, once the ship starts moving. 
'Now 1 was heading for the country which I was 
longing to see; about which I have been think- 
ing since my early childhood. 
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. That evening 1 shut myself in my cabin and 
did not get out. of it even for my meals. At 
about midnight the ship started on her voyage 
and in the mor.iing I found myself in the Indian 
Ocean. There. was water all around and 
nothing else I felt a bit sick but 1 said to 
myself that I should not be sea-sick. There is 
three weeks voyage and if I am not strong 
enough 1 my fall ill. 

All these resolutions were of no avail. The 
Arabian Sea was very rough and it seemed that 
the ship might go down any moment. 1 was 
sea-sick for the following two days and it took 
me another two days to recover. After that I 
was quite well but 1 could not eat much. The 
only things I took were bread, boiled vege- 
tables, fruit and milk. 

During these days 1 got used to tlie su- 
rroundings All the passengers on board the 
steamer seemed to me great men and 1 an 
insignificant creature who was trying to imitate 
them. 

Besides myself^there was another Indian 
and a Ceylonese gentleman who , was not 
prepared to call himself an Indjan and 1 do not 
blame him either for doing this, because there 
are so many reasons which need not be ex- 
plained here. 
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Gradually I came to Icnow most of the 
passengers on board the steamer. It was a 
curious collection of people and it is always 
so when you are travelling. There was a film 
actress from Holly-wood and two young rich 
Yankees were following her all the way from' 
Frisco to Sydney. She’ had married an old, 
but rich Australian, who was thinking that on 
this ship he might be able to enjoy a quiet and 
pleasant honey-moonj but to his harror he 
found that those two lads were following her 
and had occupied a suite exactly in front of 
theirs. For a time the boys tried to pretend 
that they did not know this new bridej but this 
could not go on for long. In the end she had 
to introduce tliem to her husband as her child- 
hood friends. After the introduction the old 
man found that his wife could spare very little 
time for him. He dared riot quarrel with any 
of them} because he was afraid of his wife. 
Aik the time she vvas found in different dressesj 
and she v/as the centre of attraction on board 
the steamer. 

A dramatic Company was also returning 
back to England which had been on tour to 
Australia and Newzealand} and it was an 
excellent source of entertainment by giving us 
a different play every week. 

There were two London girls who were 
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repatriated from Australia owing to their 
bad character and they provided plenty of 
excitment for the passengers all through the 
voyage. Two Maltese were after one of 
these girls, '^hen one of them knew that the 
other was with her in the cabin, he took out 
a revolver and fired at him. It was not to kill 
but to frighten him. The whole matter reached 
the ears of the Captain and it seemed that they 
would be locked and handed to the Police 
authorities at Malta for trial; but the whole 
matter was hushed up. 

There were about twenty-five Maltese 
passengers and all of them gathered in the smoke 
room and called in the two offenders. There 
was heated discussion for nearly two hours.. 
For the time being, it seemed that these Maltese 
had divided themselves into two parties and 
might be at each other's throat any moment. 
If that had happened 1 do not know what 
would have been the consequences. I was all 
excitement and was trying to understand their 
conversation but it was a vain attempt. In the 
end the whole thing was settled amicably and 
both the rivals emerged out of the smoke Uoom 
as good friends as they ever were, and there 
was much drinking and excitement. 

The Captain arrived nearly half an hour 
after this settlement, l am sure he knew ever- 
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tiling about the whole affair when the short was 
fired; but he conveniently managed to be busy 
during all this time and pretended as though he 
knew nothing about it. Captains are very clever 
people and if they have an. idea that such matters 
would be settled between the passengers them- 
selves, they make it a point not to interfere. If 
they were to meddle in each and every affair 
then the life on board the steamer would become 
unbearable. Besides it would give a bad name 
to the steamer, the company and the Captain 
himself. The press is always after some kind 
of exciting news and all sorts of fantastic shapes 
are given to that little bit of truth. There fore 
the captains who interfere with the passengers 
as little as possible are wiser, because to the 
captain passegers are just like passers-by in the 
street, whom he may never meet in life again. 

'^hen the Captain entered the smokeroom 
he appeared to be very rough and perturbed. 
He asked v/hat is the row about ? It is a ship 
and not a battleground. Any person creating 
a disturbance is liable to prosecution. " 

One of the Maltese replied, Nothing 
Captain, there was a little bit of misunderstand- 
ing between two friends; but now the whole 
matter has been settled amicably. " 

" But a sailor told me that he had heard a 
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distinct shot and I must arrest the persons 
concerned. " 

But of course no. one had told him any such 
thing. 

"May be it is one of these boys from the 
dramatic company who -might have fired a 
cracker," suggested a wise fool, as though the 
Captain dld-^t know the difference between a 
pistol shot and a cracker fire. 

The captain gave one of these contemptible 
stares which meant to say " Shut up you fool 1 
.know everything, " He ordered that a thorough 
search should be made of cabins of the persons 
.concerned, and all other possible places to find 
out if there was any pistol in their possession? 
blit nothing could be found. He said that none 
of the Maltese should mix with those girls and 
advised others to avoid them. 

For a day or two everything was quiet, but 
after that it was just the same. 

There were others like army officers, sailors, 
traders, young girls going back to their rriother- 
land, civilians, old people who had plenty of 
money and nothing to do and pleasure-seekers- 
just the sort of usual crowd, which you gener- 
ally find on board the steamer. 

, Besids these there was one other person 
whose doings affected me most. His actions 
made me utterly miserable for a good number 
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of days. This was a young Scotch boy of 
about twenty five who was returning to London 
in the hope that he might be aplc to do. some- 
thing profitable there. He was employed by 
some planter in Ceyionj but was turned out 
due to bad character. There was no possibility 
for him to get.any kind of honest employment 
in Ceylonj thcreforcj the only thing for him was 
to return back to London. 

He got friendly with the Indian and the 
Cyelonese gentleman. He was a frequent 
visitor of their Cabins, whether in their presence 
or absence and he spent most of his time with 
them. He took us ro md Port Said and show- 
ed us everything, whether good or bad. Spent 
freely not only on himself, but something on us 
as well as though we were his best and the 
oldest friends. For the time being 1 began to 
wonder at the goodness, generosity and large 
heartedness of the manj but something told me 
that it could not be so. 

Two or three days before reaching Port 
Said the Indian gentleman lost few of his pounds. 
He could not suspect any one, therefore he was 
powerless. He thought it prudent under t e 
circumstances to deposit every valuable with 
the purser and keep a little bit wkh him as 
pocket expenses. He reported the loss to the 
authorities concerned. 
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The Ceylonese gentleman though he had 
lost a few pounds, thought that he might have 
spent the amount. He was bit of a dandy. .He 
changed his clothes nearly six times a day and 
showed his blazer of University College London 
saying that he was a law student there and 
stayed into that country for nearly three years. 
He thought, it would create a favourable 
impression upon the people there? but those 
who were simple and better mannered were 
liked. He displayed his silver brushes, gold 
.Watches and other valuable things one by one. 
He was a constant visitor to the purser^s office 
to report his losses. After that he started to 
lock his things, but the climix was when his 
handbag was cut open by his razor and money 
taken out of it when he was having a jolly good 
time in the Smoke Room. 

'^hen he discovered his loss he was very 
angry and said to the purser, '"'\i^'hat kind of 
ship is this, where things are stolen daily and 
all the^officials are powerless.*^' 

"I am sorry 1 cannot do anything. 1 had told 
you so many times to deposit all your valu- 
ables with me, but uptil npv/ you^have not done 
so, arc not responsible for any of your 

losses unless the things are deposited with u& 
Besides all the passengers here are thorough 
Seotlaman and 1 canot suspect any one as far as 
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such things arc concerned. As regards the 
employees — well, they are in service since- a 
very long time and there is no new man and no 
such thing has ever happened before." 

The Ceylonese gentleman had to return to 
his cabin without a word; but it would have 
been interesting to hear his thoughts. The very 
same evening the purser said to some of the 
passengers, with whom he was friendly, "\ 
don't understand, why these Indians alone are 
losing all their belongings; no one else has lost 
even a penny. 1 can find only two solutions 
to the problem. Either they are bent upon 
giving a bad name to the Steamer and - the 
Company; or one of them is a thief who has 
been collecting all these things." 

I knew that indirecly it meant myself and 
the thought itself sent a shudder through my 
farms. Late in the evening the Ceylonese gentle- 
man came in my Cabin and after a friendly talk> 
he wanted to know how much mony 1 possessed 
and for what purpose 1 was going to England. 
!- told him every thing and showed him the 
amount of money I possessed, whieh was three 
Hundred poundsv One hundred and fifty in the 
form of Cook s traveller s cheques and the remain- 
ing hundred and fifty being a draft oh the 
Imperial Bank of India^ ' I possessed only one 
• suit case and he was looking curiously at thfe 
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contents, when I opened it. His suspicions, 
were allayed a bit, when he had made a 
thorough inquiry. I do not know whether the 
idea was his own or the suggestion was from 
the purser. Wy Indian friend on the other hand 
did not bother because he was careful. 

My brain was clouded with all sorts of 
thoughts as soon as he had left the cabin. I 
could not sleep even for a minute during that 
night. 1 was afraid about myself and 1 turned 
everything up side down. All the time I was 
thinking, ''Suppose the thief has heard about 
the remark and suppose he is afraid that he 
might be caught then he might try to throw all 
those things in my cabin. If this be the case 
what would become of me ?" 

This was the reason that 1 had searched my 
cabin. , If he had already thrown them in mj'’ 
cabin, then the only thing I would have done 
Was to throw .them through the parthole into 
the sea. Suppose the things were really found 
in my cabin, then 1 had • not the courage to go 
to the Captain and tell him everything in f^” 
details because no one would have believed the 
truth, and every one would have thought it to 
be a made up story. Later on if the thief were 
caught and if he confessed that he had hidden 
the stolen articles in my cabin in order to avoid 
arrest, then 1 would have said, Yes 1 found 
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them in my cabin and 1 threw them into the sea 
because 1 was afraid? and now I am prepared 
to pay the price of the articles/' 

Under such circumstances 1 would have 
been convicted as a thief? because no other proof 
would have been necessary.. \^ho was there 
to protect me ? '^at would have become oF 
me ? My whole life would have been ruined. 
1 might have faught all these supposed troubles 
if they had actually happened? but the burden 
might have been so heavy that it might have 
destroyed me? because what I was trying to do 
was already too much for me. \^hat would 
have' my friends and relatives thought about me, 
and 1 would not have been in a position to show 
them my face. 

In the momirg when 1 locked in to the 
mirror I was quite haggard. 1 locked the cabin, 
when 1 got out of It. Had my breakfast quietly, 
without talking to any one and had occupied a 
chair in the far corner of' the upper deck and 
was engulfed in my own thoughts. 

1 was found in such a position by a person 
whom I may be entitled to call a friend. This 
was an English philosopher who was visiting 
Europe twenty sixth or twenty seventh time. 
He had decided to stay in the country with an 
English Baron for some time and after, that he 
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was to go to France because he was specially 
invited by a French Count, He had written 
many volumes on philosophy and logic and he 
was a greatly respected person on the steamer, 

I used to spend a good bit of time with 
him. Perhaps the reason was, as it is said 
that children and old men can get on very well 
together. 1 do not know, but I think there 
was a mutual liking between ns. Besides my- 
self he wanted to know a great deal about 
Indian thought and Hinduism; and 1 used to 
ask him all sorts of questions. 

He came and sat by my side; shook me 
vigorously, and then said, ‘"Cheer up my son, 
you should not be so sensitive, othciwise you 
will find it difficult to get on in this world. 
1 have already scolded the purser for the idiotic 
expression of his thoughts; not alone but in 
front of the persons before whom he had made 
the statement. . He has apologised openly for 
his folly. '' . r • 

you cannot imagine how much relief it 
brought rne. 1 was so happy, that 1 cried like 
a baby for more than twenty minutes, and the 
wonder of it is that the philosopher allowed 
•me to cry undisturbed. Then 1 told him e\ery 
thing in full detail. Nj^hat was going on m 
my mind and how 1 had passed a sleepless and 

horrjd night. 
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•\^hen I had 'finished, he' said, “ I can pretty 
well imagine what was going on in your mind As 
a matter of fact 1 did come to your cabin 
but found it locked. Thinking that. you were 
fast asleep 1 left you undisturbed. If I had 
known that you were troubled to such an 
extent 1 would have forced you to unlock the 
cabin. Then your mind would have been ‘at 
ease and all these horrid thoughts, would have 
b.een unnecessary.'^ 

■" If my thoughts had taken a tangible shape 
you know the consequences. \i^ho would have 
protected me and whaf would been my 
fate ? " 

'''' 1 would have protected you. you are 
under English jurisdiction and it is not so easy 
as you imagine it to be. I have some power 
and influence too. Remember one thing that 
those who are really honest, are never in trouble 
If sometimes they are in little trouble it is just 
to remind them, not to deviate from the path of 
honesty. 1 know the thief and 1 have made 
arrangement. to catch him red-handed." 

I smiled and that smile was of satisfaction 
and happiness. After that the old man left me 
without a word, because he knew that 1 was 
greatly relieved and 1 would mix freely with 
everyone. At that time 1 knew that 1 had a real 
good friend during the course of my voyage. 
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who would help me in any difficulty. That 
very evening 1 came to know that he had re- 
proved the Ceylonese gentleman as well for his 
thoughtless action. I was pointed out as the 
friend of that old man and -people tried to talk 
with me on various subjects. 
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My thoughts began to wander on the 
happenings at Port Said, '^e reached there 
about four in the evening and immediately every 
passenger was on shorej because it was the first 
stop after having spent a long time on sea from 
Colmbo. Every one found something to interest 
him and suitable to his taste. Our party 
consisted of a middle-aged Australian, a 
Maltese boy, the Scoth boy about whom I 
have already mentioned, the Ceylonese and we 
two Indians. Thus it was a curious conglomera- 
tion. had plenty of time at our disposal, 
because the ship was to leave at about four in 
the morning. 


After seeing cafes, dancing halls, and the 
1 e, we decided to see something exciting, 

those fat Egyptians 
naf* show us Very nice girls of all 

wonderful things if w. 

€OUld accompany them, 
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I suppose this was repeated monotonously 
In all the languages known to mankihd, with 
,such an accuracy and rapidity that every visitor 
must have wondered at those curious human 
beings. Every one of the party said no to these 
people, we walked quickly taking no notice of 
■^bout eight in the evening we felt tired 
because we had seen everything worth seeing.. 

In the end the Scotch boy said, "There is no 
harm, let us go and have some fun. '^e may 
never get a chance and if we have not seen these 
places, we cannot say that we have seen Port 
Said." 

. Sortie of them showed some reluctance, but 
in the end every one decided to go. As far as 
1 was concerned I did not know, . what I was 
doing at that time. One or two of us, \vere 
very well acquainted with those places. because 
We did not need any guide. \^hile we were 
heading for the places my question arose. 

The Australian said, "1 dbnot think that it Is 
advisable that we should take tliis ladj because 
he is too young for such things." 

The Scotchman said, "Oh, it is all, right. He 
is.growingi he is travelling albnej and therefore 
he must know about such things, and who 
knows he might be knowing already abotit 
fhbm." 
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I protested, "But I have no money and there 
you want plenty of it." 

The Scotch said, "it is alright, you neednot 
be worried about that 1 will lend you as much 
as you want." 

The Australian intervened, "No fear, he 
doesnot require any money. I will pay one or 
two shillings which are necessary for his entry 
-and he need not return that amount; beyond 
that'he is not going to do anything so long as 
J am there. If you do not agree 1 am prepared 
to leave the party and if the kid wants he. can 
^accompany me back to the steamer." 

Everyone was quiet. It meant that they had 
agreed to his proposal. Then the party was 
Jieading for those immoral houses. The trouble 
with me was that 1 was afraid and curious at 
the same time. Afraid because I imagined 
trouble at every place and therefore was very 
cautious. Curious because 1 wanted to sec 
something which I had never seen; but at the 
^me time something within was telling me that 
»t was not good. It would be bad if we got 
jnto trouble at this strange place. Anyhow we 
Were at the gates of one of these houses, 

'^hen We were about to enter we were 
® dozen fat and ugly Egyp- 
seeing us with no agent of those houses 
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all of them started shouting at the same time, 
"Look here mister, come with us. That house 
is no good, bad women, bad people. 1 take no 
money. Everything -nice mister, if do not like, 
come out? but that house no good." 

What to say of seeing anything, it seemed 
for a time that we might be in trouble. Every 
member of the party was being pulled in all 
direction. There would have been no trouble 
if we had an agent. 

In the end one of them thought that he 
might be able to get some money from the 
house and he said, "It is all right, go mister if 
you wanti the house not so bad," 

At this the other Egyptians Were furious 
and stood in front of the house! They would 
not allow any one to enter and at the sarhe 
time they started quarreling with the one who 
iiad made this remark. 

T)j/o of them shouted, "Mister, this Egypt? 
do what we tell? no and plenty trouble, you 
miss boat." 

One of our party said, "Leave us alone, 
otherwise we will call the police, and they will 
arrest all of you." 

"No fear police mister? we pay? police do 
what we tell and plenty trouble," 
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. ,1 was on the verge of crying.- T would 
have run as fast as my legs would have carried 
me but they would not move. 1 could not see 
anything. 1. could only hear some howling 
voices and that was all. 1 might have fainted* 
but 1 do not know how 1 stood there just like 
a statue. All that was happening was 
beyond me. 

in the end the person who had brought us 
without ah agent shouted, "Get aside you 
dogsj otherwise first 1 shoot and then talk. 

1 have been watching the fun all this time.- 
1 can take you to places in Port Said, which 
some of you have never seen in life." 

All of them cooled down and their temper 
disappeared. ' They melted like snow before 
the blazing sun.' All was quiet and the women 
from the top were watching us with curious 
eyes. 

The man who had made them disappear 
laughed again and again and then said, ''Was 
not it a fun to watch these fibing idiots making 
all sorts of noise. When I found that^ they 
were getting on your nerves I had to make them 
disappear. Now rc.t..us go in. 1 will see if 
t.’cre are any' changes or the place is just the 
same. 

He proceeded up the steps, all of us follow- 
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ingi as tli.ough he was the owner of it. The reason 
was that he had often visited the' places and lie 
knew every nook and corner of it. He was 
very well acquainted with the inmates of the 
building} because he was greeted like an old 
friend.' There was something sinister about me 
man} but he was honest beyond' doubt. He 
knew that he was bad and he never tried to 
hide it. That was the reason people liked him, 
because they knew that they need not be afraid 
of him. He was a dare-devil and afraid of 
nothing, inwardly he might have repented for 
his evil deeds} but outwardly he said, that that 
was his moral standard. He did what he 
and never cared for the consequences. This 
curious bejng was none else but' the middle- 
aged Australian. He had no weapon, it was 
a mere bluff but it was very effective. 


'^^hen we reached the top, a huge door was 
automatically swung open., found 

selves in a big room somewhere about t""” r 
feet long and twenty feet wide. It w^ 

luxuriously decorated, rather over- furnished It 

would not be wrong to call it a _e 

cause there were mirrors all- aroun . oreen 

a ,r.d velvet carpet fnThc 

velvet furniture was disorae y . 

c „c Viad never seen sjcn a 

room. Some of us h^d jj .^und with wonder 
before and were looi^mg _ . 
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and astonishment. One of the mirrors in the 
corner started moving and 1 thought there v/as 
something wrong; but in reality it was a door 
and a fat French women entered the room, 

She greeted two of the party in a very 
familiar fashion, bad boys, where had 

you been for such a long time ? I suppose 
enjoying somewhere else, eh ! You both at 
different times said that you would come very 
soon; but 1 see your blooming faces after a 
long time. You ought to have seen me earlier* 
but never mind 1 am glad to see all of you,^" 

She said all this in such a fashion as though 
it was in their power to visit Port Said often 
and it was their business. They did not reply 
to all this but made themselves comfortable on 
two sofas. 

The remaining four of the party were 
standing in a corner like mute creatures. First 
she looked at us, them pointing towards the 
Australian she continued, '"Suppose, Yp^*" 
friends eh ? Ask them to sit down, glad to 
see them all." 

'^hen we were about to occupy different 
chairs the Australian shouted towards me, ""Say 
kid, sit yourself down on the chair in the corner 
and see the fun," 

The fat Woman clapped and the mirrors 
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which seemed fixed started moving because in 
reality they were doors and the room was filled 
with nearly two dozen half-dressed girls of 
different nationalities. 

The Australian who was lying at ease on a 
said, "^^ith the exception of one or two, 
ail old stuff, '^hy do not you get some new 
ones, you old hussy." 

L woman replied, "1 do not make 

them, if they come good, if not 1 cannot help it." 

These girls surrounded the visitors in groups 
of four or five. \/hen one or two of them 
Wre coming towards me the Australian shout- 
ed, "Hey ? leave the kid alonei come here." 

The Frenchwoman smiled and said> "Your 
son, 1 suppose. Then why bring him here." 

"Shut up you old fool. Keep a civil tongue 
in your rnouthj otherwise a box on the jaw and 
the remaining teeth will be out of your mouth." 

This remark and nobody came near me. .1 

just like a spectator of a drama or a 
cinema. The girls asked for wine, as was their 
Custom, which 1 came to know later on. At 
once three bottles were opened and emptied in 
a few minutes' time. They asked for morei but 
those who knew the place said that no more 
was necessary. I am sure others might have 
consented to have a few more bottlesj but when 
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they came to know that they would be required 
to pay six pounds for the drinks which they 
offered to these girls, they came to their senses. 

It was really interesting to watch the faces 
of these girls. Some of them were personifi^ 
cations of passion, lust, greed, avarice, deceit, 
treachery and every other vice known to 
humanity. They would be prepared to do any 
kind of crirhe for the sake of momentary enjoy- 
ment. To them the destruction of human life 
meant nothing. The ihing which they called 
their enjoyment was the sole purpose of their 
life. This type was very fierce and 1 think the 
new-comers to such places were afraid of them. 
It Was really such as were in majority among 
these girls. There were others who possessed 
no character and were very weakj seeing no 
other means of livelihood they had adopted this 
type of life, A few of the faces indicated 
that there was some good in thern and 
they were kind. These were the .only 
ones who were reluctant to meet any-newcoinef. 

I heir legs would not move, but there was some 
tear which was goading them to move 
orward. There was something very tragic 
about these facp and it would have been really 

previous history, 
whether they Were tricked ant 
were lirfdcr the mfluchce of some evil power 
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from v/Iiich it was impossible to escape. Their 
only thought seemed that if they could .run 
away from this living hell, they would lead an 
honest and moral life. 

After half an hour we were taken up in 
another room by means of a lift. It was very 
well decorated and there was some kind of 
sweet smell in the room. Lighting arrangements 
made in the room were such that the 
lights kept on changing colours every few 
minutes. There was more drinking* and this 
time by the visitors as well. My patron caught 
hold of me and made me sit beside him.' He 
was the only one who had quite a good nurnber 
of drinks downstairs as well. After a few 
minutes there was naked dancing and the fat 
old lady started asking people if they would 
like to go into private rooms. 

By that time the Australian had his fill and 
got up staggering. He caught hold of me and 
?aid, "Say, kid, let us get back to the steamer* 
it is getting late." After that he gave a little 
slap to the Frenchwoman and she smiled in return 
saying, "Hoping to sec you soon." To me it 
appeared that this was .his usual way of saying 
good-bye at such places. 

He caught hold of me.firmly and said, "I 
am not so tight as you.imagine me to be, 
quite sober but I cannot walk straight. Here' is 
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a tcii-bob note and you will have to carry me 
back to the steamer. You can give me the 
change in the morning." 

1 had to do nothing. He called a taxi and 
found his way. | had to pay the fare and keep 
the change till the following morning. \^hile 
we were in the taxi he told me, "Kid, these 
places arc very bad. 1 am telling you, if you 
do not know. Take it from mej it is the truth. 
Always run away from them." 

In the morning ' I found the Australian 
walking on the upper deck looking quite fresh 
and cheerful. I returned him his change and at 
the same time the Breakfast bell rang. Both 
of us came down to have our breakfast. There 
1 came to know that two of the party followed 
us only a few minutes after and the remaining 
three stayed there till two in the morning. It 
was really interesting to watch their haggard, 
swollen and dissipated faces at lunch time. 
They said that they did not mind giving the last 
farthing which they had at that time; but they 
did* enjoy and enjoyed to their heart's content, 
^vo of them had bought some white stuff} which 
they said was cocaine and was heavenly when 
5uch places. I do not know 
whether it was interesting or horrid to listen to 
their elaborate account. But the lo6k on their 
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faces and the illness which followed needed no 
explanation. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

Late in the afternoon 1 found my old friend 
sitting in the library all alone. As soon as 1 
entered he looked up and I apologised for 
disturbing himj but he said, "That is all right, 
son. 1 have finished the book and let us have 
a walk on the deck." 


I told him everything about my adventures 
at Port Said. He said, "Bob is an old fellow 
and a very interesting subject for my study. I am 
glad that the circumstances were in yourTavour 
and you were away from everything. If he were 
company, Ido not know what 
would have happened and how you would 
nave acted under diflFerent circumstances, you 
,^'^^/ything in order to know what is 

never be a party to 
oiv/> if o k ' knows from the heat that fire will 
give jt a . burn, if tries to catch, but if it 
pounces on it without knowing the consequence^ 



then the results &re' disastrous. ■ Ihere are 
different ways of knowing the same thing, '^e 
are all children as regards new things and must 
know whether they, are good or bad in some 
harmless way. If people say that such arid 
such thing is;bad, then see it from a . distance 
and if you know that it is- bad then .never go 
near it} but'you must be sure . about it and 
know it well." 

“ This is beyond me. Please talk of 
something ordinary and. interesting." 

" Thp .l will tell you something about you 
students 'who go to these 'Western countries for 
further studies. ‘ They may be devided under 
four catagories. • The first are the traditional 
type} who imagine themselves at the top and 
everything else not worth consideration, '^hat 
they have inherited from their, elders is best. 
There is no question of logic> bad cr good," it 
is always good. \/hen they , come to . these 
countries they think that they-.have' broken up a 
great tradition and -have dorie ' sorriething very 
great. But that is going .to be . the -limit and 
they are going to retain everything as .it was. 
This type when it returns, after _ it5^short:.staY^ is 
just the same as it was before;' Either it is afraid 
to change the system or finds it. . to .adyiantage 
to be a champion of no change,. . Pepplp, .wil I 
say, "Look at him. - After . this tray el i;dnd 
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education he has remained unaffected. He is 
the ori'e who is to be trusted.^ He takes a mean 
advantage by pushing himself up. He might 
h'ave done something against his conscience as 
regards eating and drinking in these countries? 
blit as soon as he goes back he poses t^t he 
has done nothing against traditions and reverts 
back to the old system. The only thing he does • 
is to read some books, possibly the same and 
pass examinations. Beyond that he does not 
know anything but still; he poses as though he 
knows ever^'thing.'' 

"The second is a weak type but this may 
also be included under the heading of traditio- 
nal? because it believes in tradtional’ ideas. 
These boys first try to resist everything? but 
once led astray they are lost forever. They 
lose their morality and they lose everything. 
They might pass some, examinations? but they 
have no principles. In reality they ale not to 
be trusted for anything responsible. , The 
trouble is that they pose that they are very 
good and want big jobs. If they do not get 
them then they are source of trouble not only 
to the Government but to*the society as well. 
The third type is neither rational nor traditional, 
but .a catagory by itself. They are generally 
T 'P®t3ple..who '.Would like to give 
tneir cnildren full freedom. They think that 
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they must see cverytliing . as soon as they |cj^\'c 
the shores of their countries. As things arc, 
the only things which they see arc bad and filtljiy 
ones. Good things do not interest them, there- 
fore they will say that they are not . worth 
seeing. 1 hereforc those which are left are the 
bad ones. They start it at Port Said and once 
begun there is no end to it. After that getting 
money from home and enjoying - themselves i. is 
the only end which they pursue. The trouble is 
that all these crazy idiots expect big jobs and 
great responsibility. All these types^pose with 
■obstinacy that they know everything abojit 
'Western life and their word is final. The onjy 
thing which they. know is bad and . thercrore 
their opinions are bound to be bad. , 

"The last is the rational type..-, starts 
with the idea- that it knows npthing and wp.yjd 
try to learn^ everything possible. r under tjie 
circumstance. It never poses. ! 

is known to everybody. 

as regards eating and drinking. u , 

other things they have a limit beyond which 
they would not proceed. They generally s^y 
for a longer time into these countries. Bes.i^les, 
.or d loi g^ educated in otb?r things 

as^'well and these things are honfesty .spbriety, 
moral W modesty and so on. Ihey^lry to i^ix 
S every section of the society, .and try to 
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understand them. They go into villages and 
live with the inhabitants as they are living. 
This type when it lives with the family knows 
how to behave with its members and not like 
the other types which regards the young girls 
fit only for physical enjoyment. The rational 
type never sees them in that light. \/hen the 
people of the place know that they are go,od. 
they mix freely with them and there is a better 
understanding. This type when it returns is 
generally very reserved. Vhen these people are 
asked to give their opinion about \<?^estern life, 
the only thing they would say is that it would 
take a very long time and that they are not 
very well acquainted With the subject and it 
would be better to read books written by 
certain authorities. These are the ones who 
do some real good to the societyi though by 
bits and they are not in the public eye." 

1 asked him, ''^ou know much about us. 
How did you make this study ? " 

M have lived for sometime in India and mixed 
with your educated society. 1 have known a 
large number of you people in London as well, 
pesides,' this is my twentyseventh voyage to 
London from Austrailia. 1 am seventy two 
years of ageand 1 think 1 have some experience. " 

1 asked him to tell me something, more about 
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tlicsc things, but all he said was, "Perhaps some 
other day, " and that day never came, as long 
as we were together. 

He looked at the watch and said, " It is 
nearly dinner time and let us get dressed for 
dinner. Pemember one thing morej you arc 
going to accompany me, when we gel out at 
Malta " . 

Nothing remarkable happened till we reach- 
ed Malta. The only thing in which 1 was in- 
terested was that the Captain had set detectives 
to watch the Scotch boy according to the old 
man's advice? because they wanted' to catch hirir 
red-handed. 1 used to spend a good bit of 
time with my old friend and through him I came 
to know a good many passengers, most of them 
Australians and Englishmen. After that, my 
time on board the steamer was ndfso dull and 
tiresome. 

\^e reached Mal^ early in the morning 
and we had the whole of the day at our dis- 
posal, because the ship was going to leaye at 
about nine in evening. It was the month . of 
November and- 1 thought that Malta would be 
quite cold? but the English'^ ^inter changed my 
opinion. . '^hen we got out after breakfast bur 
party consisted of my old friend? a British army’ 
officer, his wife and two children? an English 
solicitor, a Spanish lady and an Australian- 
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fatmei. The first thing we did was to take a 
lift from the harbour up the hill. From there 
we had a view of the city and the harbour. 
Then 1 could realise why the British are . so 
determined to .retain Malta. That deep harbour 
surrounded all a around by rocks is a formidable 
sea fortrees. There is only one entrance which 
cWi easily be blocked and no fore gn ships can 
enter in case of war. It was the first time that 
I saw warships, and, not only that but an 
important section of the British Navy. Those 
wardships, destrpyes and aircraft carriers and 
other ships presented an impressive scene. It 
was really a thrill to see them. 1 had seen in 
the pictures, perhaps in dreams but never in 
reality. But there was one thing when 1 look- 
.cd from the top of the hill, they appeared very 
srnall.and insignificant before that mighty sea. 
\i^en I turned my head those rock-cut roads 
seemed like a series of steps meant for a giant 
to climb the hill. People moving to and fro 
on these roads looked so small that the whole 
thing reminded me of Gulliver's Travels '^e 
could see the island of Gozo which, 1 visited 
later in the day with the old philosopher. 

After having a good view of the harbour we 
went to the historic Palace of knights of St. 
John, "^e could not see the whole of it . be- 
cause certain sections were occupied for, official 
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purposes. Our next visit was to tlic' Musciitn 
and St. jolin's Cathedral. Everything was ex- 
plained to us not by the guide but by the old 
philosopher. went into a small Maltese 

cafe and had our luch there. Some of the 
member of our party felt tired and wanted to 
return back to the ship, specially the children 
and the Spanish lady. After some consulta- 
tion all the rest decided to go back to the ship 
and have some rest except myself and my old 
friend. 

\^hcn left alone, both of us tramped the 
streets and lanes of Malta. It was really in- 
teresting to watch the Maltese women dressed 
in black and a quaint black veil on their heads. 
Things like fruits, vegetables, bread and so on 
were being carried on donkeys' backs and 
children were driving them up and down the 
hill. Some of the old houses built in oriental 
fashion reminded me of home. In a small lane 
something which appeared like a house was 
really a teashop and there we had our teal 
The charges were very littlej but the things were 
very good. 

The philosopher said, "Son Malta is more 
interesting and a better place, inspite of the 
things which, you have seen at Port Said; but 
1 am not going to take you there. There is; a- 
better place and that is the island- of Gozo. 
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The motor boat will be leaving within twenty 
minutes' time and it will take us nearly ten 
minutes to get to the shore. I am going to take 
you there. ' 

The boat was full of Maltese people and 
we were the only two foreigners there. My 
friend could undestand Maltese very well and 
could speak a few broken sentences, '^hen 
the passengers came to know about this, they 
started asking him all sorts of questionsj and a 
oood many of them were about me. As soon 
as- we reached the island. We hired two donkeys 
and this the old man was able' to arrange quite 
easily, started to make a survey of the 

island. 

The undulating hillsj scattered farm houses, 
cool breeze, sea all round and the honest rustic 
faces lelt a memorable impression upon my 
mind. Mixed farming seemed to be the mairr 
occupation of the peoples but grapes and 
making of wine were the most predominant, 
"^e bought plenty of grapes from a girl and 
they were very cheap. > The grapes were worth 
only a few pennies but the old man asked me to 
give her half a crown. He told her that the 
remainder was - for buying pressnts for her and 
for her little brothers and sisters. The girl was 
so pleased that she kished both of us. I went 
red and blue in the face because it was the first 
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time tliat I was kised by a strange girl. It was 
nearly time for us to catdr the boat wliich was 
going back to Malta. The little girl kept on 
waving till we were out of sight. That evening 
1 was so happy and so full after having eaten 
so many things all the day long that f did not 
have any dinner and went straight to bed after 
reaching the steamer. I slept like a log. For 
days together 1 dreamland thought about Malta 
and Gozoi and the beautiful things which 1 had 
seen there. 

I used to spend a good bit of my time with 
the old man. Others on board were also quite 
nice and friendly. Playing with them, talking 
with them made the time pass unnoticed, '^e 
did not stop at Gibralter, but when we were 
nearing it; flags were hung all over the steamer. 
Guns were hred from the steamer as well as 
irom the fort, '^hen asked 1 was told that it 
Was an Australian mail steamer and salutes 
Were being exchanged. People had gathered 
ori the deck and were admiring the scenery all 
round. 1 iclt like getting out and staying on 
the Spanish coats for quite. a long time. Those 
saw like mountains, little villages and beautiful 
sea coast were very pretty. 

The bay of Biscay was very rough and the 
ship was being tossed up and down like a toy. 
The decks were washed by the ' waves evers^' 
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minute. . Very few of the passengers were seen 
outsidei but 1 used to watch with a thrill these 
mountain-lilce waves for quite a long time. 

were in the midst of a thick ;iog when 
passing the Channel Islands. Here 1 did some- 
thing, unknowingly which made people talk for 
quite a long time. After dinner I went to sleep 
in my cabin as usual. During the night 1 heard' 
guns being fired at regular intervals. 1 thought 
it was again some • exchange of salutes like 
Gibralter and had a sound sleep. In the morning. 
I got up. Had my bath as usual and was ready 
for the breakfast. On the deck 1 found many 
passengers in half sleepy condition lying, on 
deck cjiairs. 

One -of them seeing me said, '''^011 are a 
strange fellow, '^hat a dreadful night we 
had and still you are bright and cheerful." 

"'^hy, what's the matter ?" 

"Don't be funny. All the night we had to 
sit shivering on the upper deck and always, in 
danger that the ship might strike against another 
any moment and go down. These English 
fogs are really horrid." 

"1 am sorry I didnot know anything about 
it, 1 went to bed as usual after supper." 

This made all the others jump from their 
chairs, Their sleep had vanished. They started.- 
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talking and asking me all sorts of questions. I' 
was surrounded by-tliemj and the crowd went 
on increasing. 

"Did not you hear the gong ring continuously 
for fifteen minutes." 

"The announcement that, every one should 
be on the upper deck, was very loud and 
posters were hung in every corridor, that no 
one was to remain inside the ship." 

"The guns fired at regular intervals to warn 
other ships were loud enough to keep any one 
awake." 

"1 do not understand how he could sleep?" 

"'^ell, all the good luck to him, if he had 
ho Worry and a good night's rest." 

In, the end the lady who had accosted me 
said. "All said and done I think he is simply 
joking to make us cheerful." 

"Believe it or not, it's the truth." 

'^hen all these people were busy talking, 
my old friend quietly, asked me to come down 
for breakfast. , There he tried to explain the 
philosophy of life and the effect of thoughts on 
brainj and then on the body indirectly, but it 
was all in vain because 1 do not remember a 
word of it though 1 nodded at that time time 
as though 1 understood everything.. 



CHAPTER IX 

The sight of SbuthampUon thivlleci me. At 
last 1 had reached the desired’ land. All the. 
passengers who had lived together for such , a 
long time were like strangers. X^ith the excep-, 
tibn of a few every one was busy meeting 
friends and relatives. They had forgotten even 
to say 'good-bye' to their newly made friends 
on tlie steamer. Every one was in a hurry to 
get on shorel 

The Scotch boy was in the greatest hurry 
to get outside the Customs area. His only 
luggage was a suitcase which was very well 
packed. He did not know that some Scotland 
yard people were already, on the steamer and 
watching him keenly. Every passenger had to 
stand in line and show his luggage to the 
Customs Authorities. He jumped over the 
bench with his suitcase when everyone was busy. 
He thought’ he was out of dangers but this thing 
did not need a great amount of application on 
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the part of the two detectives., 

They saw this and asked the policeman on 
duty to arrest him on a charge of trying to 
dodge the Customs Authorities. He was taken 
to a police station and was asked to open his 
suitcase. There . all the valuables lost by 
passengers were found. The persons who had 
reported their losses were, asked to indent iV 
their belongings. They had to remain for another 
day at Southampton for his trial. The follow- 
ing morning he admitted every charge brought 
against him. Besides their articles he returned 
all the money he had and said that tlie rest he 
had spent. After that he threw himself at the 
mercy of the court. 

There were no previous convictions and he 
was still a boy. The judge taking all these 
things into consideration discharged him on bail 
and condition of good behaviour for the follow- 
ing two years. 1 knew all these things later 
from my Indian friend. The old man on the 
other hand thought that taking his whole be- 
haviour into .consideration he ought to have 
been punished severly. He was not a lawyer. 
Law is fixed and considers facts only. Other 
considerations. do niot come in. ‘ 

•The ^Customs people had examined my 
luggage and I was waiting for a porter. My old 
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friend with his bag which contained all he 
possessed at that time came by my side and 
picked up my, heaviest suitcase. 

i , 1 protested, ''''It is to heavy. The porter is 
just coming." 

• ‘"’Not for me. Pick up the rest and follow 
rric. If you have.plenty of-.money give it to me. 

I will be able to utilise it in a better way." 

I followed him without a word. He got 
into the train for London and we took our seats 
near the window, because the train was nearly 
empty. At that time 1 was watching the strong 
old man. I was wondering how could” a man. 
of his age be in such an excellent health and 
possess so much strength. I liked very much' 
that curious little old man. Though our company 

very short the memory has been a long one’ 
^hen he saw me watching with that searching 
|:6bk in my eyes he smiled and gave me one of 
jiis autograpned books* 


"Reatl this and you may be able to under- 
^ j Perhaps we may meet again. 

,^y that time you would not be a boy but a 
Srown up little man. Then I will ask 'you a 
good many Irttle things about mb. Just remem'- 
ber, fear nothing and do what you want." 

.1 took the book Without a word. The tram 
started moving. I looked on both sides in 
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order to see as much . as possible of the city? 
but I could see very little. 'Within a few 
minutes we were in • the open country and every 
other thing was all new to me, 1 tried to take 
in. as much as posible 1 understood nothing 
but I was looking on both sides in order to see 
something wonderful. The train ,did not stop 
anywhere. It being a boat train the only stop 
was London. • . 

After reaching London , I was thinking of 
taking a taxi and going to the Indian Student's 
% M. C. A. in Gower street* but again the 
old man did not allow me to do this.. He 
took my luggage and asked me to follow him. 
At the tube station he bought two tickets for 
'barren Street. I was startled to see the 
escalators. 1 was afriad of those moving 
stairs run by electricity* but I had to jump on 
them becuase the old man stepped on them 
quite easily and I thought that 1 was doing 
something very great. 1 did not know that 
-they were going to be my daily means of 
^nveyance. There was no accomodation at 
Gower otreetl Those people wanted me tp 
..stay in a hotel in front of them but my friend 
did not like the idea and he took me to the 
mdian Students Hostefy in Cromwell Uoa|. 
There he saw me settled . ' " 

"Now you are fixed up for the, time beimz 
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and gradually you will find your way out. Try to 
seek good company and that is.one of the ways to 
remain good. For the night I am going to stay 
in a hotel. In the morning I will take the train 
for Durham and there I will stay for a month 
or two with piy friend in the country. From 
there ! will go to France and spend the summer." 

shook hands and at that time I was on 
the verge of crying. That was the last I had 
seen of my old friend. 1 do not think J shall 
ever be able to sec him’ again. I have lost his 
book. 1 do not know how and when, and 1 
have not been able to understand him. It 
seemed' to me that I was again all alone but 
it never struck me that ! had been alone all my 
iite. 1 went straight into my room and threw 
myself on the bed; because my body was 
aching and 1 was wrecked with pain. There I 
ctied and cried for a long time and 1 do not 
know why. 1 was wondering why did I come 
into this strange land., '^hat was going to be 
the end of all this ? Here. every one seems to 
•be 'surrounded' by friends. They have happy 
looks on .their faces. They have their parerits- 
to look after them. .1 was just like astray 
bird who had flown into a forbidden territory 
and was sorry for the act. The maid came 
and told me that the dinner was readv- but- I 
could not move’and fell asleep. 
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1 had a hot bath in the morning and felt a 
bit better, '^hen I came down for. breakfast, 
I looked round and . every one seemed to be 
very well dressed. My clothes looked so 
funny, that 1 was ashamed' of myself. The first 
thing 1 did was to bu/ an overcoat. ■ It was 
for two reasons. Firstly it was very cold arid 
secondly it covered me completely. Later on 
1 got other clothes prepared^ but. still I thought 
myself unfit for that high society. 

, 1 was not the only one. There was a good 
number of other new arrivals. . All of them 
seemed so busy that they did not have enough 
time even for meals. Some of them were 
really busy and worried. They wanted to get 
themselves admitted into some institution. If 
they were to remain/m London then they had 
tO'find some suitable boarding house or family 
and begin their studies as early as possible. If 
they were to go, in the provinces then also it 
must be'settled as.quickly as possible. Others 
were busy for nothrg. It did not matter when, 
where/ and how diey got admitted* because it 
, was of secondary importance. 

They were, ^making new . friends* getting 
fashionable clothes* consulting which was the 
best shop and which were the best places* going 
to ‘theatres/ cinemas, dance halls, night clubs 
and so on. They deceived themselves that they 
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were getting acquainted with and accustomed 
to English life. That was their chief considera- 
tion and every other thing was of secondaiy 
importances, if that was the real English life, 
then the Englishman must be very miserable. 

' Some faces appeared good and 1 thought 
they might be able to help me. 1 explained my 
Coliditidn and future intentions. Vhen they 
came to know about my poverty they melted 
like snow. 1 did not want any money but ‘1 
. wanted other kinds of help .because they knew 
so many people and so much about the ' p'ace. 
Every one seemed to avoid me. 1 suppose a 
word was passed about my condition. There 
ras no place for such as myself in so dis- 
in^uished a society. A few wanted to be 
friends, but I did notj because I did not like 
them. They would have got everything done 
free for me. A.11 that they wanted was that 1 
.should buy through them what they called good 
clothes and go with them to a few of the places. 
Qf couise i must treat them to everything, when 
they accompanied me* because they were 
sacrificing their very valuable time. ! told them 
that 1 was without funds and there was an end 
to the whole thing. 


I telt very lonely, I must do what I wanted 
todowithont anybody's help because 1 knew 
no-one. 1 was just like the man from the moon. 
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I wanted to be if possible an articled clerk in 
some solicitor's office. Read some advertise- 
ments in the papers and' wrote, to a few • of 
them, if they would have an Indian as an 
Articled clerk, stating my qualifications. The 
premiums were too high, in most of the cases'; 
One or two of them who had small offices in 
tlie suburbs were, prepared to have me for a 
moderate premium. Even that moderate amount 
was. two hundred poundsj part of which was 
returnable after three years as weekly pay. 

.; 1 decided to get articled with a solicitor 
in Peckham Rye. 1 told him that I was very 
poors but he said that it was the minimum he 
was going to charge and the amount must be 
paid within two months' time. 1 agreed to. his 
conditions; because there was no way out bf 
it and paid fifty pounds as first instalment. But 
later 1 found that I'had no means to pay the 
remainder within the limited time. 1 new quite 
well that it was imposible for uncle Bharat to 
arrange " that amount. 1 was not only hopeful 
but" sure bf obtaining the amount from orte 
source. It was a near relative of mine, who 
Was very rich, and who had said at one.tirhe 
that if I wanted money for further education he 
Would be able to give me, but not a penny for 
going to England. 1 thought he had made that 
statement in order to dlssuade me from.going. 
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to England but he would help me, if I stood in 
need. He had no son and I was a near relative. 
So 1 wrote to him by the airmail. 

In the mean-while 1 had to make arrange- 
ments to move to Peckham Rye. Luckily a 
room-mate of mine had advertised for a family 
in the suburbs who would have an Indian 
student. He received some letters from 
Peckham Rye as well. He did not like the 
area. He knew that it would be too expensive 
for me to go daily from CromwelLRoad. It 
would take too much of my time and the hostel 
itself was expensive for rne. He gave me 
those letters and told me if any of those houses 
suited me I should stay there. . I was rather 
anxious to shift as early as possible. After 
reading the letters first I decided to go to the 
house which I thought best and the cheapest. 
1 liked the very first of my choice and did not 
bother to visit the rest. 


My first impression at that time was that 
it was really a very nice place, but later on I 
had to modify my opinion. Considering the 
amount which was thirty shillings a week for 
partial board, the house was quite good. It 
u 1 Three were occupied by the 

otbpr ^1^^' niother and her daughter, the 

tcovn, »Hci tbt rouMMuing two were 
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for the paying gue.*. 

In a few day's time ! got ’ Used to the’ 
surroundings. The land-lady was really a good 
natured and kind-hearted woman. She used to 
take, a real motherly interest in her boarders. 
It was not for the sake of money. 1 think "the 
reason was that after her husband's death the 
two boarders who stayed with her one after 
the other stayed for quite a good number of 
years.'- They had become part- and parcel of 
the family. The first was an Irish boy \vho had 
joined the Bar and stayed with them for nearly 
four years. The other 'was a Swede who had 
joined the City and Guilds Institute and stayed 
with them for six and a half yearsi I was his 
successor. ^ She thought 1 would be staying for 
quite a long time and I also thought the same.’- 

But my expectations were quite wrong, i I 
got orders from my office to move to the branch 
office in Clapton. 1 thought the arrangement 
was temporary, and ■ used to , go every morning 
(to, the office. . . The distance being quite consi- 
derable, 1 could never he in time^ I was told 
that the transfer was for quite a considerable 
time and under ' the circumstances it would be 
impossible for rhe to live in Pickham Pye. My 
landlady came to know -.about this and realised 
my ppsitioh very well. 
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She said, 'Itf.ou should not v^orry. I know 
the owner of a boarding house for young 
people just near your office. I will speak to 
her personally and get you fixed up. She never 
had foreigners before, but now you are no more 
a foreigner as far as 1 am concerned, I will tel 1 
her cver^'thing and she should have no objection. 
If she refuses, I know others and they will be 
glad to have you." 

''Please do not bother. 1 think I shall be 
able to find some place." 

"No bothers besides 1 havenot seen my 
friend since a longtime and this would be a 
.good, excuse for seeing her." 

"Really you have been kind and you 
should not take so much trouble " 


"Do not talk rot. 1 do my bit and 1 want 
others to do theirs. Norah has laid the table. 
It is getting late and the dinner is getting cold. 
Let us go and have our dinner." 

\^e had our dinner and afterwards we came 
into the drawing room. \/e talked at random 
on all sorts of subjects. The landlady wanted to 
clean the dishes and she excused hereself saying 
that she should get things ready for the morning. 

ew minutes later, Norah's fiance arrived 
and we had a bit of music. He was an 
amateur musician, though his real profession 
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v^as that of a draughtsman. The old grandma 
also went out of the room saying that she was 
feeliQg sleepy. Under the circumstances, I 
;thought it-best to leave the two lovers alone 
in order to be able to get up early in the 
morning and try to be in time at the office, if 
possible. Of course as far as manners go, 
they were persistent that.l should not go to bed 
so early, as I was to leave their house in a 
very short time. Besides they did not like the 
idea of being left alone, or was it that 1 did not 
like their music ? I assured them that it was 
nothing of the kind and their company was 
most enjoyable, but 1 was sleepy and 1 must 
go to bed. They appeared reluctant but said 
that if 1 must, 1 must and nothing could be said 
beyond that. 

They were jolly well glad to get rid of me. 
At that time, 1 was reminded of a slang but 
patent English pharse that two is company and 
three is crowd. 1 hated all these show forrna- 
lities. Iheir outward beh-.viour showed mat 
"should leave them as early as possible. The 
only meaning of their words was that they 
Would be offended if I leave them. Sometime^ 
these forrnalities put people in a very awkward 
'position. These etiquettes at times are unbara** 
ble. A poor fool who tries to please all be- 
comes a bore and most hateful creature. 
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1 tried to sleep but 1 could not for a long 
.time. My _brain collided with all sorts of 
rambling thoughts. There was the landly, frank, 
determined, clean, loving and of open-hearted 
nature. She did her bit for every body as she 
oised to say The way in which she used to 
look after me was not for the sake of money, 
■but just for the love of it. She used to clean 
all my dirty linen in order to save the laundry 
bill and used to keep cheap cigarettes in the 
house for my guests, because she said 1 must 
not spend any money on tobacco, when I did 
not smoke. Then there was the old lady, irrit- 
able, quiet, moody, wanted to be very well 
looked after and disinterested in the general 
trend of happenings and life in general. She 
•recieved a pension and had a little fortune of 
Tier own. She knew very well that if the family 
did not look after her, somebody else would. 

The first impressions anyone- would get of 
■b\orah were those of an ordinaiy type of work- 
ing girls which one sees tramping the streets, of 
London every morning nd evening, and even 
after a careful examination, such was the case. 
As 1 was living with them, it would be • better 
to say something about hir as well. There was 
..nothing remarkable about her — no ambition, 
and she took life as it came without any murmurl^ 
She had a round face, which though not very 
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attractive was not repulsive. Her protruded 
chin and long nose remainded me of the Punch 
cartoon. The thin lips drawn backwards were 
smeared with sex all over. The light -green 
eyes; plucked eyebrows and a big tuft of 
blonde hair made her appearance from a 
distance quite attractive. , She knew how to 
dress and her makeup was quite good. All 
was well so. long she did not open her mouth. 
Once she spoke you would know she was 
quite stupid. She was of a very weak nature. 
Thought she was in no way responsible to the 
man she was engaged to so long, as she was 
not rriarried to him. Her definition of morality 
was of an honourable contract between two 
parties of opposite sexes concerning the physi- 
cal relations between them* and the contract 
did not come into force So long as the parties 
had not undergone all the formalities. 

Her '.lexer was somewhat interesting. He 
had obtained his degree in Engineering from the 
Gity and Guilds Institute and was proud of , his 
academic qualifications. He. used to boast 
about the marvellous time had during the 
university life. The man, with a long face and 
a'big bulging forehead, had a stupid look about 
him, but he was not so much of an idiot as he 
appeared to be. He knew^pretty well how to 
get along in this world and how to achieve his 
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purpose. Long' big yellow teeth in the upper 
Jaw and narrow eyes gave him a hideous look 
whenever he smiled or laughed. There was 
something dowdy and sinister about him. He 
was of a tall and plumpy stature. The curved 
and hanging lobes showed that he was conceited 
self-centred and spiteful. A red bulge in the 
lower portion of the right eye, was also a sign 
of dishonesty, but with all this, there was some 
attraction about the man. He knew how to 
behave and get round, people. If he was after 
something, he would get it in the end. It did 
not matter how he got it and what would be 
the results and consequences. He knew very 
well that his beloved was infatuated with the 
Swede, but he knew this also quite well that in 
the end he would succeed. 

She was very much after the Swede i but 
from the description it appeared that he was a 
gay sort of a fellow who liked playing around 
and did not care what happened to the girl who 
Was after him. Such was the collection of 
people I had lived with for some time. 



CHAPTEI5 X 

I began to think about myself and my first 
impression of real western life} because 1 had 
seen a caricature of it in India. Had seen it 
® distance. Here 1 was actually in the 
midst of it. It was very difficult for the Indian 
mind to comprehend certain things which were . 
natural and ordinary for the \/estern mind such 
as, men and women walking arm in arm not 
only^ in pairs but sometimes in groups and 
very closely to one another. Though 
1 had seen these things before, 1 had never 
•taken any particular notice of them. There it 
Was a common sight. The predorfiinant thought 
m my mind was if it could be possible to 
b^ave in such a fashion without any bad 
influences upon the mind. First 1 thought that 
it was not possible. Every time when the girls 
tried to cling to me when we went for a walk 
or to the pictures, 1 was in an uncomfortable 
position, '^^henever Norah tried to pull me 
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out of the chair to teach me dancing, I felt very 
much embarrassed. 1 thought the same ought to 
be ’.the state of mind of others as well, but ! 
found, out that I was entirely mistaken, free 
mixing of sexes in all its stages and in all the 
walks of life has removed a good bit of the 
feeling of-sex-by sex I mean the fleshy side of 
it-and the development ol that sense of honour 
among men and women has raised the society 
to a somewhat higher level. 

Lost in such a type of brown study, I do 
not know when 1 fell asleep, because 1 imagined 
that the trend of my thoughts continued in rhy 
dreams as well. 

Next day, my landlady went to her friend 
the owner of the boarding house in Clapton. 
She got me fixed up there. 1 came to know 
that at first she was reluctant, but later on she 
said that she must have some foreigners as well 
and she was going to start with an Indian. 
The amount agreed was also quite moderate 
because thirty shillings Was the cheapest which 
she had ever charged. The place was quite big 
because she had nearly fifteen boardersj besides, 
her own family had occupied the basement and 
some rooms on the ground floor. It was very 
well situated being very near to the buses, 
trains and the underground and was only a few 
doors from my office. The view ^as lovely. 
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Behind weje.ai garden and the.tennis-GourtSi in 
'front werp the Downs extending over quite, a 
big grea. The place was not on the thoroiigh- 
,fare and was therefore, a bit removed from all 
sorts of immediate noises and this gave jt a 
quiet and dignified appearance. 

By that time I was somewhat used to the 
(English life. It did not take ''"me long to , get 
)Used to the surroundings and, know the inmates 
of the house. Besides meals the best .time to 
know them was after dinner into the drawing 
,rporn. This part of London was not -invaded 
•by Indians. There might have .been half a dozep 
.living -here and there, but .it was not a common 
sightas in other parts of the city. •' My fellow 
boarders had seen many -Indians but never had 
the .opportunity of talking to one. They had 
yery curious ideas about us even in this so call- 
ed advanced age and in such a progressive 
country like Bngland.. Some thought us to be 
black savages, who ought to be kept under 
control by means of whip and that ..our. rulers 
Were a God-sent oppbjturiity tor us. They 
v/ere doing us an unimaginable amount of good. 
They were educating us and making us civilised 
human beings fit .to live in the world of to-day» 
They had built roads and railwaysj constructed 
bridges and canals had linked the whole country 
by jpeans of telegraph, telephone and the. Nyire- 
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less. Horrid things like the famine and the 
plague were things of the past. They were 
taxing their own pople and spending money 
oh us. They had sent their armies to, guard, us 
from the foreigners and their men were being 
murdered daily by those cut-throat Afgans and 
ugly Chinese. They were sending the creame 
of their country to put our house in order and 
govern iis well. They were doing all this diie 
to their goodness of . heart and that holy, 
solemn, high and moral duty of up-lifting the 
humanity as a wholej and they had decided to 
begin this with India. Others who had higher 
education and iniagined themselves knowing 
everything had a some-what superfluous kriow- 
r^dge about the country. They were following the 
press quife closely and were fond of repeating 
^e newspaper stunts with dignity.. It was 
interesting to hear them speak about different 
races, different civilisations, dangerous. revolu- 
tionaries, base politicians and a variety of 
<^her topics. Their talk was not limited :to' 
India but they spoke of the world as a whole. 
Tffe heated discussions which sometimes used 
to follow gave one the impression that these 
weire the only persons Who Were the sole 
arbiters of the world's fate. 

of the' labouring class also' 
used-‘to board with us. They were veiy "qilict. 
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Took their meals on a. separate table and, 
seldom visited the drawing room, '^hen^er 
they were there they felt ou^of place, as sq^bn 
as the others of tne company bumped into it; 
They liked their own club and the pub better. 
Gf course their ideas were different, and some- 
times diametrically opposite, which Verc gather- 
ed from those labour orators. 'Whenever they 
found me alone they told me not to mind 
whatthese silly idiots talked about my country; 
because they knew very well that all they were 
saying about it was bosh and sheer nonsense.- 
They knew everything about india. 

, The persons who had been to India, had 
explained to them everything in full detail. , It, 
consisted of fellow-workers just as in Engrt; 
land and these bloated capitalists were sucking, 
the ^ blood of the people there, as they wef:e: 
sucking :it here. All the sympathy and good 
wishes were with me and they went so far as. 
to suggest if 1 did not like the company in the 
boarding house 1 could accompany them to,, 
their club and the pub and that they were quitq 
cheap. 1 thanked them for their kind offer ard 
promised to go with them' some day. ' .. . 

One evening when 1 was alone . in: the 
drawing room a young lady boarder of about 
twenty six came in and .said that she had some 
confession to make. She had been trviiis. to 
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catch me alpiie during the last few days but 
wasmnaWc to'do so. That evening others had' 
gone to a dance and she found it to be the 
most' opportune time to tell me the whole story; 
mid relieve herself of a burden from her. 
conscience. 

, "But why pick hie of all the persons here' 
to tell the sitofy:?" ‘ ' • 

"Because' it concerns you. It is. like this. 
Our managere.ss here told us one evening that 
every one-in these days should be of a liberal 
mind as the world was changing. She herself 
was very liberar minded and wanted her guests 
to be so. She was gping to. have, an Indian into 
the house and said that if anyone had any 
objections he or she-should lefher know before- 
hand^ ‘.No one had ,ari.y objections and I too. 
did not have any} but when she said that she 
was going to put, you on my table I got very, 
furious and told her off. .i told her plainly, 
that. I wds not going to have any savage on my' 
table eating with his dirty. Iiands and' creating a 
filthy mess.' It was enough that she \yas going 
to have him in the house. I was the only one 
who had a table for twP with a vacant place. 
She 'asked me to squeeze myself into one of 
the- bigger tables and decided to give that small _ 
table ‘'^sll to yburself. I told her that 1 was 
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prepared to do that much, because we ought to 
be somewhat lab^ral. 

• "Hirst when 1 saw ,yoU 1 was wbnder-strucl;. 
The Nvay in which you talked and behaved was 
just like us and even better than some of us. 
The next thing was your quite a norma! fashion 
\yith knives and forks. All this was beyond 
me. 1 co.uld not imagine Indians in, such a role. 

1 bad seen them on the films talking and ber 
having in quite a funny fashion. Now. my 
opinions are . quite changed. The more I know 
about you. the more 1 like you. Vou area 
hand-some race of’ brown people highly 
cultured and very well polished. . 1 thought it 
better to tell you tliat i felt sorry for my 
behaviour." 

"Oh ! that is alright and you. were perfectly 
right when your ideas were' such." 

"Since then 1 have been reading books on 
Hindu philosophy and culture and I would liKc 
to ask you certain questions." 

■'That evening 1 Was not in a philosophic 
and'cuitura! moodf and besides my knowledge 
on; the subjects was very limited; I told her 
that 1 was a §ny type of a fellow and dio ndt 
know "anything about it. 1. found that 1 Nvas 
liked by every onej because 1 listened to all of 
them and never gave hiy ojiinion; 
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Here 1 was particularly struck with the idea 
liow people are apt to form their opinions 
about nations by knowin’g a few individuals. 
Aimlessly we talked on various subjects without 
coming to any conclusions. ’^hen it was 
getting late we decided to go to bedj because 
the party gone out for dancing would not be 
returning till the early hours of 4he morning. 
The girl jh at evening particularly seemed very 
pleased with herself having taken a load off 
her mind. 

My fellow boarders belonged. to different 
walks of life. The two labourers were middle 
aged with strong and sturdy appearance. Each 
of them represented the typical Codkney. 
labourer with a round face, red, nose and the 
tawny skin due to the over exposure to. the 
weather. The orly thing which they liked Was 
beer, and their own company. They did not 
care about their dress. The idea aiways' 
howering in their minds was that the' cursed 
capitalists were keeping them dbWri -and out 
and getting fat and rich< bn. .Ttheir’ labour. If 
you asked them the d^hniticn..' iof. : the 
capitalists, they knew not what to say t -Two 
things were vety curious about them;- > One 
was their friendship.' 1 was told thatvih^y ’had 
never heard any bad word passing . between 
th^m. They never made any difference between' 
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their belongings and when one was in difhculiy 
the other helped' him. The second one was 
their remaining single between , the ages of 
thirty five to forty, and remaining away from 
their own class which is rare among labourers. 
There was something, of will and determination 
about these fellows. If such people arc con- 
vinced that a certain’ course is right and proper, 
they will follow it to the bitterest end. Such 
a type is very useful when some one knows to 
handle them. 

Three , of them were School teachers, two 
males and one female. Tne girl was about 
whom 1 have already mentioned. She was a 
perfect type of a School mistfessj red and 
plumpy, took a child-like interest in each and 
every subject, explained things to every person 
in such a fashion as though he or she. were, 
child, and thought that she followed every-thirig, 
to its farthest limit? but the truth was that she 
always arrived at wrong conclusions. Good 
round face, , with nothing rernarkable about Her 
features, showed that she was an honest type, 
of person and would have made a very good' 
house-wife for sturdy and straightforward soft , 
of a person. The two males v/ere a disepnten'*. 
ted sort of fellows. ! do ..not think they toQK 
much .interest in teaching. .To them it wasi^an' 
irksome burden and as soon they were oiit of 
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school they , thought they had done something 
very great. They never looked further than 
their noses. Their own troubles, worries and 
cares were enough for them. They thought that 
they \yere fighting this evil world with great 
tourage and dexterity. They wanted ..to ,get 
Vnarried as early as possible and settle down 
r's' good homely people. Such people .cap 
never dp anything ip life. 

There was an old Doctor who was leading 
a sort' of retired life because he was not a 
regular practitioner. .He took a philosophic 
attitude towards life and never botheted what 
was happening all around. If sornebpdy was 
suffering he would help him. The only times 
when people saw him \yas at meals, othery/lse 
he used to shut himself up in his own room and 
read books. . The three girls \yhos.e rooms were 
just near mine were gay type of creatures. T)yo 
of theni were shop assistants and one a typist. 
All of them were very young, cheerful and full 
of life. Their only bother was for to-day and 
they never cared for to-morrow. The nappy 
faces 'showed that life after all had its own 
)pys. The remaining four boarders had 
occupied rooms on fhe top floor. Twp pf 
them were students of some sort and the third 
a young boy was an articled clerk in a firm of 
Chartered Se.g.etaries. These were poor :typ,e 
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of students with scber clean and industrious 
habits. The last member of this group was an 
elderly lady with some annuity spending the 
last days of her life in peace and comfort. 

1 did not find any difficulty to get along 
with these people. 1 tried to please all of 
them and they "were very nice to me. There 
was something honest and good about these 
people. If they knew that they were not 
hurting . your feelings and you did not mind, 
they were not afraid to give their candid opinion 
on any subject. Here everything went on quite 
smoothly 



CHAPTER XI 

For a few weeks I was not bothered about 
life, '^hen the two months were. over i receiv- 
ed a gentle reminder from my office asking me 
to pay the premium. 1 told them that 1 had not 
received 'any reply from that rich relative of 
mine and as soon as I heard anything 1 would 
let them know. In a few days time, the inevit- 
able reply came that he was not going to help 
me even to the extent of a single farthings_^/1\^ 
informed my office accordingly and told them ^ 
that under the circumstances it was impossible 
for me to carry on any longer. The head of 
our firm called me and said. ^ 1 am sorry you 
1 ave to leave our office under such ’ circum- 
stances. \^e are going to deduct ten pounds 
for the charges which we have incurred on 
account of you and give you the re.maining 
forty, if ever you are in a position to join our 
firm we Would be glad to have you back, if there 
be a vacancy." 
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1 thanked the old' gentleman and returned to 
my lodgings to'consrder what I should. do next. 
On my way back 1 felt giddy and helpjess. 
Everything seemed dark and 1 like a lonely 
creature fighting this strange and tiresomeworld. 
There was no one whom< I could call my own. 
■\/ho wo Id'help me in this strange land ? There 
was not even a single Indian whom 1 could call 
my friend because 1 knew nobody. Getting 
out of the bus was a troublesome and tedious 
task. The pavement Was very, slippery and it 
was impossible to look even a ifew feet in front 
-of you due to one of those -thick black fogs 
which- are typically termed'as the pcasoupers. 
It was- with. great difficulty that breached my 
place and hwas jolly well glad to get back in 
•warm- and" cosy surroundings. Seeing me with 
a long drawn face the imm^ites asked what was 
the matterj but 1 told them that I was. not feel- 
ing well and retired quietly • my room.. I 
Wanted to think but 1 could not . think .any 
lortger. , - . ^ 

, . 1 .was seized by the idea why slxjuld ' not 1 
t;y one of the competitive cxamina'tfons ? '"If 
successful all my troubles and worries^' would 
'be over. , At that juncture 1 was hampered With 
conscientious considerations. N^^'^as not 1 going 
to do something ? To do what, I did not know 
and still 1 do not know. Perhaps it is a hazy 
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idea still in its embryo or it might be a concrete 
one, but what is the good of telling it to; the 
world. If 1 wanted to be a member of the 
respected serving class, there were better and 
easier means of achieving it. That was never 
the aim of my life. Seeing every one around 
me doing it,. 1. was. tempted to do it. I knew 
and knew it perfectly well that 1 was going to 
be a hopeless failure but still 1 took it. Before 
taking the examination the question was of 
choice. First 1 thought of the civil service, the 
most coveted and respected order of slaves that 
has. ever existed on the face of this earth. Not 
all of them are slaves because there are masters 
too in that order. Most of the masters are of 
the- superior race. If there are intelligent brains 
in the inferior. stock, they are quieted down by 
being given a higher order in that well made 
steel frame. They are not ■ chained by their 
masters; but thq^cstablished order of society is 
such that they have to ; consider their friends, 
relations, community and what not. Then there 
are the products of their own efforts not limit- 
ed in number by one or two but amounting to 
dozens who also want to live in ’ peace and 
comfort. For their sakes and for sake of them- 
selves, they have degraded themselves to such 
an extent that they are blind to their surround- 
ings. Some of them try to do a little bit of 
good here and there but what is that before’ the 
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misery which every one knows and, dare not 
speak about it ? 

ol knew that 1 w^s in no way fitted for it; 
Did not prepare for it. Did .riot know the 
subjects and the procedure. Even after know- 
ing the. subjects if f had attairied the ordinary 
standard there was the question of the viva. I 
had not that thorough knowledge of the subjects 
so that even if I got twenty marks in viva 1 still 
could sweep the board. As for as the viva ^ 
was concerned I was not fittenough to get even ■- 
fifty. Not even the seventeenth cousin belong- - 
ed^ even to a lower order of', slaves what to 
say of that respected order. All my people' 
belonged to those stolid farmer or trader classes- 
who . never had heard that English ' was a 
language. ■ Secondly, I was not that strong,', 
tall weak-natured idiot, who would do what, 
he- is commanded-to; do. Thirdly, 1 did not 
have any hobby of playing the so-called sporty 
gamesi so that I could keep my mind off from 
any kind of serious thinking and inever be a 
danger but an obedient servant. Fourthly I did^ 
‘not have any knowledge of ' the outer world} 
because my poor circumstances had always 
constrained me from moving to different places. 
Lastly I Jiad that starved, stunted, thih, hungry 
■ emaciated and sickly Jook on my face, which 
showed th t my end was very near. "“Then 
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what .'.was the, good of investing the hard earned 
capita! on such a hopeless case, \vhen>all. the 
others were a thousand times better ? Even . if 
r could attain the standard without the viva 
after the first and the second trial, “who was 
there to' teach me and guide? and how was it 
possible for me to live for such a , long time, 
when 1 was not sure about my food even for 
next day. So even if I could get over the 
mental difficulty still the grapes were sour. 

Instead of suffering to such an extent, it 
would have better to join the military, ,,but 
there were some technical .difficulies. I liked 
the idea very much. There you are. not requ,ifed 
to use your brain. Obey and you model 
soldier, .you. lose your individual -selj. and "th.e 
question of right and wrong "does- not arise. 
Even if you have brains they should be used 
towards a given end. Something ,.Qfit of the 
ordinary, then you go to the top and direct 
everything, according to your wishes. . \ , 

Next was the police, something siiiiilar but 
not akin tO' it. The examination was to talcp 
place- after six months and it needed prepara- 
tion. ^ I prepared Tor it .in the most funny 
fashion and. stood first from the botton, Jhe 
forty pounds Were not only to last me for six. 
months -but examination, -fees and all other 
iCXpensQS were to be included. Uncle Bharat 
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xvasfin difficulties- and it .was not .possible lor 
him '■ to'.send' me- a single -penny. Sblvin^this 
puzzle, was really. ' beyond my: powers. But-1 
decided to- make the best out of a. bad bargain,, 
it was impossible- for me to stay eyen in that 
cheap; place-becuase it was :. beyond my' means. 
My first task, was- to find, out -some one: poor 
like myself, preferably one" from- my own 
country, so that I could share, the. room and. we 
could cook our own food. For this reason 1 
started haunting, the hives of my.- country, stu- 
dents. If possible 1 -wanted to. spend only four 
pounds a month everything inclusive and have 
the remainder for my education. 

Suddenly 1 fell ill. It was a. strange .kind 
of . illness. Hands, feet and- the eyes were 
swollen}, the. temperature was high and the 
whole body was burning. A dying fear eau^t 
me and I wrote to my, uncle that I was ill. He 
requested my guardian angels to look after me 
and'help me if possible. So they wrote ^re^a 
letter abking tne to go and see , them,. My 
landlady phoned them that ' Fcould not- move 
out of my bed. So they said that they were 
going to send ' a doctor for me' whose charges 
were very ihoderate but the money, should be 
paid -whenever he came -to see -me. The -land- 
lady who knew my actual condition f said ;that 
there-Was- already a very-- good-doctor looking; 
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after me and' that she had taken the whole 
responsibility upon herself. That was all they 
wanted and wrote to my uncle that he should 
not worry any more. 1 recovered after a fo-t- 
night's illness, but I was very v/eak,. At that 
time 1 received a letter from the angels asking 
me to see them at my earliest convenience. 1 
was able to move, so I went to see them. 

One of the angels looked at me from head 
to foot and then said, "you are in most delicate 
condition of health, I think you should gp to 
India back as soon as possible." 

"But at the present moment I can not do 
that." 

^'^ell, well, Ido understand your studies 
and so on but as 'soon as you recuperate, you 
can come back and resume your studies, A 
loss of few months time, say even a year, 
is not much, ^ou must remember that life and 
health are the two most important things. It 
is only for these that you are doing all this. 
A few pound's expenditure for going and 
coming is not much." 

I , at things I do not think I can go 

back. 

^es, your health is very delicate, I do 
not mean that you should deave-^t^once. Take 
some time till you are in a fit condition to 
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leave. 1 am saying all tliis, just for your own 
good. The climate does not seem to suit you." 

"'^hen 1 am alright what is the good • . of 
going back." ; - • 

"No use bemg obstinate. 1 am saying all 
this just for, your own good. 1 am not asking 
you to make up your mind at once. '( Think- it 
over and let me know, '^e are always ready 
to help you." ' • 

Poor deluded creatures, what did they know 
of my difficulties and even if they did they 
could not or would not help me. There was 
that, question of will. I wanted to learn some- 
thing and 1 did not want to fulfil the prophecies 
of all whom 1 had left behind. There Was no 
question of giving v/ay. 

,1 was again in- search of a co-boardef. All 
wy searches at probable places were fruitless • 
tyen the so called down-and-out "were' irt a 
better, position .than myself They krteV the 
means of living quite cheerfully and chdapiy^.by 
shifting from one place to another and fh'eyer 
paying their bills, leaving their dud suitcases 
a^nd making the poor woman understand that 
they would' be coming back, taking loans from 
newly formed friends and never • paying ' them 
ack and, it worst came’ to worst then beggirig 
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openly from their costudents. 1 do not mean 
that ail of them were of the above type. Some 
of . them might be genuine cases but most of 
them were so. Their prolific appearance In 
these haunts gave me a creeping horror, because 
I was afraid that 1 might rot be required to dp 
the samci but 1 was determined not to stoop-so 
low. 1 might have gone to some foreign 
country' as an honest labourer and then built 
my career up, but never to practice such cheap 
and mean methods. 

I come to know of a cook in an Indian 
blouse who belonged to my parts and I wanted 
-to see him. He was a fat, contented, happy 
and homely sort of a fellow, who told me that 
]hc knew just the type of a man who would suit 
me perfectly. He was living in the house of a 
Hindu preacher who had come to England to 
^spread the sacred Hinduism to these heathens, 
^ho needed a real religion, the philosophical 
‘Understanding of that Supreme being and the 
ways of becoming one with Him. He . was 
8^8 teach them that high Hindu Philosophy 
:^hich the world acknowledges as unrivalled. 
This great man was going to turn the world 
into one sacred brotherhood where therei.wiil 
be no misery and vices. He had chosen-Eng- 
iand to be his first objective* 

1 said to myself, "God help England. He 
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had come to a country to preach religion which 
had already discarded it. Occasionally on days 
like Sundays there might • be some old women 
and children* otherwise the churche were all 
empty. Old women went’there, because they 
had practically nothing to do. Children, of 
course, were forced to go for two reasons. In 
the first place, though the parents no longer 
cared for rejigion, they wanted their children to 
fpllow it thinking that it: was:good. feithem. 
Secondly they were a nuisance at home and. it 
was the best way to get rid of them, at least 
rar the time being; So much has been said and 
written on religion in Europe that there is 
nothing more to say. Some of the wise ones 
when they find it impossible to preach Christi- 
anity in their own homes find it better to pr^ch 
it, nay establish it by some Indirect and cheaper 
methods in other parts of the world.' 

- '^hy people want religion ? There ought 
to be some guiding principle on which the 
future course of life should be moulded in 
order to better it from the ckisiting state. If 
religion does not serve this principle any more 
now then it is as dead as dodo. Something 
which will put new life, neW blood in their 
i veins and raise humanity to a much higher level 
is needed. It. does not matter what you call 
it, -whether you dub it religion of anything else. 
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I tliougilt that this great gentleman was going 
to fulfil, tills, b^ause every mighty thing had a 
small beginn^ 



CHAPTER XII 

(fiat, very evening-. 1 went to the saefed 
house and thought of killing two- birds with one 
stone. My first was selfish; it was to talk to the 
man who was going to share the room with me and 
reduce my expenses and second was to see and/ 
listen to this august, personality. As soon as 
1 rang the bell the door was opened by the 
great man. Shaking' hands in the most ofiu ive 
fasnion and. saying that his name was such and 
such'hc welcomed medn very hearily. - 

’ first look at the man, and all’ my hopes 
Were dashed to the ground. He was a stumpy 
little fellow with very nice moustache, well 
marked Indian up-epuntty features “and a big 
turban had adorned his little head. He had' 
sortie kind of mean, greedy, selfish and unrelia- 
ble look about him. Later "when . i came to 
know'his history I found that 1 was not wrong 
in my’ judgement; * ' , 

He had a little bit of his own riioney ancl 
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received quite a substantial help from an Indian 
religious institution. Not only did he want to 
make a name and fortune for himself; but he 
thought of teaching, preaching and uniting the 
Indians abroad. He kept his. little fortune safe, 
only to be used in case of emergency and the 
society helped him generously. 

,r’ . He pretended to form societies and teach 
in' different parts of Africa. He collected 
funds from the people there telling them that it 
Would be used for their down-and-out brothern 
in other parts of the world. Some of the poor 
idiots who were already suffering could not 
Ijeaf the thought of seeing anyone' in a worse 
condition than they actually were and gave 
their hard, earned pennies for the supposed 
charitable fund. 

A big show, giving of parties, exchange ot 
beautiful words-and oft went the bearer of 
good news to Trinidad. Again there was the 
same game to play with the Hindus of the 
blace. He formed societies in different parts; 
collected funds and started his preaching. The - 
people were intelligenrand soon started dislik- 
ing the man, \/hen he found his position be* 
coming unbearable, he expressed his wish of 
converting the Heathens and England was to be 
his first objective. 
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Some kind of put-up show by the people of 
his own type — and. bringing all . the funds ' with 
him — the man established himself in London, 
Of course, he-was going to use the funds in 
England brought from these partsj besides'the 
religious society in India gave him extra money 
for propaganda and other purposes. To carry 
on the religious preaching unhampered that man 
had bought a lovely little detached house in his 
own name by means of these different fundsi 
For further progress of his work he would' be 
receiving help from time to time. - 'i" 

In one direction he was progressing 
marvellously. The zeal and dexterity with which 
he was working showed that the fruits W^r^ 
note-worthy and that was' In the direction ' 'of 
muscular exercises with his wife. He had produi:- 
cd five children within a limited period oL six 
years. The children having been born in diffej’^-!; 
ent places were a League of Nations by them^ 
selves. Goodness only knows how he ,,\y;a| 
going to bring them up. ' That being the rate^oj 
production, eyen in his young age of forty-sevgn, 
the number would reach to fifteen and if same 
ware the rate of his travel, then his family wpuj(| 
be an internatipnal problem. , . - 

•“ The. next person 1 can across washis, ;wifi^ 
a sweet little woman with a good round rfac^ 
She was dressed like a doll and her tommy Was 
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bulging out in such a fashion that it seemed she 
was going to bring forth another creature into 
the,- world very shortly. She was of a very 
weak nature and w;as very much worried about 
her husband and her family. She would fight 
evett when bev svas oa \be side 

thinking it to be her duty from the Hindu point 
of view* She possessed that slavish aptitude 
of following everything without reason which is 
taken to be the birth right of a woman accord- 
ing to the modern oriental trend of thought. 
Though out of Purdah she was still shy and 
never liked the idea of coming out into the 
public. Her husband was so jealous, suspicious 
and conscious of her beauty that he suspected 
that poor woman of adultery ahd fronication 
at every step. He used to peep through the 
chinks and keyholes in order to find out whether 
she was making love to one of the boarders or 
Visitors. 

I think, in the words of a Persian Poet, his 
suspicions had reached such a height that he 
was jealous when his own children embraced 
their mother with love. He was as proud as a 
peacock when she was beside him and used to 
look round whether people appreciated his 
posession. I think the deluded skunk had not 
seen any beautiful woman. The way in which 
he used to act showed that he sii<;h{>rt<»d hi*; 
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wife of infidelity' and he was thoroughly 
ifiiserable. 

1 was taken into the drawing or the worship 
room, whatever you might like to call it. 
Nearly, two dozen persons had gathered there. 
Most of them were Indian, students, One or 
two were the members of the sect about which 
he Was gojng to preach and therefore thought 
it. their duty to support the. cause by every 

possible means. 

• 

Some of them were those fanatical dull 
heads who really believed in the great cause. 
They judged everything according to their own 
standard. The way in which they were brought 
up made them think that they were the top. 
They were those high type of vegitarians who 
did not touch anything, if it was brought with 
meat} but if anyone saw them swallowing eggs 
and fish they would shout with all the force of 
an argurhent, that these things ware vegetables 
in the West because some doctor said so. At 
the same time they would fly at my throat if I, 
said that they are babooons because some 
philosopher said so. , 

They were the great believers of Indian 
freedom. This talk about revolution, nationalism, 
socialism and communism was all bunk. Con- 
vert the English into Hinduism and. all your 
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troubles and worries will be at an end. They- 
will, realise how great people you are. 
^ill give you your freedcm and become 
your servants. It was interesting to hear 
them ispealc of that big, after having 

gone all that wry and still being blind to 
everythingj neither seeing the world nor 
caring to understand it. 

Some impelled by curiousity were also to 
be found. Their interest in going to that place 
was as much < as that of going to see a variety 
show in Soho.' Gay birds had assembled too. 
They had gone with the idea of finding some 
beautiful girls and becoming friends with them, 
but they were very much disappointed. 

0; The four girls were' not at all of a gay 
temperament. They did not care much about 
their dress and wanted to do something unusual. 
Having read something, but not much about 
their own religion they did not find anything 
comforting in it. So they thought of haunting 
meetings of other religionsj besides it was a 
good pastime when they had nolhing to do. 

The most interesting in the whole group 
was a shrewd old lady; She was either getting 
something from the Intelligence Department or 
she wanted to keep the neighbourhood clean 
and free from filthy mess. It might be that she 
knew something of the Vedic philosophy and 
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wanted to know more about' it from a -Hindu 
Pandit. Anyhow 5 he pretended to take a great 
interest in the whole movement and kept a good 
eye on all- those who assembled there. • She 
signed her name in the legister as one of the 
converts and made those girls to do likewise; 
She was quite influential in the surrounding 
districts, especially in the churches, because it 
was there she, used to arrange meetings on days 
other than Sundays for this gentleman. 

. I was told that the gatherings were quite 
big and the discussions interesting. After four 
months' preaching the converts register contained 
nine names/ three old ladies, four girls and two 
Indian students. . J 

' People in the drawing room had arranged 
themselves into different little groups. They 
were talking on all. imaginable subjects but not 
religion, fhis was the state of affairs . for 
nearly three quarters of an hour. Exactly.' at 
.seven the gentleman appeared in his ceremonial 
dress. Everyone knew what to do. All the 
furniture in the room was heaped up in a c6rnei> 
At the other end of the .room a corner of the 
carpet was overturned and I noticed a square 
pit covered with a wooden board. After ;re^ 
moving the cover some wood was put - into, it* 
The gentleman, with his wife sat on one side^of 
the pit and the old lady sat facing the^n. All the 



others had to sit uncomfortably on the carpet, 
The wood was lit by means of camphor. Then! 
some mixture containing butter, sugar and other 
things was put on the fire after recitations of 
some religious hymns, I happened to know 
some Sanskrit and those hymns, and to me his 
pronunciation and acting appeared quite funny 
because they were all wrong. In a few minutes 
time the room was filled with smoke. Nearly 
all of them started coughing and sneezing. It 
was quite interesting to see them getting red 
and blue in the face and the gentleman saying 
that their breathing of this purified air would do 
them an immense amount of good. After the 
ceremony every one was getting ready to 
leave. 

Later I came to know that this great cause 
was hampered on all sides and the gentleman 
was forced to leave the shores of that inhospit.* ' 
able country. He Was swindled to the extent 
of hundred and fifty pounds by a person through 
whom he bought the house. His expenses were 
quite heavy and the amount of help received 
was not sufficient. He was forced to sell the 
house for whatever he could get and it was 
bought on the hire purchase system. So the 
great movemeut which was to transform this 
miserable world into a union of peace and 
brotherhood had such an inglorious ending. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 

' about half past eight, when everybody, 
had left and I was about to leave, the young- 
rnan, with whom I had to share the room for 
nearly a year, entered the house. He was tall, 
and fair but not handsome. He v/as clean 
sharved and had greenish eyes. Though he was 
not rnore than thirtyfive? grey hair and wrinkles 
on his face made him look quite bid. Slanting 
forehead, raised cheek bones and teeth pretrud- 
ing out gave him quite a cunning, deceitful, and 
sinister appearance. He was not only shabbily 
dressed, but \vas clumsy in his behaviour. That 
Nyas the re son that everybody wanted to avoid- 
him and they were right in doing that. He 
could not be' taken for an Indiaui but he could 
not be assigned to any other country as well. 

1. think he was a gentleman from nowhere. .1 
was told by the owner of the house that this 
NVas Kaka the gentleman, 1 had been waiting 
for. Kaka asked me .to. follow him to, his.robmi 
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After asking me to sit down he said, 'M am 
rather tired and it is getting late, il there is 
any thing important, just let me know." 

"1 have been told by a friend of mine from 
that Indian house that you might be willing to 
share a room with me so that we might cook 
our own food and reduce the expenses to the 
minimum." 

"^es, that cook liad already told me about 
^ou and your poor condition. Though lean 
affotd to live in a better style, I would not 
mind reducing my expenses a bit. Besides 
taking your poor circumstances into conside- 
ration 1 might be prepared to do that much 
favour." 

"I do not know how to thank you because 
you have taken me out of a great difficulty." 

"That is a thing for the future to be seen. 
Let me see how we get along. If you do not 
suit me then you would be putting me into 
plenty of inconvenience at least for the tinie 
being, you better give me your name and 
addressi and see me in two or three days' time. 

I wiil search for a suitable room and as soon 
as 1 find one ! will let you know." 

"Day after tomorrow 1 will be here at about 
seven in the even mg." 

"you also, be on the lookout for a big and 
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cfieap room. If you find one just let me know. 
Do, not make any definite ajrrangementsj I will 
accompany you and then have a talk with the 
landlady." 

After this short conversation 1 returned to my 
lodgings. The next-morning I told the owner 
of the boarding house that 1 was going to leave 
very shortly and live, with a friend, because, 

I wanted to reduce my expenses to the minimum. 
She knew everything about me and said that I, 
could pay as much as I could afford and stay 
as long as I wanted to. I did not want to be 
under any obligation if I could help it. 1 
thanked her for , her kindnessj but at the same 
time stated my inability to stay. 

I could not find any suitable room because 
1 never made a door to door search for it.,- Two 
days after when I went to'^see this newly formed 
acquaintance, he asked me to shift at once to. 
our new lodgings which were near Manor 
House. It was a big basement room but the 
place was filthy; 1 had to mould myself 
according to circumstances. The house was 
owned by an Anglo-German family. ^ l 
one big double bed had covered most of the 
space in the room. It was a misnomer to uu”. 
it a bed} because every part of it was broken 
and -on the top of it the old "woman asked us 
to share it. I . was prepared to live. in that 
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wretched condition, but I refused to share the 
the bed. Thinking that we might . not stay she 
said that she could provide us with another 
small bed. It was an apology for abed but 
still much better than the first one. Kaka ex- 
pressed his wish of occupying the small one 
and I was left with no choice. 

. The Anglo-German family consisted of a 
German gentleman and his fat old English wife. 
The German, a strong and stout little fellow, 
with a bald head had the appearance a perfect 
Hun. He was proud of his descent. He was 
happy honest contented and a straightforward 
person. He possessed a very active brain but 
that* activity had no definite aim. He was a 
kneen observer of that post-war hatred of the 
Hun by the Briton. He had seen the whole 
propaganda and its actual effects during , and 
after the. war. His blood, would boil, if you 
reminded him of those days. 

Touch him on the weak point and he would 
bubble out, ' I would have worked wonders. I 
would have showed these dull-headed English, 
what a German could do. 1 might have been 
been a, great German spy and, believe me, I had 
all the opportunities to do so. On the contrary, 

1 a German, was an honourable member of the 
Scotland ^ard. '^as kept here during the war 
to keep close watch on the activities of the 
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foreigners and tlie English alike. 1 was a pres^f 
ever of law and order. Imagine' me doing that, 
blit 1 did it .and did it 'SO well, that I 4°^ a 
medal' for that;- ■ I acted against my own con?, 
science and'did all, this just d-or the love of’ niy, 
wife arid children." - ; ; V 

v" ’ - ; r , . t - 

■ The persons whom he called ; dull heads 
were quick enough to know his weakness' and 
trusted him Completely. In his younger days 
he must have been a very active and, useful 
worker for those under whom he worked? but 
in his old days when I saw him he was so quiet,; 
self-centred and secluded that he did no,tknqw 
what was happening, what to say of his house, 
even outside his own room. Even in that , pld 
age he could earn four to five pounds a week. 
He recharged batteries and rcpaped wifeless setS; 
Not only this, he used to make wireless sets 
and sell them quite cheap by putting them into 
a shop, the owner of which was his friend. 
Give him any set and he would make orte,' but 
ask him anything about its technical ties and hq 
would shake his head. In his own room every- 
thing was upside down? it was an entanglement 
of wires? but to him it was'so ' orderly that he 
could pick up atonce whatever he wanted. He 
was happy inside it and wanted no disturbance; 
He was' doing something .alT day long, but 
nobody khew what?. He wanted plerity^f 
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^ood ^ food, beyond that he did not care for 
what happend. 

His wife, bn the other hand, was a fat old 
stupid 'woman. There was something Honest 
about her, but she was greedy and dirty. By 
the way in which she used to dress and powder 
herself no one could ever imagine her to be so 
dirty. She had a very nice drawing room filled 
'w^ith antique furniturej but it was always locked. 
It; was opened on occasions like, the visit of 
her farnily. She had nearly half a dozen child- 
ren and all of them rich, prosperous, and settled 
in: life. Two of her sons were so rich that 
they had beautiful villas in the suburbs of 
London, with plenty of servants, cars and all 
the modern comforts of life. She was fond of 
pomp and show. She was proud of her fami y 
and she could have lived with any of her sons 
in comfortj but the love of her husband was 
too deep. 

' The old man did not want any help from 
his children. Some of them were even ashamed 
to see the way in which he lived, but they dare 
not say anything to that proud old man. He 
wanted to be free, independent and happy. 
He said that so long as he had two stout hands 
and an .active brain, he would not live on the 
charity of others. If he was infirm and unable 
to earn anything then he had a perfect right 
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over any of tliem, because he had brought them 
up. Besides, why should he be a burdon upon 
one and not on the other? He did not like to 
be a nomad, neither did he want a contribution 
from all of them. His wife would have very 
much liked to live with them. She would do 
so if he died before her, though he might leave a 
little fortune which would be quite sufficient 
for her. 

Here 1 could understand something of the 
lower middle-class English life. The post-war 
new-rich on whom so much has been written 
during recent years are a hew factor in the’ 
society. They are despised by the educated 
and old English familiesj but at the same time 
their trying to mix witff them so tliat they can 
get some money out of them is remakable. Here' 
1 could see how artificial conditions were creat- 
ed for the so called love-making by young 
people and arranging of marriages within a 
group of families. In order to ensure thejuture 
safety of these matrimonial contracts there was 
frequent mention in the wills bya‘ll rich relatives 
that if a particular couple were still husband 
and wife, there was so much to be given to 
them. Not only thisf but , direct hints were 
dropped to the boys and 'girls that such and 
such would be The most desirable wives or 
husbands for them. Their mimicking of the 
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i^iddle and the'upper middle classes and show- 
mg^their dislike , of the working classes 'were 
ridiculous. 

/. Gne afterrioon when I returned after attend- 
ing, a lecture, the German gentleman took me 
ihto the' drawing room, asking me to tea and 
saying that he was going to show me a most 
interesting lady. She was a neighbour of one 
of his sons and her name was Mrs. Clow'n. 
She v/as a plumpy,; red haired, weak woman. 
She must have been quite attractive in her younger 
<lays. She was rather notorious as for as the 
Indian? were concerned. She was sued for a 
big; swindling case by a famous Indian. He 
was a, merchant prince , of some sort and she. 
was an accomplice with two other criminals in 
swindling him. 

- On certain occasions the German was very 
inquisitive and he asked her, "''^hy did yor 
swindle the man? i was told he was fabul- 
ously rich. He liked you and he would havo^ 
niade you rich in no time." 

"That was true but every thing was pre-, 
arrgned and ! had no say in ,the matter. All 1 
had to do was to act, T was badly in need of 
money and a nice formula of getting rich in no 
time was found. Later, when 1 got intimate 
and started liking the man. it was too late/' 
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. in jail for three years. . '^hen 
you went you . were, quite shapely but during 
your stay you.liave increased round your waist. 
Lsupppse you liked . the place very much." 

"No, at first 1 did not. 1 wanted . drinks'^ 
cigarettes, and a hectic time, but even my move- 
ments were restricited. 1 had to work l^or a 
regular n.umber of. hours and 1 hated everything. 
After a y.ear's pining 1 found that there was: no 
go. 1 had to be contented. There, was nothing 
to worry about. My life, was regularised and 
,T.god rid of good many. of rny b.a.d habits." ' 

^■'No, well, then it was all for good." 

"Anyhow, 1 imagine myself to be a better 
Voman." . ' . 

■ \ Kaka thorough l.yf disapproved and detested 
my behaviour, file- suspected me of imifiorality, 
indecerfey'. ancf all the other imaginable vices. 
The most he disliked was my outward and in- 
.Wafd behaviour being the same. He would' 
not have minded if-l'h'ad done; anything on the 
quiet.- Then 1 would have been a good mam 
in his eyes. His verbal: definition , or rporality 
and character was just the same as given by 
everybody, ^ but the practical applicatioti'- to' 
individuals was different. In the ..eyes of the 
world you are a good rnan so long as the 
general public does not know, that you are a. 
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thorough scoundrel, \^hat ah idea and what 
a convenient definitionj people having a certain 
bent of mind make their own definitions, but. 
they arc not logical, considering mankind as a 
whole. 

. One or two lectures in the College} and all- 
rriy time was spent at home,,' I was preparing 
for the forthcoming competitive police exami- 
nation. Most of the burden of preparing the 
meals and washing the plates fell on me. I 
dare not grumble* Kaka did the buying and I 
must do the cooking. Buying was a profitable 
thing in two ways because it saved \ime and 
money. 

Once seeing me reluctant he said, "'^ith 
you 1 am as fair as I could be. - You must 
understand that 1 have to attend the college 
from mcrning till evening} after that I have to, 
study for my examinations, which arc every, 
three months. I would like to spend as little 
as possible} but at the same time 1 would like 
to pass my examinations as well, j can afford 
to spend more, if need be and be free fro.Ti all 
.this .trouble and botheration. 1 am doing ail 
this because you are in such a pitiable condition 
and i have taken mercy on you," 

I dare not utter-a single word because mv 
circumstances were such that all i could do 
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was to suffer in silence. I imagined that , if he 
left me | would, be in hopeless condition. 
There was.no place for me to go to under such 
cheap conditions. Though the place was themost 
filthy one, which 1 could imaigine at that time. 
The bed was like an undulating hill, reminding 
me of. the sierras of .Spain, and full of bugs.. 
Sheets were seldom changed. . The place, was 
reeking with bad smell, '^hat to say of having 
a. carpet, there was not even a broken piece of 
linoleum on the floor. The room was daniju 
from all sides, eVen at the top. In the musty 
and dirty hole I felt worse than a pig. 

The only thing, we had for meals was potato 
curry and . thick crude type of Indian bread. 
Sometimes even that was not available. One 
evening when 1 was making the potato curry 
on the coals in the fire place, down came a ball 
of soot frorn the chimney. It not only filled 
the saucepan and made me look like a chimhey- 
sweepi but it also converted the room into his 
store. . 

During ' these days. 1 was so thin, starved 
and weak that fainting was a common occuV 
rrence. In order to save. a penny or two I used 
to walk a good bit of distance while attending 
my lectures. The only thing which gave me 
all the peace of. mind was honesty and' acting' 
according to the dictates of my conscience.. 
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My only pastime or amusement was sitting' in 
the park -watching people. In the end 1 appe* 
ared for the competitive police examinatiori 
with the inevitable results, as already mentioned 
that I stood first from the bottom 

After this I was of an unsettled mind for 
quite a long time. Often 1 used to yisit the 
cook' with whom 1. became quite friendly. I 
liked him very much. There was something 
good about the man. I think he was liked by 
most of the Visitors. 

A good many times f used to walk in the 
northern poor quarters of London. - One eve- 
ning 1 saw in the shopping area that a great 
reduction - sale was going on -in a shop \vhich 
dealt mostly in clocks, watches_,and fancy 
goods. 1 entered .the shop with future intentions 
of buying and asking the man whethet that nice 
little watch reduced to five shillings was really 
good. A thoughtless action, that man would 
have undoubtedly sard that it was marvel loii^ 
As soon as I pointed at the thing he took' it 
out. ' Before :1 could ask any questions he 
threw it with a- jerk on the ground and said that 
it- wou'dn t stop even, if it fell from a great 
height, wheh.l said that 1 just wanted to know, 
the make and. ask. if it was a good watch he 
was red, and blue in the face ®and wanted to 
give^cme,an .unforgettable blow. He- jiitnpdd 
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over tlie colinter» but before he' could reach ,mc 
! was out of the shop and started 'running, - He 
followed nie for a few steps and then returned. 

At; that time I thought discretion was the 
better part of valour. I do no^ know why 
I ran, but I was sorry for mysdf and I cried. .1 
could not understand the'reason of his behaviour. 
1 bumped into an Indian sailor and every thing 
was clear. The place was a frequent rendezvous 
of Indian sailoVs, dock labourers, pedlars, 
hawkers, crinTinals and the like. They have a 
haggling mind. For them going to London is 
of as much importance as going to Colombo 
or Singapore. They enter the North East and 
East End shops just to haggle when they have 
nothing to do. Sometime when they do want 
to buy they a.>k such questions, 'How long will 
it last? '^ill it break?' . and so on. 

This particnlar shop-keeper must have been 
in the habit of undergoing all sorts of experience 
through the hands of these people. A good 
many times he must have been irritated and 
teased to the limit by. thems but he. was power- 
less because they were stout and fieVce. He 
thought that I would buy the watch, and 
demonstrated all the good qualities before S 
could ask any questions. When 1 told hint 
tWt I just wanted to know whether it was a 
good make, he wanted to take a good revenge 
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and thought me to be a weak . offspring of a 
tribe who would not be able to resist. 

1 returned to my room, took out five shillings 
and went back to the shop. My main object 
was to find out the motive of the man. I knew 
perfectly well that the watch was worthless. 
When 1 entered the shop the man was perfectly 
calm and collected. 1 asked for the watch. 
He, gave it to me in a most polite fashion. As 
1 left the shop his remark was, "1 was mistaken, 
I suppose you are a student.'' 1 was right in 
my analysis. The only use for the watch was 
to throw it into a wastepaper basket. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

One evening Kaka accompanied me to the 
house of the Cook my, friend. had a 

hearty meal at his place. I indulged, in a 
frivolous conversation with his wife. 1 rather 
enjoyed talking to herj because shd spoke the 
same dialect as myself and 1 felt homely, just 
like talking to my own sister or aunt.,. Her 
little daughter woke up and wanted to play. 
So we played hide and seek into the room. 

The cook asked Kaka, "'^hy are you living 
in that dirty hole? \/hy not you take a 
furnished .modern self-contained (flat and live in 
a better style ?" 

"'^e would very much like to, but it is not 
possible to manage with the amount which we 
are spending." 

"1 have thought about that too. It could 
easily be manged." 
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"\ have a boarder who is pa^^ing three 
guineas a v/eek. Those arc our cheapest rates. 
He wants to pay something less say two 
pounds tenj but at the same time he must have 
pure vegetarian food and all other comforts. 
He feels out of place in a ncn*student insti- 
tution. He is appearing for the Civil Service, 
therefore has no time to go in search of a house! 
He has asked me if 1 could do anything for 
him. I have already told him th'at I know two 
other bdys, who might be prepared to live with 
him. As he has no time he' would not be 
doing anything. The buying, paying of bilts 
and all other management will be done by his 
room mates. All He would be reejuired to do 
is'to give them two pounds ten. lifeir expenses, 
per head might be less, but they v/ould be 
taking this extra trouble/' 

‘"’And what did he say ?" 


'‘He said that he would be jolly well glad 
to join you. ;He is of your community. • There- 
fore you two should get on line," 


In that case 1 will consider fhe matter and 
let you know in a' day or two/' 

Do not talk rot. There is nothing^ to 
consider. The whole expression upon yoiir 
face shows that you would jump at the- chance. 
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No use posing and talking all sorts of hotch- 
potch/' 

"you misunderstanding me.' 1 was 

"No. 1 understand you perfectly. , You 
thought of talking it over with Ganesh and 
impose your own terms, \7ell, you are not 
going to do that." • 

"just listen to what I have to say and then 
you would know'as to what I was driving at/ 

"Now, you listen to me- I have already 
arranged a cosy little furnished flat for twenty 
five shillings. It is beautifully clenn. One of 
my Scotch maids here has an elderly cousin. 
This lady is very adaptable and good. I will 
teach the old woman how to prepare Indian 
food. She will cook, clean the rooms, supply 
you with hot water for your baths. She wilf 
do the 'shopping as well and bring you the bills. 
All you would be required to do' is to pay the 
bills and keep a kind of general account just 
for' your own guidance. But I am going to do 
all this just on one condition. It is that, Gani^sh 
Will pay five pounds a month and not a penny 
more; I don't think your .expenses will be more 
than that but if they are, then you will hdve to 
pay from your own, pocket." 

- /'You got me all wrong Mr. Bhola. ' I live 
With Ganesh, DonH 1 know how he, is' eking' 
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out Ms existence bv trying to save a penny here 
I, ere and a rmny there. I like him and I would 

like to Iielp him /' 

"'Whatever may be your intentions. Nov/ 
everything is clear. 1 like the boy. He almost 
looks like dead and I want him to live. 1 was 
thinking to do something for him and 1 have 
sketched this. plan. ‘If yen like you can shift 
tomorrow. There are all the comforts and 
nothing to worry about." 


'^hile we were leaving, Bh6!a remainded 
me not to speak about this arrangement and 
leave as'de for the time being that henesty and 
equality stuff, if I wanted to litcj because to 
bis mind everything was fair from a business 
point of view, '^e did shift on the following 
day, though we had paid a week's rent in 
advance. In this new . flat 1 had a room to 
myself. There was nothing to worry about. 
I was very well looked alter. Only in a few 
da>s time 1 really did feel alive, and wondered. 
£t the change. Th: place being in the suburbs, 
thsre were plenty of open spaces. Daily 1 used 
to go for a walk and 1 recuperated in no time. 


1 Joined the King's College with the inten- 
tions of obtaining a degree in law. 1 was told 
that it was the most difficult degree of the 
Uniuersity; .bnt I said to myself, 'If | , get a 
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rcgrec It must be rea^y wortli somelliing'. By 
that time 1 \vas quite useJ to London lile and 
did not feel a stranger in the place. The onl v:thing 
which was troubling me Was my pecuniary 
future uncertainty. I was not sure even of 
getting five pounds a month from home, know 
ing full well that uncle Bharata was in debt. 
Besides, I knew perfectly well that this new 
arrangement was only temporary aud again 
I will have to find a way out independently.^ 
Another new factor was Bhola. 1 felt parti- 
curlarly drawn towards him and I knew that so 
long as he was in London he w'ould help me. 

This new partner who had joined us was 
a round-faced plumpy simpleton. He would 
be prepared to do anything so long as he was 
kept in comfort. .He was slow in thinking; but 
once if he was convinced that such and such a 
thing was to his advantage he would act at 
once, fde knew howllo get round people and 
achieve his own ends. He would stoop to any- 
thing so long as there was some material and 
selfish, advantage. 

I became a frequent visitor of the Indian 
house arid knew practically all the inmates of 
it. There I met famous poets and writers, 
public men and mill-owners. Rajas and milli- 
onaires, and-a- variety of all sorts of people; 
but the most interesting of them all were two 
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young students. They affected the future course- 
of my life to a ^reat extent 

. Both of them vyere quite young, one a few 
months older and the other a few months 
.youenger than me. All of us belonged to that 
transitory age of twentyone, when one is suppos- 
ed to pass, the boyhood and enter youth. One 
evening when they came tp the Indian house I 
vc'as siUing in my new suit in the drav/ing room. 
'As soon as they entered I looked round and 
they asked me where the Manager was. I told 
them that he lived at the other end of London. 
It would take them nearly an hour and a half 
to reach his place. Besides, he seldom visited 
this place. I said that if there was anything I 
could do for thern I would be too pleased tp 
do it. 

The \elder one said, "Oh, it is nothing impor- 
tant. \^e had a letter of introduction, so that 
he might help us if v e were in need of anything* 
It was given by one of his. closest friends. Now 
it does not matter, we are not going to go all 
that way and take unnecssary trouble, ^e 
nave dozens of other introduction letters to 
bigger and better people. 1 do not think that 
we would require any help and even if We are 
m need of, it lam sure these lettifs would not 
serve any useful purpose/'" 
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. . "Please do sit down, if you are not in a 
hurry." - 

''Thank you, we are not in a hurry. On the 
contrary, if' not a nice treat, we came yc'ith,’ the 
intentions of at least having a free tea, but now 
it seems that we will have to have it at the 
Lyons." 

"Of course you will have tea with me, but 
1 do not promise all the good things which you 
could have at Lyons." 

. "^e are prepared to have tea with you 
only on one condition, that if there is any'thing 
to be paid, we will pay and you will have tea 
with, us." ... 

"'^hat an idea ? Just now you wanted 
free tea and now you have made , up your mind 
even to pay for a third person as Well. If you 
think you have secured a point over me, you 
ate entirely mistaken. If 1. was a guest * here, 
rwould have been “required to pay for the things 
I orderedi but 1 am just a visitor like you." 

' In that case there is a greater reason that 
you will have to payj because I do not see any 
guest who will treat all the 'three of us." ‘ 

."Do not jump, to conclusions.- It is a fact 
that whenever i have anything here I pay for itj 
but Bho'a the cook here is my, friehd., .Some- 
times when ! am with his family in his room 
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and have anything I am not required to pay for 
that. Today as a special case he is going to 
treat all of us here. He has a perfact right to 
do so and my friends are his friends." 

I called Bhola up and told him everything. 
He smiled and said thnt he was not only going 
to give us a nice tea but prepare one or two of 
his spec’alitiesj because all of us were his 
guests that afternoon. He went, down to pre- 
pare those specialities of his and order the maids 
to lay the table for us. 

As soon as Bhola had gone down the elder 
one said, "I like your presumption. You hav^ 
hardly known us even for a few minutes and 
you have announced us as your friends, but 
nevermind. I think it is time that we should 
iniroduce ourselves. As you have called us 
friends without knowing even our names, we 
will let you know our nicknames. I am called 
Banu and my younger friend Kishorcj .and we 
are from the Punjab." 

"1 am called Ganesh and I am from India. 

1 have lived in different parts and therefore can 
not assign myself to any one place." 

"Since how long have you been living in 
London ? 

"More than a year," 

In that case I am going to t^ke ybur ^ 
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advice. Wc are living in the house of an M; 
P. and paying seven guineas per week indivi- 
dually for our partial board. Our other 
expenses come to another five and 1 think the 
expenses are too heavy. If that be the rate of 
our expenditure' 1 do not think we shall be able 
to pull on for long, arc in search of a 
cheaper and better place. ■ \7e have already 
seen two or three and we would like you to 
accompany us and see -them, or if you know 
any others, to tell us about them." 

,"l do not know any, because I never search 
for themj but I will accompany you and give 
my opinion as to one which will be most 
suitable for you." 

"‘^hen will you accompany us ?" 

.."If . you like, this very evening* because 1 
haye nothing to do in particular. I am stunned 
and horrified to know the rate of your expendi- 
ture. Even if you are paying that M. P. such 
an exorbitant amount, in the hope of a future 
gain, he wiil fleece you to the farthest. possible 
limit before you can get anything out of him. 
The sooner you leave that place the better it is. 
There are all sorts of people and you have to 
be very careful. You should try to reduce 
y.our expenses to the minimum. Remember it's 
the hard-earned money of your parents," 
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1 was sermonising with a posing 
attitude, the maids brought the tea for us. 
Bhola came not with one or t'.yoj but half a 
dozen of his specialities, '^e wanted, him to 
ioin us, but he excused himself saying that he 
had some important things to attend to. I knew 
perfectly well that he wanted to leavens alone, 
'^e. would have been formal if he was present* 
but in his absence we were quite familiar and 
homely. 

Kishore all this time was quiet as thojgh he 
were dumb* but his smiling mischievous eyes 
were fixed on me in such a fashion that he did not 
like a word of what I said. At last he asked 
rne to stop this nonsense of preaching and 
sermonising and talk something Irivolousl Then 
we talked of all the mischief and fun_jwc/Used 
to have during our school days and e^'oyeJ 
this very much. After this was quite talk- 
ative and cheerful. There was something 
attractive about his round, large, joyous, and 
intelligent eyes* but he v/as quite dull. Later, 
when 1 came to know more of him, not only 
did 1 like but 1 became fond of him. He had 
quite a big heart* but being v/ea!< and lazy was 
led into a wrong direction. He imagined him- 
self to be quite handsome and was 'very parti- 
cular about his dress. He liked moving there 
in the highest circle of Indian society, because he 
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was also a member, if not of the highest, then 
of the nearest to it. 

Banu on the other hand had a very practi- 
cal and sensible mind; He, was morally very 
loose and there were other weaknesses too in his 
character. There was- one very remarkable thing 
about him. If he regarded you as one of his 
friends, then he was quite fair in his dealings 
and would be prepared to do anything for you^ 

■ /Whatever may be the. cause 1 lik)d both of. 
them very much, Kishore felt so much drawn 
towards me that his eyes would always say, 
■'Whatever may be my weakness, we are al- 
ways going to be friends." 

^ After tea 1 acGompahicd them to the Ken- 
sington area to see those three iplaces. There 
was no difficulty in seeing them; because they 
were quite near/to one another. The place I 
liked best 'was also Their choice. They gave, 
something in advance and gave a week's notice 

the place where they were living. When 
th^ey. had shifted, they invited me for dinner and 
ancr that our mutual visits were very frequent. 
Bhola must have told them everything about my 
conditio'nj because whenever I went to see 
them-they would stuff a^florin or half a crown 
in my pocket saying that as I was late on their 
account 1 should take a taxi or some such thing.. 



CHAPTER XV 

It was the first case of my friend-ship. ! 
did not fed any kind of inequality with them. 
There were no secrets between us. Practically 
all my week-ends were spent there. We used 
to fight, try our strength, snatch each others 
things and play all sorts of mischief. Bhola 
enjoyed and encouraged all this because he was 
glad to see me live cheerfully. 

Both of them knew that my temperament, 
behaviour, character and station in life were just 
opposite to theirsi but still they liked* me. The 
depth of their liking can be seen from one in- 
stance. One evening they rang me and asked 
me t,o. accompany them to Paris by the night 
train, - I told them not to talk stupid, because 
I did not have enough cash even to go to Bri- 
ghton. Besides 1 did not posses'a decent pair 
of pyjamas or a dressing gown, They^told, me 
not to talk sill). They were taking me and had 
madf .all the arrangements. I would. not be re« 
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quired to spend a pennyj but have a free two 
week's excursion to Paris during the holidays. 
After that they would deposit me back safe and 
sound in London. I should take whatever 1 had. 
If my pyjamas were not good enough they 
would buy me a nice silk pair there. They were 
so sure of' my going that they had already 
bought the tickets. 

'I ' ^ '' 

1 went to consult Bhola and he insisted that 
I should go and see something worth seeing. He 
gave'me three pounds only to be used in emer- 
gency and told me to inform him atonce, if we 
were in any kind of difficulty or \yanted . any: 
help from him. I was very much excited be-, 
cause I was going to a wonderful place and 
would not be required to spend a single penny. 

In Paris we occupied a beautiful suite of 
roorris in a decent English-speaking hotel near 
Hotel Maurice in Champs-E'lys'ees. '^e had' 
taken hundred and fifty pounds, which we' 
thought would be more than sufficient for our 
two weeks' stay. It was really a thrill to stay. 
In a place where none of us could understand a’ 
single word of the language spoken. The difficul- 
ty was not only concerning the language} but' 
we were in. quite unfamiliar and strange sur- 
roundings. As far as I was concerned all my 
experience was a little adventure by itself. 
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My friends were a bit of gay birds; i Tliey 
did not like seeing anything during the day. For 
therri day was night and night day. To a great 
extent I had to do what they did. The night 
life of Paris was our chief objective. ‘ . It being 
the New year's time Paris was at the zenith of 
its g.aiety. Streets and all the places of amuse- 
ment during the night we^e filled with faces 
beaming/ with happiness. Men were shouting 
some familiar and happy slogans and ' women 
were throwing kisses at strangers. 

The first thing we saw was Casino-de-ParisI 
My friends had heard so much about Joscphctie 
Baker that they wanted to have a good look at 
her. '^e booked the front-row seats and re- 
ached the place at the exact time. The setting, 
gei eral effects, and the whole arrangement of 
the French stage was so wonderful, that I have 
never seen the like of it anywhere else., 1 was 
so much fascinated by the whole show that I 
waited anxiously for the next variety turn. The: 
interval was of about forty minutes and we. 
decided to have some refreshment outside. 

' In the gangway we were accosted by a stout 
fellow in a musty evening suit. He spoke perr 
feet English and asked us whether we were from 
London. ICishore did not take any notice of 
him .and 1 did not want to talk to anybody. The 
Only thing I wanted was to see the other .half 
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of the show. Banu on the other- hand thought 
that he jnight have seen him in London., It 
would not be a bad Idea to talk to him and 
spend some of time of our long interval, because 
the refreshment would not take us more - than 
few minutes. After a short introduction the 
man said that His. son was a big boxer in London. 
He himself was in some kind of business and 
he had come to enjoy like us. He. knew French 
perfectly well and seeing us strangers wanted 
to give us a piece of advice,-that we should be 
careful, because the place was full of crooks, 
thieves and all sorts of cheap and mean persons, 
ff wc wanted Aih . and some en/ayment bn tfie 
quiet, he would take us to a house where th'c 
charges were quite moderate ahd-it jwas a good 
and reputable place. It was by accident that 
he came to know about this place through a' 
French friend of his. 

The interval was too long and he himself 
felt like going there. His private car was 
standing outside. If we liked we could accoro” 
pany him and no one even would . know about 
our movements. - As though somebody was 
watching us: but my., friends actually imagined 
that somebody was and it was possible that he 
might inform their^parents. He also said that'f 
if we did not, like the place we heed not pay, a. 
single franCi because the owner of . the -pla^ej 
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knew him wel). There was no question of 
itlissing the showj because he, promised to bring 
us back before time. He himself liked the show 
very much and was not going to miss it. He 
wSrited to spend a-few of his dull . minutes there 
'arid it .Was very near. 

I > , ’ 

First K-ishore was on my side and did not 
want to. leave the place. . He was also .very 
.much Interested in the sfiow and said that there 
was hardly .any time to go to such places. In 
the end Banu persuaded him to go), saying that 
there was no harm and if we really liked . the 
place,, we might go there some other time. He 
.took a gentleman's word from that stranger that 
i we were going under his protection and every-^ 
thing was to be fair and square. If we did not 
like the place, we would not pay a single cent 
and if asked for something, we would say that 
,wc did not know anything and that we were 
brought there by him. He gave his word and 
said that every thing would be according to bur 
wishes. 

Still I did not want to go and 1 told Banu 
in Hindi that in the first place it was.bad to go 
to such places, • Secondly, it was sheer' folly 
to go With a. complete stranger in . his private 
.'Car.and that such dangerous • experiments were 
"always harmful and never good» 
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On \tliis Banu was very angry and said in - a 
Contemptuous tone in Hindi/ "'My little careful 
careworn/ you see danger at every step. 1 have 
never (before seen a-- coward .like you. I sup- 
pose you have read those stories where-people 
are taken into strange. cars and robbed not pnly 
of .their last farthing but ar.e left practically 
naked'shiverring on the -roadside. Remember 
we are .three, '^hat can he .do.to .us ? Have 
some courag.e, you fool. However' it .does npt 
matter; if you do npt .come, \/e . will see ^you 
before the .show begins.. Let me .remind you 
that you will be sorry for what you will miss."^ 

There was no choice for nie biit to accomp- 
any them, The stranger was quite pleased with 
the result jof his efforts. I am sure everyone df 
us knew perfectly well that he v/as.an. agent of 
fhose immoral houses but rione dared .communicate 
.his thoughts to the other. The so-called priyaie 
car was a broken ,tub.of.an old Renault and 
the driver a ghoulis looking crouching .beast, 
w^e got into the thing -and in a few minites' 
time were in front of a building with ali.the 
..'Windows clos.qd, * ' . ’ , . = ' 

. The sb-called gentleman jn evening .clothes 
;got ont of. the car and rang the bell.’ -.l^ithin' 
adew secohds'the door was,opened...aiid'.Vf'e 
quietly/cntercd the house. .After ';.our '^ntry-{the 
.door . was locked, and a woman inTSOnie-udifortii 
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stc'od in front of it. We took a' lift for the 
first floor and were received -'by a . very well- 
di'eescd woman of about fifty. She knew 
something of (every language, even a little bit 
of;Hindi. . 

She said that the place was visited by the 
Maharajas and other big public men of India. 
She showed us some of the autographed photo- 
graphs and I Wondered how could she get hold 
of such a scandalous piece of evidence. As 
we were coming from London, she showed tis 
similar things about the members of the British 
gentry as well. She said that life was such 
and we must be at ease and feel at home. She 
was'very polished, but there was something 
greedy and cautious in her patronising attitude. 

The vvhble place might be described in just 
the same way as at Port Said, with certain 
additions and alterations. In all the rooms 
there was a great display of taste and the whole 
arrangement was much 'more artistic. Ihe. 
furniture, carpets and every other thing was of 
the finest possible type. The" course of events ' 
was also nearly the same. The number of girls 
was, much more and instead of seeing them half 
dressed we saw them nakedi There was naked 
and. all sorts of funny dancing and playing of 
filthy tricks, ’'^hen there were only ten minutes 
left, from the.interyal of the show at the Casino,: 
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wc expressed our desire to depart. 

^Banu said, "Before leaving I would like to 
say this, that we liked your place very much 
and iwe have enjoy<td the show, '^e will come, 
some other time. Though we were brought 
here by this gentleman I think it is fair to pay 
something." • 

’ The manageress replied, "I am glad tOjhcar; 
such a thing from a. nice gentleman like ypu.- 
Next time when you come, we will have, plenty, 
of fun .but stay a little longer* As the gentler 
man, . who has brought you is our frequent^ 
visitor, I am riot going to charge anything for^ 
him.- The charges: for you, will be quite nominal-, 
including drinks and' all. They will • be; six,, 
hundred francs per head, that is eighteen hundred 
francs in all." 

•^ .:A11 of us were stunned, when We heard, that 
amount. .Paying, twentyrfive pounds, at once 
would heve meant returning without delay to. 
London. , '^e Thought she was lasking this 
amount, because she had mistaken us for some, 
princes. Banii and Kishore were in tails -. and 
1 ;;was in a lounge suit; Qur eyes conveyed, 
the .same idea, -when .we looked at .each , other; i' 

" Amongst us Banu ' was the one- who did: 
most . of the talking, therefore he said,’ "1; am" 
sure you must have mistaken us for some pririeeS ' 
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but i should tell you that v/e are ordinary 
students. We could not even pay you one 
third of what you are asking." • . 

,‘"1 never thought you to be princes, because 
princes pay and never talk much. Those .are 
usual charges. In yourxase J, might make some 
concession and you can pay say two hundred 
france less." 

We were determined not to pay more than 
three to four hundred francs. All this time the 
fellow, who had brought us was standing at a 
distance and did not speak a word. . Banu 
pushed him forward and asked him to say 
something? but he said that the lady was quite 
reasonable and we must pay. He asked . as to 
be quick because we were getting late for the 
show. Banu offered her four hundred francs, 
but- seeing that she would not accept that 
amount and was trying to detain us he said that 
we did not have a single cent rnore. 

Oh this she said, "You can give me a 
cheque. It you say that all of you have forgo- 
tten your cheque books, name any ' of the 
English banks? I will give ydu.p blank cheque 
and you can fill it up. 

This meant that there was no way out and 
^e woman was prepared forv. every sort -,of 
emergency?, She. stood in the . doorvyay and 
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blocked our passage. . At that time we were in 
a terrible fix and did not know what might 
happen next., 

Banu thought of behaving tactfully and said, 
'Ve do not know you. ^e were brought by 
this gentleman and he said there would be noth- 
ing to pay. This gentleman is responsible. If 
there is anything to be paid he .will pay you 
and afterwards we will settle with him outside. 
It is already late and please let us go." 

By this time the woman was quite infuriated 
and she said, "Do not try -to play any of these 
monkey tricks, with me mister. I do not know 
this mari and, if you want ,' to know the’ truth he 
is my man. No use, pay the money and' I will 
be jolly well glad to get rid pf you." 

Kishore was boiling with rage for a very 
long time. There I saw something of a man in 
him and seeing the y/oman using such language 
.he shouted at her with vehemence, "Get aside, 
you dirty thing, otherwise I will throw yoii out 
of my way. '^hat do you think of yourself. 
Now, try to stop me and I will show you the 
meaning of trouble." 

‘ She stood aside, but where coTTld he get ? 
The main gate was locked. His big eyes had 
;,b6comc bigger still, and were quite red* 
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He was trembling with rage and was pacing 
the room violently. 

She must have had plenty of such experiences 
and she shouted back^ "\ have seen a good many 
Indiansj but never the likes of you. You are 
nothing but cheap dirty thieves, crooks and dogs. 
I do not care if I have to keep you here for the 
whole night. 1 will call the police and tell 
them about your monstrous behaviour, and that 
you want to go without paying anything after 
having put me under such a great expense/' 

By this time tempers were running high on 
both sides and I also started trembling with 
rage. My friends said that they would not 
mind if they had to stay there for' the whole 
night. I looked round in the room and saw 
a, telephone near at hand. 1 made a straight 
bid for it and said that she need not call the 
police, I would. This time the so-called gentle- 
man came in my way and winked at the wpman. 
She suddenly cooled down and said that she 
was sorry for all she had spoken in. anger? but 
we must understand that she had spent nearly 
twelve hundred francs in drinks over those girls. 

might not pay for the trouble she had taken 
but we must pay for the drinks. Our tempers 
did not cool down. Banu said that we were 
not going to pay anything in the house? but .we 
might pay something to the man after reaching 
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the Casino safely. She said that v/e , should 
corns to no harm and he would deposit us safe 
and sound. Took a gentleman's word from us 
that we would pay him at - least the amount, 
which she was supposed to have spent. - 

. The door was unlocked and we jumped into 
the car. '^e asked the driver to take us as quick- 
ly ds he could to the Casino. On the way the 
man was mumbling all' sorts of sentences. 'He 
was a poor man. He had brought us with 
good intentions. ' If we did not pay he would 
have to pay from his own pocket. ’ We need 
not pay the amount which she had spent on the 
wine. His one-sided conversation was nonstop 
all the way long. We did not utter a ’ single 
word. As soon .as the car stopped in front of 
the Casino my friends jumped out of it and 
made a straight bid for the theatre. The man 
followed them. 1 being in^a corner took a 
few seconds to get out of itj but the driver 
caught hold of my overcoat and Would not let 
me go. He was muttering something in French 
but the only, thjng 1 could make out Was that 
he wanted some fare. Some people on the 
pavement were coming towards us and 1 did 
not want to attract anyr attention. I took out 
two half crowns from my - emergency, - money 
and threw into his palm saying that 1 ..did.nbt 
posses any French, money. H'e seemed not so 
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veiy much displeased with the amount and let 
me go. 

The entrance was quite crowded and I had 
to search for my friends. It was with diflFiculty 
that 1 could find them because they were trying 
to avoid that fellow, who was whispering into 
their ears that he would be thankful for what- 
ever they would give himj but they pretended 
not to know him and appeared engrossed in the 
show, though they did not understand the head 
or tail of it. For some time others who were 
enjoying the show kept quiet, but in the end 
they ejected him and told the man at the en- 
trance not to allow him in otherwise there" 
would be a row. After that everything was 
quiet and peaceful and we could breathe freely, 
'^e could not go and occupy our seats in the 
middle of the variety turn, because it would 
have disturbed others. It was of Josephene 
Baker and we regretted very much missing it. 
There was no go. had to stand at the 
back. \/hen the next turn was to begin we 
quietly went and occupied our seats. For the 
time being we forgot the past experience and 
enjoyed the show. 

On our way back to the hotel we marvell- 
ed at ourselves how we had hoodwinked the 
fellow and paid the man in his own coin. That 
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pride did not last long, because we were be- 
fooled in turn to a greater extent only two days 
after. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

During our stay we saw more of the night 
life of Paris than anything else. I think my 
friends specially did not leave anything. On 
the one hand we enjoyed at the places like Lido. 
American Bar, Hotel Maurice and on the other 
we did not leave a single filthiest and cheapest 
place of the City. One of my friends had no 
moral restraint and his behaviour was of a type, 
which 1 leave others to judge. Sometimes one 
in a day and sometimes two of the so-called 
women used, to enter his room. Not a single 
house of the type which we visited during the 
interval at the Casino was left by us. 

\^e thought we got most out of life by 
drinking, dancing and enjoying to our hearts' 
content. Only on the New gears' Eve, we 
visited seven different variety places and dance- 
halls, We did not know if there were any 
days, because we counted the dales according 
to the number of nights. The motto of one of 
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my friends was "seethe world you fool, because 
there is no life after and even if there is, youth 
Would be gene," 

My friends used to tease me 50 . much i about 
my funny ideas and about the character stuff 
that a good many times it got. on my. nerves. 
They goaded me to the breaking point. They 
used to tease me by saying that 1 was physically 
unfit. . One. evening 1 was excited and said 
that I was as passionate and strong as any 
human being could be. They were waiting for 
the opportunity and took me to one of those 
houses. Two of us selected two girls. First 
the girls, were reluctant but afterwards consent- 
ed to go to our hotel. The girls refused to get 
into taxi ju^t in front of the house and said that 
they would like to walk. At that time 1 was 
in a kind of maze and did not know what 1 
was doing. 

' The girls walked, with us for some time and 
afterwards expressed their intentions of having 
some coffee. \/e entered a shop near by and 
had .some black French coffee. After that we 
walked nearly a hundred yards and the girls 
wanted a taxi. My friends went in search of 
one leaving me alone with tlrosc two girls. 
For .sometime they waited, but when they saw 
that my friends were but of sight they pretended 
that they had forgotten something in that shop 
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and that 1 should stand there and they would 
be bade in no timej but they never returned. 
'*^hen my friends came with a taxi they found 
me standing alone. 1 explained to them the 
reason of their disappearance. 

Banu shouted, "But you fool, why did you 
allow them to go ? 

"As though it was in my power to stop 
them I They have forgotten something in the 
shop and have gone there to bring it back. I f 
I had gone with them, then you would have 
found that I had also disappeared." 

"'^ell never mind, you get into the taxi 
wiih Kishore. I am going to find them out 
from that shop." 

They were not to be found there. 
went back to that house, but the owner pre- 
tended not to recognise us and said that it was 
very late, '^e should go back, because every- 
body was sleeping. One of my friends wanted 
to create a scenej but with whom ? The doors 
were closed and nobody was to be seen. He 
suspected me of some underhand policy and 
accused me of letting those girls go, due to my 
conscientious scruples and morality rubbish. 
He said that 1 had spoilt his evening and was- 
ted his good money. He was at liberty to 
think what he liked. Two days back, we had 
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hoodwinked some haple and we were paid 
back in our own coin. 

I had plunged heedlessly due to excitement 
and momentary weakness, but the circumstances 
were contrived in such a fashion, that they 
saved me an experience which 1 did not want 
to undergoing through a most critical period of 
my life. Kishore was a good and innocent 
boy at that time, but he liked others having the 
so-called enjoyment and helped them in that 
direction. Later he became a hopeless victim 
of it. All sorts of funny things were happening 
around me. 

One afternoon 1 was standing alone in front 
of my window. Just across the road exactly 
in front of us was another hotel. I saw in one 
of the rooms a woman lying in the arms of a 
man He was kissing and cuddling her passi- 
onately. She saw me and she started throwing 
kisses, at me. For the time being forgot the 
-difference between good and bad. 1 was 
trembling, my whole body was burning and my 
blood was boiling. I was the personiHcation 
of passion and lust. If I had got hold of a, 
woman at that time 1 would have satisfied my- 
self to my heart's content. 

1 went to Kishore and told him to give me 
some money, because I wanted to bring a 
woman, that evening. He smiled and gave, me 
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four hundred francs without a word. Tliat 
smile had too mucH of meaning in it, but ! did 
not care. Took one of the waiters from my 
hotel, who was supposed to be an e.xpert in tha^: 
line and went in search of a woman. \^ith him 
1 haunted all the places, but did not like any. 

entered a coffee shop, because the / man 
was tired and wanted to have some refreshment. 
There 1 suddenly cooled down. I felt sorry 
for my previous behaviour. I felt that ! had 
conquered something and I was happy beyond 
imagination. 1 smiled and this time m/ smile 
was^also of complete satisfaction. The man 
looked at me and expressed his desire to go 
home because he was very tired. I allowed 
him to go home and gave him forty francs tipi 
He was more than satisfied. 

1 walked back to the hotel, because I was 
in 'a mood, '^ent straight to my room and 
slept like a baby. My friends came early in 
the morning and seeing my room unlocked 
entered it quietly. They thought. in my excite- 
nVent 1 had forgotten to lock the room. They 
switched the light on'. The way in which my 
blankets were heaped up they thought my bed 
cpnta'ned two human beings instead of one. 
They removed the covering but found me sleep- 
ing huddle up and my knees almost touching 
chin. Kishore still thought that 1 had enjoyed/ 
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outside tlic hotel and woke me up. I told him 
everything and returned him the remaining three 
hundred and sixty francs. They allowed me to 
sleep because they were also tired and wanted 
to sleep. 

I do not pose to be something of a superior 
being. I had all the weaknesses which are 
possessed by the weakest type of a human 
beingi but the question is of trial and ■ training 
up of human mind. 1 have a control over my 
character. Now 1 try what 1 want to do, what 
my conscience tells me to do, 1 feel proud for 
that and I am happy. 

From this time onwards my friends did not 
interfere and left me free to do what 1 wanted. 
In the evenings they used to go to all sorts of 
places in some of which evening dress was 
compulsory. I could have gone with them in 
ordinary clothes but in that case they would, not 
have been able to enjoy to their heart's content. 
1 also wanted some freedom and therefore Haid 
plenty of time at my disposal. During this, 
time 'my only hobby was to tramp the, streets, 
of Paris and see whatever 1 could. , ... 

/ .My hasty v sits to Notre-Dame, Louvre, 
Eiffle Tower, University quarters across the 
Seine, museums and so on and so forth were of 
the sameitype as those of a casual visitor who- 
goes on sight seeing and gathers nothing. 
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My visits to the Latin quarter were frequent 
and prolonged onesj because it cost me no-- 
thing and 1 did not feel out of place. The 
poverty of the place, narrow streets and lanes 
paved with stones, houses reeking with .a 11 kinds 
of smell and plenty of haggard and swollen 
faces were not a comfortable sight, but still I 
plodded on and on till I was tired. 

During that part of the year a good many 
of those faces tried to smile, but those forced 
smiles in such a gloomy atmo.«pherc were out 
of place. Pecpje.of all races, ranging from 
pitch black to the fairest possible complexion, 
were to be found; but the mixing was . so free 
that nobody seemed to be taking any notice of 
that. The absence of the colour bar in . any 
form whatsoever, not only there but in all the 
sections of the French society was really re- 
markable. The whole of this cannot be assign- 
ed to thi; French Imperialist assimilation policy. 
A good amount of this mixture is the war and 
postwar product. , , 

This mixed type is not a negligible quantity 
but quite a considerable amount, and they arc 
as good French as anybody has any right to be. 
The future effects due to the mixing of different 
races on the French social structure and its in- 
direct repercussions are things which cannot be 
judged beforehand. Certain inferences might 
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be drawn from some anthropological researches 
in different parts of the worldj but the mixture 
is so old and the civilisation was so backward 
that they will be very crude. 

Kishore had a very fanciful idea about love. 
To him love would come naturally, if he were 
in company of a beautiful girl. It did not matter 
if she was a brainless' woman. He thought 
himself on the point of falling in love with any 
beautiful girl he saw. Ever^'time' he was 
practically in love, but his choice would shift 
atoncc, if he saw another girl whom he imagin- 
ed to be more beautiful. He expected romance 
daily and was zealously in search of it. Even 
in our hotel his eyes would be fixed, if he saw 
a beautiful girl in the dining-room orthe lounge. 

One evening he saw a girl, , whom 1 would 
like to call a woman, who appeared quite good- 
locking from a distance and was very well 
dressed. She appeared quite beautiful but after 
a clcse and good look at her opinions may 
differ. She was a woman I c.ween the age of 
•thirty and thirtyfive and had a son of about 
eight years. She knew how to dress and her 
make-up was quite good. She was a peroxide 
blende and 1 think she visited all the famous 
beauty parlours of Paris. In any way Kishore 
wanted to get himself introduced. It did not 
matter how ? It was beyond him to understand 
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even a word of any of the Continental languages 
and she could not speak a word of English. 

He called the waiter and asked him by way 
of private information, who the lady was. He 
said that she was a very rich Brazilian lady; 
who came practically every year to Paris and 
stayed into their hotel for nearly two months. 
Her son was in some public school in Paris 
and during these holidays his mother was there 
to take care of him. She was quite a good 
lady to talk to and there would not be any 
dilficulty, if wc wanted an introduction. Kishore 
explained his difficulty about the languagej but 
he said that he would write in French what- 
ever he wanted him to write and he expected 
that the reply would be a favourable one. 

The idea was very . much appreciated by 
Kishore and he dictated him few sentences. The 
question was who was to take the message and 
get the answer. He himself would not go. 
Banu was the eldest of us all and it was no. 
good asking him. .Therefore the choice fell on 
me. . I was entrusted with -the task and be- 
thought thal the success was sure. 1 took, the 
letter when she was in her room . and found her 
son playing in front of it. 1 gave him the letter 
to be delivered to^ his mother and waited 
nervously outside. 'Within a few seconds she 
spoke something alound. 
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.! thought she was calling one of the atten- 
nants to ask him, who this impudent creature 
was whose behaviour -was so crude. I ran to 
my room and locked myself in. Later, we came 
to knov/ from the waiter that in polite French 
she was asking me to come in- She herself 
came outside the room, but found no one, He 
thought that Kishore was the one who had 
taken the message and he explained her every- 
thing about his inability to understand .;any 
language but English. Perhaps for that reason 
he did not wait fot a reply. 

After that incident whenever she saw us, 
she used to smile and wanted to talk to us. 1 
think later on Kishore and Banu took her to 
some- theatre or a place like the Lido or the 
American Bar, because, as 1 have already said, 
during, the last days of our stay 1 was left free 
to do what 1 liked. ■ , 

v One day we were having our lunch at Cafe- 
de-Paris, a famous and a fashionable place, 
’^'^e had occupied a table in the middle and I 
was the most conspicuous in the company. It 
was really interesting to have two well dressed 
fellows, around me and 1 in dirty flannels and 
torn sports Jacket. I was ■ a vegetariari at -that 
time. My friends called an English speaking 
waiter and told -him to give me some nice 
vegetarian dishes prepared in pure butter. 
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After this they ordered an expensive bottle 
of champagne. Seeing such an incongruous 
company, the manager himself came and started 
bowing before us. He made the waiters run 
tip-toe to fetch our things. A table containing 
everything of silver was brought before us. 
All my dishes were cooked in front of us by 
spirit lamps in silver pots. By that time we 
were the centre of attraction and all the eyes 
in the room were fixed on us. Every one was 
talking, and I think, the subject was the same. 
Kishore was the constant enjoyer of the Maha- 
raja feelingj but on that particular occasion it 
was not he but me, and the scene wSs im- 
pressive. 

He asked me to behave majestically and 
keep my chin up. All this show cost him quite 
a good amount, because the bill for my lunch 
only was two hundred and fifty francs. They 
were about to finish the bottle and were tipsy. 
Banu told me to take them safely back to the 
hotel if they were drunk. The tips only to the 
waiters were more ihan a hundred francs but we 
enjoyed the show and were not sorry for the 
expenditure. 

In the early morning we were lying in our 
beds wide awake because that night we did not 
go out, Kishore thought of ringsing, a friend 
in London and waking him up at about five. 
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It was quite a thrill to t ik to somebody not 
only long distance but just across the sea. 
The poor fel'ow got up and thought that we 
were in trouble. First we pretended that we 
really were. He started saying all sorts of 
things and said that he would fly to Paris and 
see what he could do. He \x as very much 
excited, '^hen the three minutes were about 
to finish we told him that everything was alright. 
\^c just warned to wake him up, because we 
were in bed. 

'^hat could be the result of indulgence in 
such ^ancIes ? The amount which we had brought 
with us was exhausted long ago. Kishore and 
Banu had nearly fifty pounds at the bank in 
London and they sent a cable asking the mana- 
ger to transfer the amount to the Paris branch; 
Even that amount had gone and 1 phoned Bhola , 
to cable us some money. After that there was 
nothing left except to pack me oif to London 
so that I might arrange something and send 
them. By that they would be able to pay the 
hotel bills and sWy a day or two longer in 
Paris. There was one good thing, all of us 
had return tickets. 

On niy way back I was thinking about 
Paris and the French. At that time my mind 
was in complete accord with the description of 
the wily little Frenchman which I hqd read in 
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SO many books, ft appeared that the only 
.thing he was after was your money and he had 
no scruples. He wanted to fleece you and the 
moral standard was very low. , The so often 
drawn picture is by those people who write 
books and who pass through places lik Calais 
and Marsel les and . stay for sometime in Paris 
not as an inhabitant but a visitor. 

Under such circumstances their picture 
would be a true onej but its application to the 
nation as a whole will be as erroneous as the 
statement that i have seen China because 1 have 
seen Chinese. People who do not think take 
such statements to be the gospel truths because 
they have been put in black and white by some 
great man. Later when I visited Burgundy and 
the surrounding districts of Lyons and stayed 
for some time in those places 1 could understand 
a little bit about them. They are just as good, 
homely, honest and congenial people as any- 
body could be. The village life there is Iree 
and wonderful. They are a reedom-ioving 
race. The freedom does not exist only in ideas 
but it is in a concrete form. 

To a Frenchman Paris is not only the capi- 
tal of his country but something gay and 
beautiful, which is really French and foreign at 
the same time. The beautiful city, with ail its 
glories of the past and its present attractions 
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holds a unique position in this world. The 
French stage is unrivalled. Its collection of 
arts and certain revolutionary features of its 
history arc to be found nowhere else. Now it 
is the centre of attraction for tourists from all 
parts of the world throughout the year. They 
come with different motives and all of them re- 
turn satisfied. That is the reason that it has 
gathered something cheap, immoral and filthy 
not only from France but from all parts of the 
world. 



CHAPTER XVII 

After my return to London 1 had to get 
busy. The Intermediate Examination was 
approaching and it needed some preparation. It 
took me some time to settle my mind back on 
studies For those few months I worked hard 
and forgot everything else. I appeared for 
both the parts and was referred in one subject. 
I was proud of the result of my efforts. I was 
■puffed up. From that time I thought obtaining a 
'degree was easy and neglected my studies, with 
the result that I came down in my referred 
subject and had to take the remaining part of 
the Intermediate again. 

From this time my mind was diverted to the 
social and political questions. I started reading 
all sorts of books and experimenting with life 
in general. I wanted to see real London as a 
Londoner. 1 wanted to study the so-called 
reserved Englishman and his equally reserved 
social life. It took me more than five years to 
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understand something because for the first year 
and a half 1 was nearly a stranger to it. 1 began 
from the bottom, because it was the easiest and 
in the end knew a little bit about the top as 
well. My impressions will not be compact, but 
they will be scattered here and there as 1 am 
telling you the whole story. 

Our arrangement with the new partener in 
the flat did, not last long. 1 do not know 
whether he overheard us or how he came to 
knoWi but he knew the truth. Besides, the Civil 
Service examinations were over and he had 
plenty of time at his disposal to wander about 
and find oiit a place according to his own con- 
venience. \/ith a cool head he calculated 
everything upto the last farthing^"' 

He came into my room and said, "\ regard- 
ed you as one of my friends, but you have been 
deceiving me. I did not expect at least this 
thing from you. You know my people and. I 
thought you would be a help? but, instead, practi- 
cal ly you have been robbing me. 1 have to pay 
nearly eleven pounds a month and you haye 
been paying five only." 

''You are a first class noodle, if you take 
everyone at his face value. 1 like your idea of 
a friend. You do not know anything about me. 
'^hat made you regard me as your friend:? 
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you are a complete stranger to me. Do you 
think 1 will disclose' all my secrets to you ? 
Could 1 betray the man with whom 1 have been 
living for such a long. time and who has reduc- 
ed niy expenses. It was to my advantage to 
keep my mouth shut. Giving up the game 
would have meant a loss to me and 1 had given 
my word for that. Besides you were plainly 
told that you would have to pay more for being 
free from all the troubles and worries." 

He did not expect such plain speaking and 
blunt retort. He expected that 1 would tell 
him a bunch of lies. 1 would pose as a friend 
and get round him. I would tell him that 1 did 
not know anything aboi’.t it, that 1 had also 
been cheated and that we should try to get 
some money out of Kaka, but he was taken un- 
awares. 

He said, "Do not defend him. He has been 
robbing you as well. I have calculated every- 
thing to the last fardiing and the total expendi- 
ture does not amount 'o more than fourteen 
pounds." 

"\ do not care. 1 do not think 1 could get 
a cheaper place. If I was , paying the same 
amount to somebody else and if he was making 
a profit out of that, it is no concern of mine." 

1 am not going to stay with you c\ny more. 
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because 1 have tound out a better and .cheaper 
place. Before leaving 1 >vould like to advise 
you not to stay with him any more because 
such people are dangerous. 1 have already 
come <o know, that besides this he has cheated 
you to the extent of another five pounds." 

"Thank you for your sound advice. 1 know 
him more than you. , 1 would do what 1 think 
fit under the circumstance." 

He told me all these things but he never 
uttered a word when Kaka .arrived in the even- 
ing. He used to address him as his elder 
brother and they understood each other perfecl- 
ly'i The only thing he told' him was that he 
was going to shift to seme other place, because 
he had made permanent arrangements, as Kaka 
was to return to India very shortly and he ^yas■ 
sorry to leave him. Kaka replied that he was 
glad he had found a suitable place, otherwise 
he himself would have searched one for him. 
He wanted to see him - fixed because he liked 
h’m. '^hat a hypocrisy ? They were exchang- 
ing these sweet words? but their eyes Conveyed 
something opposite, ' • 

Kaka was quick in finding out companions. 
He had to stay for another ,two months in 
London and he found out another Indian who - 
was. more than a match for him. He was the 
only one who could - get, something out of 
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Kaka and always put him in an uncomfortable 
position. This man was more than fifty with 
a monkey-like appearance. His dirty wide teeth 
set quite apart with some of them missing, were 
very hideous. His thin deep-set devilish eyes 
with bushy eye-brows showed that he was very 
cunning. He was dirty both in habit and mind. 
This man was some sort of a military officer in 
some State, but was forced to resign or was 
dismissed under peculiar circumstances. The 
ruler being half-mad was removed and kept in 
custody at some place and his son was put in 
his stead. 

This man being a loyal and devoted servant 
could not bear such a monstrous atrocity of the 
overlord and had tendered his instantaneous re- 
signation. 

Of course he went and communicated this 
act of loyalty to his master and at the same 
time told him, “'Though you have spent so much 
money in order to get yourself reinstated, but 
all of it has gone waste. Give me only a little 
bit. I will myself go to England . and see that 
you are brought back to power."' 

The ruler thought that there was no harm in 
giving him something out of his pocket money. 
If the man was able to do something then he 
would be well paid, if not at least he ought to 
be rewarded for his loyalty. So the man was 
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in London with a handsome allowance of forty 
pounds a month and' all other expenses paid, 
you can imagine the working capacity of his 
brain-that cn the one hand he imagined himself, 
if not the prime minister at least one of the 
future important ministers, of the State and, on 
the other, he was spending not more than six 
pounds a month and having a net saving of the 
rerhaining thirty four. He was trying to stay 
as long as possible so that he could carve out 
a little fortune for himself and afterwards live 
in his community with dignity and peace. From 
this only it could be gathered how mean -he 
was. The man was so crude in his behaviour 
that it almost amounted to barbarism. 

Such was this new partner which Kaka had 
found who afterwords made him thoroughly 
miserable. The man was not going, to be 
turned out since, if Kaka did not like his comp- 
any, Kaka himself might leave, the other one 
being prepared to pay for the whole flat himself. 
Daily quarrels between them and always talking 
in ironies had converted the place into a mad- 
house. Most of my time was spent at the 
college and in the library, and whenever I was 
there I enjoyed the scene. 

I do not know how, but the man came to 
know, that 1 knew some of the Britishers, who 
were high officials in India and even in England 
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were somewhat Influential. He started confiding 
in me. He showed me more than two" hundred 
and fifty typed Copies of letters and telegrams 
and said that he would give me a hundred 
pounds, ' if 1 helped him and took him to these 
people. All that voluminous collection was 
a piece of sheer nonsense and stupidity. He 
had already given some money to the fellows 
who knew how to make a fool of him. He 
was going to some of the Labour Members of 
the Parliament and others, and was hopeful. 
I wanted to keep the man at an arms length 
arid told him that I could not do any thing for 
him. After that he never told me anything. 

One afternoon when I returned from the 
College 1 found a quarrel in progress in its 
filthiest form> not amongst themselves? but they 
were on one side and the owner of the house 
and his wife on the other. The man was a 
solicitor and his wife a very educated old lady. 
1 do not know the cause .of the quarrel but ! 
was told that one of them had misbehaved in 
a rriost rude fashion. Both the parties were not 
only abusing each other, but their respective 
nationalities. 

The old woman was shouting from the top 
of the stair-case 'you niggers, Indian barbarian 
dogs' and so on, and spitting at them? .while 
they also were using the same language and 
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showing their fists froiji the bottom. The soli- 
citor was trying to drag bis wife into the drawing 
room and saving that there was no use getting 
intcail^ch a bad temper. ’ The best thing would 
be to tall the police' and turn them cut. He 
was the only tiian who appeared calm and 
sensible. ■ ' 

\i^hen»-l entered the'house she started shou- 
ting at me as Well, but I asked- her, what I had 
done. She replied that 1 was al^sp one of those 
ugly fiends and must remain where I was. ,1 
^tarted climbing the stairs but the: other two 
drom thp bottom said that if I had any .self- 
respect’ 1 should not go to that dirty, ^bif^h, 
otherwise she would spit on me. If she was 
nOt going to call the police, they would and 
file a suit against her for this insulting be- 
haviour. 

From the look of things it appeared quite 
likely that she would call the police. She also 
j asked me to stay where I was arid not bring niy 
dirty, self up otherwise the consequences might 
;bepad. I did not listen to any .one of them 
aiid^'^entup straight. Nothing happened.. I 
r w’ith the help of her husband, was able to carry 
her into the drawing room. She did ,not re^st. 
.She was trentbling with rage. 1 requested^er 
not to call the’ pblice and forgive them if they 
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had done something wrong? but she would not 
listen to me. 

,'^hen I could not persuade her! was on 
tlie^ verge of crying and •. tears began.; to flow 
from my eyes. ^ For sometime she looked at 
me and then suddenly she kissed me. There 
were tears in her eyes too and she wiped mine 
and hers as well. After that she was quet and 
said that she .was not going to do anything. 

I asked her the reason for all this.. She 
would not tell me and nobody else would. 
Therefore 1 was left in the dark. 1 never made 
a serious attempt to find it out because I was 
not very curious. , She said that she had seen 
.and known sp many Indians and they were 
gentlemen? but she had never seen the likes of 
the two down-stairs. 

She asked me not to stay with those two 
pigs. Another thing she wanted was that they 
should leave her house af once. Iff had any 
difficulty in finding out a place I could go and 
live with her son in Bloomsbury who was also 
studying Law in the University College. I 
thanked fier for the suggestion but expreskd my 
desire to live independently. After that vyc 
had some tea and before leaving I assured her 
that ;the room would be vacant in a day .. or 
tvvb. 
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On my way down. 1 was thinking of how 
to tackle the problem, '^hat would happen 
if Tasked them to leave and they refused ? 
Anyhow 1 was determined to dp one thing and 
it . was that if they refused 1. would leave the 
place} but instead 1 found that they had already 
packed up. Only my things were lying scatte- 
red here and there; 

Kaka said that as there was only ' a week 
left for his departure to India, he was going to 
live in the students^ Hostel and make arrange- 
ments. After such happenings he would" not 
like to live in a dirty place, though he had-a 
I’ight to stay for another three days because, he 
had paid a week's rent .in advance. He asked 
me by the way whether she was going to call 
the police or the solicitor to bring an action 
against them. Then 1 tould realise the real 
reason of their haste. The destination of the 
other, was unknown. 

1 could not leav6 the . place for another two 
days.becjause 1 had not found a room. . After 
this I liked to live independently and away ftphi 
my country students for two . reasons. Firstly 
1 wanted to study the English life and secondly 
1 valued independence more than anything jclsc,^ 
The most likely place where 1 could manage 
within the amount I was getting were the slums. 

I saw half a dozen rooms in the slum area of 
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Gomden Town and cHosc one. The fent was 
quite good though surroundings were not! 
nice. ' ' 

There was gas instead of ' electricity and 
there was no bathroom in the house.' For my 
bi-weekly baths, because that was all 1 could 
alford, I had to go to the public baths which 
were quite near. 1 had to revert to my previous 
diet of bread and potato curry. The expendi- 
ture all inclusive was not more than four pounds 
4a month. I was free and ! relished that free- 
dom. A good many students wanted me to 
stay with them but 1 refused. 

Besides me the house contained five more 
elderly people; The owner of the house, an 
elderly lady, had occupied the first floor. Her 
brother and sister-in-law were on the ground 
floor. On the second floor was a couple in 
the front rPom and 1 had occupied the back 
room. 

From here 1 started knowing something of 
the social life of poorer classes. All these 
peopele were very nice to me and very helpful. 
They regarded niy affairs as theirs and their 
kindness was remarkable. They wanted that 1 
should be good and also should be able to get 
along very well in this world. There was 
strict observance of the codes of honour, honesty 
and morality. ^ ^ 
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Here 1 could see, how their sons, d^lught^^^s 
and all other relatives visited them, All'^f 
them lived separately and still it was a single 
family. As-soon as they .entered the house, 
they did not feel out of places but were one 
with the family. Cooking, washing the dishes 
and eating together and back they went to their 
own homes having spent a nice afternoon. 

The talk was also homely. That Peggy 
was growing up and Dick should pay more 
attention to her so that they might get married 
soon. John and Doris were always together 
and it appeared that they were in love. It was 
not good on the part of Bill to run after her 
marriage and it would, be better if he was after 
Mary because she was a nice girl. Aunt Moria 
was. going to give a beautiful wedding present 
and she had a chili. 

Sometimes there might be va talk about a 
row and about a particular couple that was not 
leading a happy life. But that was very rare. 
Everything was congenial and trustworthy, lend- 
ing and borrowing of ■ money between father 
and son, brot1ier and sister and then paying it 
back honourably. If one -was in. difficulty then 
the other would say that he need not pay -the 
amount because it had been presen^d to him. 
1 never came across things like cheating back- 
biting; and the use of filthy language in general 
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use even In the poorest places. 

All of them lived separately and indepen- 
dently and were carpenters, salesmen,- smiths, 
plumbers, chimney-sweeps or manual 'labourers. 
Though there was no question of living'together, 
still there was a unity within a narrower group 
of these famalies. There were- bad lots' , too, 
but they were very rare and they were ' practi- 
cally thrown out of the circle; - There was no 
question of inviting all the relatives to things 
like marriage parties and so - on. The family 
relations did not become strained? but bn the 
other hand he was better liked for being thrifty 
and saving for a rainy day. 

The so-called disruption of the family life 
in England is only apparent. Blood will al- 
ways flow together. This can be seen from’ the 
question of inheritance in the Case of an average 
English family. Separate living has taught them 
independence, self-reliance and the raising of 
the society as. a whole to a higher and better 
level of civilisation. •, There Is a question of the 
traihing of human, mind and creating that fellow- 
feeling which makes the society a better and 
fitter place to live in. 



. CHAPTER XVlIl. 

'^hy docs one society overpower another or 
one nation rule the other ? Not because it is 
heavily armed and you are disarmed, or it has 
gained control over you by deceit or treachery 
and now you find it impossible to get out frosn 
Its monstrous clutches. The truth is that it is 
on a much higher level of civilisation than you 
are. There is that existence of trust, honesty, 
fellow-feeling, unity, self-ieliance and> higher 
education within the - soceity as a whole. No 
use abusing others, '■and saying that you are the 
best. Get the above things and nobody on 
the face of this earth can control you. 

There is no question of problematical solu- 
tion of such factsi put constructive ideas into 
active force and do not only talk about 
Sometimes such useless arguments arc brought 
forward; that such fanciful ideas cannot be 
brought into reality in a few years, but it takes 
quite a long time. Those who say this arc 
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either blind or ignorant of the present and 
previous soc’al history of the tvorld.^J^hcn 
you go througl) the works of, Tolst6y~Trotsky, 
Gorky, Voltaire, Rousseau and also American, 
Turkish, Czech and modern Japanese W'riters, 
pou wonder at the miraculous change brought 
about in no time. 

No use saying how could a soceity which 
is oppressed, poor and starving, get the above 
things. Under such conditions when the 
oppression was at its zenith the undercurrents 
were flowing with such a rapidity that trust; 
unity, honesty and so on were brought about 
in no time,' and they blew up the opressive with 
such force that no trace of it was left afterwards. 
But first there was construction and not des- 
truction. That construction was or a magnani- 
mous scale. 

The more I studied the society, the more 1 
found it a baffling problenii- In the heart of 
the slums like Limehouse . and China Town 1 
saw poverty in its direst forml'- ■ The main 
streets and houses appeared quite decent and 
orderly from a distance. Trams running, f)uses 
plying, people moving about and every other 
thing was just like any other part of London, 
but as soon as 1 got into any of the houses in 
the lanes 1 saw, hair-raising and unforgettable 
sights. People 'were huddled up like sheep or 
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goats into small rooms. ^ 

Sometimes I saw a couple with five child' 
ren, .one or two grown-up, cooking, sleeping 
and doing every other thing -in a dingy little 
hole. The inside of these houses was reeking, 
stinking and of the filthiest possible description. 
Old hags who had not had a bath since ages 
whined when they saw a stranger entering the 
house. Peas-pudding and bread appeared to 
be their only meal. They were lying shivering 
with cold and had covered themselves . with 
gunny bags. , , 

- Statisticians might • deny with vehemence 
that such conditions do not exist, but their data 
is incomplete. They can ' not get into ^ such 
places and, even if they do^ they are misinfor- 
med, It was through the courtesy and'fricnd- 
^ip of a person that i had access to such 
places. 1 had to pretend that 1 was their friend 
and one of them, l .felt like vomiting when 
they .gave me I'Spme tea but ! dare not expose 
myself. 

, ^/heh I visited -the pubs, I saw greedy faces 
trying to satisfy all their dcsiresi by means of 
drinks. There I saw thieves, pickpockets, 
drunkards, cheats and criminals of the first 
vyater. Not that I asked each one of them 
their . private history but they bragged about 
their,deeds and felt proud for that The only 
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thing I had to do was to order a g'ass of beer, 
sit in a corner and watch these people. If i 
found that suspicious eyes were scrutinising me, 
out 1 went. 

Ivly frequent visits and careless behaviour 
left no ground for suspicion. Sometimes if 
somebody was drunk he would start confiding 
in me and impart his secrets. At that time I 
must drink and offer them drinks, no matter 
what happend. These were the only places 
where 1 saw the use of filthy language , and 
obscene behaviour. 

During the nights I visited some of the 
houses of Indian dock labourers. The rooms 
Appeared like small cages and the people stuffed 
in them like animals in the zoo. In one of 
the rooms which was somewhere fifteen feet 
square there were six of them. The room was 
like a cupboard with a double row of racks, 
three on each side. In these racks caricatures 
of human bodies were lying covered with, dirty 
black blankets. 

The whole thing reminded me of a pre- 
historic grave in which coffins were arranged 
ill the shelves and the ghosts^getting out of 
them during the night time and shutting them- 
selves back during the day. In this case the 
only thing opposite was that the ghosts were 
out in the day and were back during the night. 
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In the middle of the room \vas a rough wooden 
board - supported by two pieces of wood and 
on it was a'partially sand-fille’d bucket contab 
ning burning coals to keep the room warm. 
The same room was used for cooking and all 
other purposes. The stink was so horrid that 
1 felt like fainting; ^ ■ 

In another House three couples were living 
in quite a big room. The partition was made 
by hanging blankets by . means of ropes. These 
blankets had very big holes which appeared 
like windows, but the windows could 
never be closed. The blanket walls 
started from a height of ten to fifteen inches 
from the ground, and all. these couples who had 
to sleep on the ground could see each other 
perfectly. Besides these moving walls were of 
such a nature, that they disappeared quite frequ- 
ently. The sailors ’ and dockhands had caught 
some girls and • were living like husbands and 
wives. One of the girls was pregnant and from 
the talk it appeared that the sailor was going 
to leave her. 

Another, girl showed me a press cutting in 
which there was a case going on in the Bow 
Street against some foreigner. He was keeping 
a brothel and an opium den under the good 
name of a boarding house. The girls in different 
rooms were given a rent book in , which tfie 
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amount paid was entered regularly. In the 
house of this man pretentious friends used to 
'come to the drawing room and have tea and 
smoke opium. Afterwards they used to dis- 
appear into these private rooms. The police 
were on the track and after obtaining definite 
proof had brought the man to justice. 

1 asked whether there were , any more of 
such houses'. One of the fellows said that there 
were .and if I wanted he would take me, not 
only there but to cocaine and gambling dens 
too. 1 was afraid of my safety and I declined 

liTs offer. 

The girls there were so crude and rough that 
they must perforce remain in that area. Their 
number was quite big and in order to ^Jive they 
•had to stoop to such methods. Here 1 could 

see that poverty was the root of all evil arid 
her foster-children vice, crime, misery and 
degradation were seen in their full form. 

In every ccrismopolitan city such interna- 
tional scum worild gather and it cannot be 
helped.' These people are the worst rubbish of 
the society, with an evil bent of mind and they 
gather together. They not only aflFect their 
own? but those .who are near them. Every 
society is bound to have them. The only thing 
which the society could do is to take out the 
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better ones from that rubbish and keep close 
watch on the others so that their activities might 
be limited. ^6lum problem and all other social 
reforms are leading in that direction. 

In order taget into these places the person 
who used to take me had to pretend that . we 
were the prospective tenants or their friends. A 
little bit of doubt and we should be in the soup. 
\^e had to talk in their language and not in 
.ours. Once a tough sailor, in a public house 
suspected us and said that we were from the 
\^est End. -Before anything could happen we 
were out in the tram and 1 was afraid that we 
might not be follov/ed and overtaken. After 
this incident 1 seldom visited the criminal quar- 
ters of London. . ' 

Most of my time was spent In the poorer 
areas like Bow, Stepney, Peckham and Isling- 
ton. ^1 liked these people and they liked me 
and 1 never felt out of place. There was some- 
thing, of that large-he rtedness, open mind and 
equal treatment which is absent \in the other 
sections of.the English society.,/ 1 was always 
welcome into these houses if ' 1 had formed 
friendship with any member of the- family. It' 
did not matter whether he or she was out. 

.There was no'^ question of parties, but when- 
ever went 1 could -Always have a nice cup of 
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tea and something to eat,. , If they were having 
their meals. I must join them. . The only thing 1 
did not like was the early arrangement . of 
marriage and the multiplication at a compara- 
tively rapid rate. 

One of the many incidents will be quite a 
contradiction of the reserved nature, of tfie 
Englishman. 1 was a partial member of a social 
uplift institution just near Bow , Road. During 
the day free higher education was given to the 
boys and girls who had left. school and during 
the night there was adult education. Besides 
these educational classes there were other social 
functions like games, parties and dances. Some- 
times 1 joined the classes, but 1 seldom missec^ 
other functions. 1 was a limited member. One 
evening there was a fancy dress ball only for 
the full members- of the institution, i -went there 
without knowing. After reaching the place the 
secretary informed me what the matter was. 
That evening 1 had a friend with me. I told 
the Secretary that it was quite alright and we 
would go to the pictures near by. 

'^hen the old lady who was managing the 
whole institution came to know about our 
arrival and departure, she' was very angry. She 
asked the secretary how long it was we had 

left. Know-ing that it was only a few minutes, 
she called ail the members and made, them riin 
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in all directions, ‘some to the different bus and 
trarn stands and others to the underground to 
"bring us b’ackj but we were nowhere to be 
found. ' ■ 

After that she called all the members and 
gave them a short lecture, that the restrictions 
were meant for the people of *the surrounding 
districts and not for us. If'that was not the 
case the whole place would . have been over- 
crowded.- Besides this served as an incentive 
for these people to receive some education, 
'^e, on the other hand, were quite educated, 
and all the members gained by our company. 
In future we should always be welcome* but 
in order to rectify the present mistake, they 
were going to write us a letter of apology, 
requesting us to come and join in the coming 
social function.' Two of the girls volunteered 
and wrote me a very nice- letter. 

1 never expected that and it^was a pleasant 
surprise. Next time when 1 went there, those 
who knew me, came and asked where I had 
disappeared. Only a few minutes after, they 
combed the whole district but I was nowhere 
to be found. 1 always felt happy whenever b 
was there. ■ All the boys and girls liked me 
and 1 liked them. They had given me half a 
dozen nick-names like Chorley, George, Bill and 
so bn. If tjiere were free dances in the St. 
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Pancras area, I invited and treated them. There 
was something homely about them and instead 
of being reserved I found them quite frank. 
Even when 1 was moving in other sections of 
the English society 1 found time to see my 
old friends once in a while. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Due to one unhappy incident 1 had, to leave 
the place where I was living and 1 was sorry 
for that. . One evening 1 met a. cousin of a 
very rich friend of mine. He had recently 
arrived from India and wanted some help as 
regards business matters. 1 told him plainly 
that 1 should be too pleased to help him, but 
I , must have some monev. 1 was in a tight 
corner. At that time I did not have anything 
even to buy my food. He promised to give 
me some in three or four days' time when I 
should finish certain, business letters for him* 
take him to the managers of one or two compa- 
nies , and explain to them certain business 
matters in good English. 

For two days ! \!/orked for him and on the 
third day 1 had an appointment with him in the 
Regent Palace at about sev'en in the evening. 
There I found him sitting with a peroxide- 
blonde .of about twentytwo. We were intro- 
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duccd and he told me that she was a friend of 
his. He offered me some food and made me 
completely drunk. 

After that he started saying all sorts of 
friendly things and that he had not seen my 
room. He would very much like to sec it, if 
I had no particular objection. I told him that 
it was in very poor quarters and there w;as not 
even sufficient furniture for him to sit. He 
insisted on seeing it and there was no go. I 
had an inkling as to why he wanted to see it. 
It was quite ■ apparent that the girl would 
accompany him. 

One look at her ahd it did not require any 
thinking. She was one of those street girls 
which he had picked from Piccadilly. He 
dared not take her to~ hi^ hotel because he was 
afraid of his reputation and he was not acquain- 
ted with London life. I was a convenient 
victim and my room was a safe place. 

First I argued out in my mind that both of 
them were of the same type and would goto 
some other place, if I did not take them to my 
room. My refusal would mean a pecuniary 
loss, .because the man would be angry and I 
should be in greater difficulties. All the time 
I knew that it . wa? a wrong argument. Even : 
in that drunken state when they put ^ into the 
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taxi '1 knew that. 1 was , acting , against my, 
conscience. Even if T wantecl to resist, it was 
beyond my power and I did not know what was 
happening. . . 

; After reaching my room, they naturally 
asked me to leave them alone, for some time. 
The circumstances were such that I had to leave 
them without their asking liie a second time. 
The drinks had taken -their effect. I started 
vomiting and was completely, piit. . ■ I .went into 
the bath-room to pour ‘some water over my 
head. \^hile they were ' haggling; the girl 
asking for thirty shillings and the man." only 
wanting to pay a quid, thc bid lady was busy 
peeping through the keyhole and listening to 
everything. . ' 

^ . \^hen she knew what was iieees.saiy>" she 
called her brother and sister-in-law- arttf started 
making a row. This would have been a daily 
and ordinary occurrence if If was .one of those 
boarding houses without restrictions and wJiere 
plenty of Indian students lived.' Nobody 
would have taken any notice of it, even if there 
was a scene between the man and the . womam * 

Here the question was different. ' I have 
already described the house and the conditions 
in which I was living. 1 was considered as one 
of . the family.-;. She started banging : the door 







and asked their dirty selves to get out of her 
g6od house, '^hen I heard about this I came 
out of the bath-room half soaked in water and 
nearly half dressed. Sight of me and she was 
■a ball of fire. Until then, she had ‘.considered 
-me a poor, good, honest fellowj but 1 had 
turned out to be fiend in disguise. I had 
polluted her sacred house and I should leave 
.it /at once. She thought that 1 never drank but 
that state of mine proved that I was a drunkard, 
f had no excuse for such monstrous behaviour. 

. . As regards those two devils, she was go- 

ing to hand them to the police and they would 
be well taken care of. Till then I was listening 
lilce an obedient child, but those, sentences and 
I flared up. I did not care about the conse- 
quences. I was trembling with rage and the 
motions became quicker, because I was shiver- 
ing being wet and a cold draught of wind was 
coming direct towards me. 1 asked her to get 
rout of my room, because it was mine and I 
was paying for it. It was no concern of hers, 
what 1 did. It was cheap and mean on her 
part to peep and listen like that. If she want- 
ed me to leave, I would leave it in due course. 
She could call the police or do whatever she 
wanted to, but she dared not utter a single 
more word against my friend. My word would 
be taken against hers, and I was prepared tp go 



to' any length. 

She was wonder struck. She never expect- 
ed such -a turn in . the whole matter. She thought 
that shewould scold me like her own child. I 
would ask her forgiveness and she would pardon 
trie. Both of them would be turned out of the 
house, after being frightened, and the whole 
' matter Would have ended there. 

Such would have been the case, if I had 
kept quiet and afterwards explained to her the 
whole matter. She would have liked me mote 
for thatj and ! did care for my reputation. At 
that tiifie my pride was hurt and I valued self- 
respect more than anything else. . If I had 
known the future behaviour of the than, ! would 
have acted according to the old lady's wishes 
and remained good in everybody's eyes by ex- 
plaining to her that I'was doped by this man.‘ 

! Seeing me in such a bad form, she stood 
,^ide, but she said that she would not allow 
those' to, get out of her house." She would hand 
them over to-the police. She asked her brother 
to go arid fetch a policeman as there was no 
HelepHone in the-house.- ' 

Before her brother could leave the house, 
the behaviour of the man was of such a type 
that I hated myself having come in contact with 
;,tho man. . He started bowing arid touchirig the 
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feet of the old lady wUli both hands as ^ though 
she were a goddess. The man whining 

all sorts of unintellingible words and every- 
body watched the . scene spell-bctind* ^^'hilc 
acting like that he was slowly heading towards 
the corridor, '^hen he had passed all those 
who were standing, he made a straight bid for. 
the front door. The mean and s'avish behaviour 
oF the man was such, that I felt cheap having 
defended him. 

^ '^hen the man was running I wanted to kick him 
with all my might, so that his movement might 
be accelerated and he might roll down the steps 
like a football and reach the pavement earlier. 

1 ran after him but it was too late and the man 
v/as already in the street. Still, all of .them 
were watching without any movement like 
mute creatures, the spectators, of some unusual' 
scene. 

The girl who was also watching all this 
and knovip'ing tliat to be the most opportune 
tiifie to slip, patted the old lady. on the back 
and vanished into the street saying, .“"Never 
mirid old deary, the world is such and you can 
not help it." ^ 

' ended and the criticism 

began. The girl was a. disgrace to the British 
nation. - She never knew that such people exis- 
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ted. If slie ever saw her again she would 
hand her over to the police. They thought me 
to be a good and model fellow, 'but they had 
seen me m my true colours. I had no, excuse 
for such behaviour, even if I was doped. All 
that time not a bad word had passed from The 
mouth of a single individual and everything was 
conservative and mannerly. The .old lady, in 
stiff collars and Victorian costume was proud 
of her decent education, relatives,, arid conserva- 
tism. Her pride was hurt and T think it was a 
unique experience for her. I felt sorry for'her 
but it could -not be helped. 

I went straight into my room and threw myr. 
self on the bed in that sodden state, in the 
morning both niy mind and body were in' a 
rotten condition. If i had gone to the old lady 
she would have forgiven me and everything 
would have gone on just as usual. .Everything 
would have reminded me of this, incident and. 1 
should have felt little always in the eyes; . of 
these people. 1 dressed and walked straight 
to my college. . There I borrowed some money 
from a friend with whom I was on very gopd; 
terms and had never asked Kirn for riioney. ' He 
gave me a cheque for five pounds without asking 
any questions and seeing me • in the state in 
which 1 was, he asked me to go home straight. 

1 found a room only a felw streets from my 
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previous lodgings. Paid tfic. remainder of- my 
bill to the landlady's sistcr“m“law and shifted 
Into my new room.. I *was sorry to leave the 
place under those cojnditions. Later I was. in- 
formed that the only thing for which the old 
lady was sorry was: that Thad left the place 
without talking to her. 1 . did not care to see 
..or hear from that rich: Indian merchant. He did 
come to see. me once in the College ^ but I was 
not keen to co verse with him, so I, told him that 
I had to attend a lecture and that was the last 
I saw him, 

At that time I received the news, or that 
idea was conveyed to. me, I do not remember, 
that the girl I was married to was dead. I have 
already, told you the peculiar and extraord nary 
circumstances under which I was forced to un- 
dergo the so-called marriage ceremonies. I 
-never felt mentally or morally bound to her. 
There were some conscientious scruples and 
feelings of compunctionj but they were so 
feeble that they never entered my way. I al- 
vvays'felt free. Not that they suited my selfish 
end, but 1 really believed in. them. Other 
logical considerations and dictates of mv innpr 
self were more powerful. ^ 

If 1 had done what the Hindu society want- 
ed me to do, then there was no need of this 

outward suffering and misery. | could have 
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been the finest possible type of a bloke. 1 
should have had all the joys of . life and there 
would ;hot have been anything to worry about. 
It did 'not matter what kind of life we led. So 
long as we. lived together .society had nothing 
more to say. But I cut her adrift and 1 think 
she also did the same, so that both of us were 
completely, out of each other's lifeJ The whole 
thing was a tragic affair but it could not be 
helped. To a certain extent it was a sacrifice 
of two lives and the society understood very 
little about it. Even if you consider us indivi- 
dually there is the question of sacrifice of at 
least one life. 

, The society wants the sacrifice of my life 
and the killing of that free and • beautiful self 
within me. '^^'hat docs it matter if a few more 
lives are given before that sacrificial altar where 
hundreds of thousands are sacrificed daily.' -All 
/that it wants is that you. should help in the free 
movement of the evil wheel of social structure 
and push.it in the direction of that degradation 
and demoralisation,. a .very low level of which 
has already been reached. Dare you say such 
things and they will fly at your throat. 

It was not that her life was .more important 
to the society than mine, but that 1 was trying 
to fight it and she was powerless. She was a 
convenient; instrument arid 1 a dangerous enemy. 
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Tlie best was to brand me as a scoundret 
a heartless and unprincipled fool. 1 was to be 
avoided and she was to be worshipped? but I 
was away from harm's v/ay. The question was 
of sacrifice of at least one life and I consider- 
ed mine to be more important. In a way from 
my viewpoint it was no sacrifice at all but only 
a happy break-up, in which both the parties 
understood each other very well,, not taking the 
outsiders into consideration. The logical argu- 
ments entering into my mind are too problema- 
tical and other extraneous circumstances have 
entered into them. 

I felt sorry for her death as much as any- 
body else would if he was brought together 
under the force of unavoidable circumstances 
which 1 have already described. But on the 
other hand I felt free and that joy of freedom 
was beyond imagination. After that there was 
not even that little feeling of compunction. 
There was nothing to worry about and life* 
seemed to be a happy dream. The only person 
about whom I cared a liitle bit was 
Bharat and that was all. uncle 


The irresponsible life for the time being 
mademe a pre-free type of fellow, to-dav 
was a gay day and to-morrow would take.care 
of Itself, butthis keep-on-smiling state did not 
last long. The few pounds which 1 received 
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from uncle Bharat had nearly exhausted and 
there was no possibility of getting anything in 
the near future. 

I had to worry about my existence and find 
out fair and honest means of livelihood. I was 
offered some kind of job and I Was on the point 
of accepting the offer, but it was against my 
principles. After a cool, and deliberate thinking 
I declined the offer manfully. That did not pull 
me out of the difficulty and I was on the. verge 
of starvation, 1 was so thin and emaciated 
that 1 felt ashamed of visiting my old friends. 
Some kind of'coolness had crept over Kishorc 
and Banu and that was also a reason that my 
visits even to them were less frequent. 



CHAPTER XX. 

, , Somehow Banu came to know about this. 
He- came and scolded me for my idealism. 
This - world never permitted such things and it 
amounted to madness. If that state of affairs 
continued for long, my days were numbered. 
He said that he would write a tell-tale letter 
to his father saying that he was in difficulties, 
and he should send him some more money 
every month. His father would do it and there 
\yas nothing for me to worry about. 

I knew that the man had a great liking for 
mc> but there was no formality of exchange of 
sweet-words between us. Instead of thanking 
him I turned on him and said that had sunk quite 
low but he should not reach the limit of chea- 
ting his own father. There was no need of 
using such harsh words, because he was in tJiP. 
habit of writing little lies to his father and his 
father could afford a few pounds extras but 1 
could not allow him to do such a thing for my 
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sake. He knew me very well and thought it 
was useless to put forth any such arguments. 

As I have already said that he had a ve;ry 
practical mind, he said, "Here is a proposition. 

1 will take a nice-big flat. Kishore will Ih^ 
with us and my brother is also coming. You 
can have a nice room all to yourself and pay 
me a nominal amount of ten shillings per week 
for it. you cook for us. I will help you and 
there Will be nothing more to pay, will 
share all your expenses, you can pay me 
whenever your money comes and in the mean- 
while you need not be worried about anything.'' 

"That's a fair deal and I am prepared to 
shift whenever you want me to. The sooner 
the better, find out a flat and let me know. 

My new room in the flat in the Kensington 
area was much better than my old one. I could 
very well manage within four pounds a month, 
all inclusive.. Though sometimes there was an 
exchange of hot words ais when a few friends 
live together, the life after all was not so bad. 

The only thing I was worried about was' 
to see that they got their meals twice a day 
regularly and 1 was so zealous in performing 
my duties that a good many times 1 missed=my" 
lectures, but I never informed them about it. T 
never interfered with their free life and thel^ 
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never came in my way. 1 did not like some 
of their ways but 1 could not influence them. 
After returning from the College I was busy 
reading books on all imaginable subjects in my 
cosy little room. 'Whenever 1 felt lonely and 
depressed I went into their little rooms to 
watch when they were having dancing, music 
and all other fun. 

There was one very good thing about 
Kishore. He saw- everything' heard everything, 
but spoke very little. I liked him very much 
for that. That imperturable figure with all his 
faults was always smiling. I do not remember 
to have heard angry word passing from his 
mouth. A good many times his silence amounr 
ted to stupidity* but the quality as a whole 
was a good point. He spoke very little but 
his eyes ' said too much and for one who 
understood him there was no need for conyer?; 
sation. 

At that time I was trying for a scholarship-^ 
and 1 think it took me nearly eight- to ten- 
months to get it; During that period my life 
was more pr less uneventful. I did see some- 
thing more of the Indian students and their inner 
lives* but afterwards my movements were more 
restricted to; the English circle. This time they 
were not only. in the lower layers of the social 
strata but in. the. middle and the upper middle 
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classes as well. 

I left no stone unturned in trying to get tlie 
scholarship. 1 had to play upon the psychology 
of certain individuals. Specially it was through 
the courtesy of three military gentlemen, tv/o 
of them Englishmen and one Indian, that 1 was 
able to get it. From this time onwards for 
nearly two years 1 had nothing to worry about 
and my movements were more free ^ and un- 
hampered. I went as far^ as my means could 
allowj and saw and studied as much as 
possible. - 

Before getting this scholarship, there was 
one more remarkable incident which, 1 think, it 
would be better to relate. K'shore, Banu and 
his younger brother were going to India during 
the Summer holidays and I should' have been 
left alone with practically nothing to do. 
How was 1 to maintain myself ? Banu was On 
the look-out for some practical solution. * He 
met a very interesting personality. This gent'c- 
man wanted somebody who could take him 
round London, Carry certain messages for him, 
accompany him to pictures, theatres, excursions 
and iexp'ain him everything. In short he wanted a 
cheap whole time guide according to London 
standard. Banu came and told me about this. I 
thought it a fruitful and enjoyable employment, 
the best way of spending some part of my holidays 
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and at the same time earning something. 

The following day 1 was introduced to that 
gentleman and he asked^ne to accompany him 
to his residence in Kentish Town so that he 
might give me instructions. The first thing he 
asked me was whether it could be possible for 
rhe to come and occupy one of the rooms in 
the same house, because he might want me any 
time. I told him I had no objections provided 
he paid for my room, and I would be comple- 
tely at his disposal . Seeing that it was an 
expense of nearly thirty shillings a week, he said 
that I need not -take the trouble of shifting; but 
he asked me to come at about eight in the 
morning, because he was ready early and wanted 
to see as much as possible of London within a 
limited time of two weeks. 

I had to get up early every morning, because 
he was ready early. The reason of my resting 
still earlier was that, it was forty minutes' run 
by the Tube and it cost me a shilling a day for 
my return journey. 'Whenever I went there I 
found him ready. If he was having his break- 
fast, I could have some toasts and a cup of tea 
otherwise a good many times I had to go with- 
out my breakfast. For most of my other meals 
I had to pay from my own pocket. The hope 
was of a substantial remuneration. 

The man with a parrot-like nose, vbig blug- 
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ing eyes; flabby arid wrinkled face, bushy eye- 
brows, negroid type of a forehead, big moust- 
ache which had almost covered his sensual lips 
and hair bn his ears had given hirii some unholy 
and untriistworthy appearance.- His quam t arid 
dowdy dress and unusual height had made him 
ah unsocial figure. I did nqt'like to be near 
him, but there was no way put. His ppmpoiis 
behaviour and shallow talk were quite out* of 
place. 

He said that he had been a^ very important 
official in. the Goverment and was now after 
his retiremc'.t, a very rich and ihfluntial man in 
India. His house was always full with Hundreds 
of people of all ranks coming to. see him for 
different purposes. Dozens of.pebplc used to 
walk behind and in front of him, when he had 
to walk only a few steps. Even after his retire- 
ment he was so important that a; word from 
him and he could get anything. The Goyerri- 
ment was behind him, the people were behind 
him and he was all powerful. If I served him 
well he could get anything done for me. His 
shallow and pompous talk bored me terribly. I 
did not want anything, because 1 knew, that he 
was telling a bunch of lies. All I warited was 
a fair return for my services, but 1 knew that 1 
would thank my stars, if 1 could get something 
out of the man. 
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His talk about morals, honour, cliastity> truth 
and high Indian culture, were quite unbefitting 
his mouth? because his actions were quite con- 
trary. 'Whenever he wanted to give me a free 
meal, he used to order a. big meal from, an 
Indian Restaraunt and carry, it to his room. 
There we divided it half and half. That is how 
I used, to, get a free meal.^ One evening we 
were following the same routine, '^hen we 
got out of the bus just near the place where he 
lived. I \yas left a few steps behind because 
my pace is not so quick. He was in a hurry 
to get into the house because it was drizzling. 

In the way I was stopped by q young street 
girl of about twenty two and she asked me, 
"'^ho is that old man ? Is he your relative ? 

I want to talk to him.'' 

Knowing the intentions of the girl fully well 
and judging the man from his words I thought 
it best that there should not be any conversa- 
tion between them, therefore, | said, ‘"'^hat do 
you want from him ? ^ou better leave him 
alone. Go your own way, besides he dope 
not understand English." 

■"Does he not ?" 

Before I could say anything, she flew past 
me and reached the Steps of the house when the 
man was unlocking the front dopK Climbed 
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the steps and stood in front of him in the open 
dorrway, ' , : . 

\^hen he looked at lier she asked him, "Gan 
you speak English." 

"Yes please what do you want T' 

By that time I had reached the steps of the 
house and she winked at me with a smile mean- 
ing thereby that my. scheme did not work and 
went on talking with the man, ."You, see^ it is 
like this, I am very poor, lam at a great 
distance. from my house and 1 have no money to 
go back. I did not ha\% anything to eat today, 
i shall be very thankful if you allow, me to pass 
the night in the arnrehair in your room. 1 won't 
disturb you." 

> > ■ V ' 

«. '^hat more did he want ? It was a golden 
opportunity, he an old man with a young fair 
girl alone in his room for the whole night I All 
the blood rushed to his face and he was trying 
to hide the inward joy.. He was shaking- with 
delight and ejicitement. 'Withal! his big talk 
there was a reason to feel a bit embarrassed 
but he forgot that for the. ’ time being; She 
followed us into his room and occupied the 
arm-chair according to her words. He asked 
me to hurry with my meals, eat whatever I 
wanted, because he was not going to have anyr 
thing, and leave as early as possible. He vani- 
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shed into the bathroom saying that ! might not 
miss my last tube and that he would turn the 
girl out after giving her a good piece of advice. 

' \/hen he had gone she said, "1 like your 
Indian food. Had some this evening in the Taj 
lylahal. 1 know dozens of you fellows. They 
arc not bad. Let me see what kind of mug he 
is.'^^ 

She picked up from my dish two pickled 
lemons stuffed with c< yenne pepper and swaiIow» 
cd them at once. 1 stared at her, even an 
Indian would have thought twice before per- 
forming such a feat. 1 said, "There will be 
plenty of food left. 1 do not think the old 
man will have any and you can stuff yourself 
with it." 

V "Do not worry my lad, there would not 
be anything left." 

"You better leave him alone and do not 
play any funny tricks with him. If you imagine 
you are going to get anything out of him, you 
are jolly well mistaken. ’^Iiat fun will " you 
get out of that old pulp, when you know so 
many young Indian students and I am sure you 
must be knowing hundreds of your own Lrl 
from other nationalities." . " 

"1 want.mon^_ and some of these old ones 
are better ? 
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Before she could finish her sentence the old 
man entered the room and 1 was ready to leave. 
That was the first and the last time when he,; 
came to the frpnt door to bid me 'good night.^ 
That' night I could not go to bed for quite a 
longtime, l.was thinking about the man, the 
things which he said and the things which he 
did. Pretending to be a possessor of certain 
qualities, he was a picture of .^those which were 
quite contrary, He knew how to pose, but it 
was only a pose. He had a firm belief that 
every one thought him to be a model persona- 
lity. Those who knew him did not have any 
such notion. That was the reason I could not 
get up early the following morning. I was 
shaken in my sweet dreams and sound sleep .by 
one of the girls in the house. ^ 

She pulled me out of the bed saying, "Get 
up you lazy dolt. It is quite late. Your 
Maharaja is waiting for you downstairs in a 
rotten state of mind, ^ou are quite late and 
he has come himself to fetch you. ^ou better 
hurry along otherwise he might be annoyed." 

"... "Oh, hang him. ^ou can .'not imagine what' 
1 was dreaming about and 1 wish you had not 
disturbed me." 

"1 like that. Instead of thanks 1 get such 
a fine speech in the morning. Go back to 
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sleep babyj 1 am going down and telling him to 
scram or go to blazes because you won't get 

rt 

up* 

''Give him one push extra, when you are 
throwing him out of the house. 1 must have 
my bath before I get ready and 1 won't be 
down for another fifteen minutes." 

She told him that 1 was already up having' 
my bath, and asked him to waif for another five 
minutes. Instead of fifteen 1 took nearly twenty 
minutes, because 1 did not see him till I had my 
bath and breakfast and whan I came down 1 
foundhim with a swollen face and in a nervous 
condition. He did not get angry, as was his 
general habit whenever 1 was late. The only 
tiling he asked was what detained me for such 
a long time. He had been waiting for -more 
than half an hour. 1 told him that it took me 
some time to take my bath and breakfast. I 
was ready to accompany him wherever he 
wanted me to. 

He said, "1 passed a horrid night and a 
terrible morning. 1 am feeling so bad, that 1 
do not think 1 would go out anywhere. After 
you left 1 gave the girl some mdney and asked 
her to leave the room* but she would not. I 
took pity on her,, allowed her to sleep in* my 
bed and passed a sleepless night in the armchair. 
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^hen it was nearly morning 1 gave her some 
money and asked her to leave the room. She 
refused." 

• "'^hy did you let her stay for the whole 
night ? ^ou might have come to some harm." 

"you know, my moral character. Touching 
a woman is against my principles. I Kelp the 
poor. 1 thought she was in difficulty.- \^hen I 
refused to give her money, she started crying and 
saying, all sorts of things-that I had spoiled her 
and so on. you know my reputation. 1 told her, 
if she would get out of my room 1 would give 
her some more money. I took her upto the 
front door, pushed her out of the house and 
locked the door. I came back to my room 
and locked it too. She was still crying, people 
were moving about and 1 think she must have 
been telling stories to everyone." 

"I do not think anybody came and asked 
you anything, then what's that you are worried 
about j" ' ' 

"Oh, nothing but \ would not like to live 
in that place anymore. 1 have been sitting in 
my room for more than two and' half hours like 
this.and now 1 have come to you. Here is a 
pound to pay the bills, go and get my things 
from there. jFor these few days I will stay with 
you. It docs not matter about the charges." 
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First when he wanted to come to my place, 
my landlady-had already refused. So 1 had to 
say, "She only takes students, you need not 
be worried. If you do not want to live there, 1 
can fix you up in a cheap hotel, butyou will have 
to accompany me to your place. Nobody will 
allow me to remove your things from there. 
Do not be afraid. 1 will see teat you come to 
no harm. Come with me." 

'^hen we reached his place, everything was 
quite normal. No one took any notice of us. 

I called the landlady and asked her to fill his 
bath-tub with hot water and prepare a double 
breakfast for him. 1 thought if there were any 
complaints she would herself speak about them, 
why should I take the initiative. ,The only 
thing she said was that everything would be 
ready within few minutes. From that I could 
make out that everything was alright 

I told him that nobody took notice of what 
he did. It was not India. He must have 
imagined the whole case according to Indian 
atmosphere. If somebody had pushed a strange 
crying girl out of the house, hundreds of people 
from near about would have gathered' and 
pked her all sorts of questions. They would 
have believed any tale she might have told 
them. Not only the position of the culorit 
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but that of all the persons in the house, would 
have been unbearable. It might have led to a 
riot and what hot. He imagined similar circum*; 
stances and all the logical consequences in this 
case too. , . . ' ' 

As a proof of his good moral character, 
later in a cheap dance hall in Soho I came to 
know from the mouth of the sanie girl, that, 
after all, she had quite a good . time that night 
and was able to extract five pounds from that 
old miserly mug. Another story was told by 
die man who had recommended him to that 
house. He had tried to paw the landlady's 
eighteen years old Italian niece at about mid- . 
night. He left London for good the following 
evening. The whole matter was hushed up, 
because no harm was done and most of the 
guests were sent to the londlady by the fellow 
•who had recommended him. 

I had to see him off. He told me that he 
would give me my reward at the time of his 
departure. He was true to his word. He did 
not give me anything till the train started 
moving. Then he stuffed two pounds in my hand 
saying, he would see what he could do for me, 
after reaching India. At that time a person 
came running with some Indian sweets and 
after handing him the packet asked him for ten 
shillings as the price of those sweets. He said 
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he did not have nay change and that I should 
pay the man. So I was left with only thirty 
shillings in my hand, I did receive a letter and 
a pound from him. Somehow he came to know 
that I knew some Britishers influential in Indian 
politics? but he did not know that I went to see 
them as friends and not with an ultirior motive. 
He was so great and big a man that he asked 
me in that letter to try my level best through 
these people and make him an important minis- 
ter in some State, "'^at an idea? If I had 
that power at that age II 



CHAPTER XXI 

After obtaining the scholarship I had practi** 
call/ no chalices of knowing the inner lives of 
these Indian public inen. 

Through the ruler of a State 1 came to 
know some members of , the upper class.. One 
was a Major General the commandant: erf a 
military college^ and the others were his officer 
students. Two of them were Barons, three 
Knights and plenty honourables. ! became 
quite friendly with a Baron and two honou- 
rables. Later on two elderly Knights were 
also very kind and invited me dozens of times* 
but it was through my previous young friends 
that I was able to have a better glimpse of 
their social behaviour and understand a bit 
of it. 

As far as the underlying behaviour of human 
nature according to the training of mind is 
concerned, it'would practically be the same 
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within any section of the society. There would 
be very little difference between the different 
sections of the same society. In order to 
understand it thoroughly it would be better to 
study the section which represents the major 
portion? but it is necessary to know something 
of the other sections as well. The remarkable 
aspects in this case are that the members and 
their manners are more polished, if that may be 
called a polish. Their behaviour , is much more 
stereotyped, conservative and traditional, 

■After the introduction they imagined me 
something of their own type? but never asked 
any questions. V»y name and address was 
suiheient. 1 lived in. decent quarters and that, 
also removed some suspicion, if there was any. 
Our early meetings were less frequent, rigid, 
and very formal. The mutual invitations were 
to places like the Savoy, Dorchester and Picca- 
dilly. , '^hen we came to know and understand 
each other better, then the number of meeting 
places increased to places tike some foreign 
coffee houses in Soho and small pubs in the 
back lanes of Berkley Square and Bloomsbury. 
They did come to my college but our rendezvous 
were the above places. 

They used to take me out in their own cars 
with other friends in the country. ' 
have plenty of fun in the Inns, wayside pubs 
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and opdi spaces in the country. Camping out 
for a couple of days was a common affair. 
Sometimes girls used to kiss me in order to 
excite the jealous.y of the fellows whom they 
liked, specially when they were noticing us. 
These who knew" -me were not required to usc 
their intelligence in order to detect this game of 
playing the fool. The bloke who was after the 
girl used to tease her by saying that the sooner 
she. married me, the better it was. Others' who 
did not know me, started running after the girl 
and she pretended not take any notice of them, 
I- enjoyed playing the , cupid because 1 got the 
best but of it and 1 was a harmless creature. 
It was ail clean. 1 enjoyed it very much. I 
had to save in other directions in order to 
spend freely with them. Those who were 
friendly with me told me about their fondness 
for certain. girls.' ' In some cases the parents had 
given, their, consent* but in ethers they indirectly 
pointed but other .girls. Had given hints about 
inheritance, good family connections and so on. 
Besides this . I came to know something about 
their parents general behaviour, active , part .in 
politics and the lust for social distinction. The 
remarkable ; thing in - this section was the fignt 
between contradictory principles, . giying bf 
freedom on the one ,hand and trying to control 
it on the other. I think the latter gained, a 
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point, if you consider the section as a whole* 

If there were any -dances or other social 
functions in their military college, they used to 
send me two tickets and 1 always went alone. 
1 did not know any girl of their class who would 
accompany me to suck places. Taking ' any 
other girl would have created a bad opinion 
about me. They might have completely cut me 
off. Besides 1 had a decided advantage, be- 
cause every tirnc I had a new dance partner and 
1 was liked by all of them. If there were any 
University dances in places like the Ritz and the 
Way!-fair, 1 used to invite half a dozen of them 
making a little party of our own and -getting 
most out of life. 

After that much of intimacy for quite a long 
time they invited me to their own homes and 
introduced me to their parents, friends and other 
relatives. I had a few chances of attending 
garden tea parties and dinner in. their secluded 
circle. The talks on different subjects were 
more intelligent and refined. Everything was so 
formal, stiff and rigid that I was afraid 1 might 
not commit any silly mistake and make a fool 
of myself. 1 felt uncomfortable and quite out 
of place, but I watched everything with a keen 
sense of observation. Later when I was used 
to the surroundings my mov'ements were a bit 
free. 
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As regards the rigidity, formality and tradi- 
tionalism, there was a certain similarity with the 
aristrdcratic and upper Indian classes, but there 
was nothing of the moral degradation, or want 
of .education and absence of trust among its 
members. There were certain persons of Lady 
B-.;'"--and Mr. D — "type. Without any. moral 
restraint but their number was very limited. They 
added spice to the dull life among its members, 
were known to everyone arid were subjects of 
scandalous talk among old . ladies. ' 

Painting these people and then saying .that 
the whole section is such, is misapplication of 
the idea for propaganda purposes. Attacking 
them from this point is just as good as barking 
at the moon. There are other stronger social 
reasons which demand social equality.. The 
inequality among human beings cannot be re- 
moved. 'Without inequality society would not 
work and everything will be at a standstilb.but 
those who reach the top make certain social 
laws in favour of their issues, which perpetuate 
certain evils in the society and these should be 
lemoved. An active vigilance should be kept, 
to see that they never creep into the society and 
degrade the civilisation. , . 

:•- : Pointing out certain diverces and then i^ay- 
ing that this upper circle is socially very 'un- 
stable is a wrong notion. On the other hand 
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these arc freak cases which are; results of marri- 
ages with actresses, nippies and so on. Where 
there is perfect understanding and union of two 
minds it does not matter who they arej but in 
the above cases the fellows imagine themselves 
in love. One wants social uplift and the other 
has seen something beautiful. In these cajes 
they can not pull on for long and perforce they 
have to separate. When they commit such acts 
and act against tradition they are thrown out of 
the circle and there is no question of their being 
members of it. . 

1 had obtained the so called polish and after 
that I did not find any difficulty to moye . in 
any section of the English society. During the 
summer vacations after the examination 1 decid- 
ed to go to North Devon or Cornwall and stay 
in a farm completely cut off from all modern 
conveniences. It was with difficulty that I 
could find accommodation on a farm in Hart- 
land^ a village in North Devon. The farmer 
was reluctant to have me, but a very good letter 
from -his friend induced him to have me on the 
farm. 


I. stayed. there. for. more than ten weeks and 
1 enjoyed the change very much. 1 did not find 
any difficulty to get on with them and they also 
liked me. My brown weather-beaten face was 
hot foreign to them. { he farmer's wife was a 
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stout \voman.\Vith motherly . tendencies; Three: 
of her elder sons round, about my age were- in: 
the Navy and the army. The' eldest and the 
next, who were in the Navy were in Honkorig. 
The third son who was in the Army was station- 
ed, in Egypt. ■ Besides these she had two young 
daughters and a litde son of about six years 
staying on the farm. 

{ was given the room of her eldest son and 
only after a couple of days was treated like;a 
member of the family. 1 bad that lazy London 
habit getting up at about eight in morning., For 
a day or two she did not . say anything, but 
after that she used to pull me out* of bed- 
between half past five and six in the , morning. 
By half past six 1 w;as ready and before seVen 
we would finish our breakfast. Sometimes just 
for fun 1 Would , work with them on the farni or 
go for fishings but most of my time was .spent 
in tramping the surrounding districts. My general 
routine was to . walk after breakfast, walk after 
lunch -and have my tea outsides after dinner to 
sit, talk, dance or read in the house and then go 
to bed 'between eight and nine. The change 
was. so remarkable that I used • to wonder, at 
rnysclL.. , • ■ 

' .The -rocky coast with deep inlets, small ,- -is- 
landsmear- by, undulating hills, lovely scenery, 
and plenty of. light houses were all beautiful. 
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r enjoyed the lovely weather and every bit' of 
the place was interesting. Often I walked as 
far as Clovelly/had my tea there and watched 
the wonderful scenery for hours together. I 
used to go boating into that shallow bay which 
was almost like a lagoon and there was no 
danger of a stormy weather. The whole place 
was so picturesque, that it reminded me of those 
fairy tales which 1 had read in my child-hood. 
A small church on the rock, the smugglers haunt 
and a little village on the othpr side of the bay 
fitted into the picture very well, '^hen it was 
late 1 used to lie down in the boat in the middle 
of the bay and watch the burning lights around 
me. , It was so charming that 1 felt my spirits 
wandering everywhere’ and my lifeless body 
lying in the boatj but in reality 1 was nowhere. 
There was that feeling of happy idleness which 
makes people forget everything for the time 
being. Those flickering and twinkling lights 
seemed to say, were showing you the path 
to some unknown destination, just . follow us 
and leave this miserable worlds" but I was 
happy in the state in which 1 was and did nnt 
like to move. 

Most of the place was owned by an old 
lady who was a firm upholder of manorial' 
system and all the conservative traditions It 
w'as 'a quaint sight in modern England to see "her 
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going about in the stiff Victorian dress with 
two other ladies and in a , carriage drawn by 
t%yq -horses. She diked her tenants to bov/ in 
the old fashion and be regular in their Sunday 
chutch service. She went to church, not to pray, 
but to keep a close watch on all those who had 
assembled there and call to account the 
absentees. 

The village of Hartland itself was in such 
natural and charrhing surroundings thai 1 never 
found time hanging on my hands. First 1 thought 
that it would be a troublesome job to pass my 
time in a lonely and secluded spot. It was 
like that for a first day or two. . I wanted to 
go to the pictures or other places of amusement 
because I could not get sleep till late but soon 
•1 got over that bad habit and found a decided 
change in my health. Even my vjsits to the 
light-houses were very interesting. They were 
constructed on different, scientific principles. 
Some were worked by electricity and others by 
oil. The engineers were never tired of explain- 
ing me the refraction and concentration of light> 
the arrangement of lenses and their whole workj- 
ing. I liked watching the ships from the top 
which appeared like toys. Some of these light- 
houses .were miles away from Hartland and 1 
used to have free teas with these engineers. Wjz 
talked on, different subjects and ^ they asked, rne 
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a great deal about my travels and India. 

The coast was rocky and practically there 
were no beachesj therefore sea bathing was not 
a pleasure as on the South-coastj ;• but with 
those steep cliffs, unique sun-sets, ships on the 
horizon I was in a dreamland all by myself. 
The girls from the farm did accompany me but 
that was seldom. I liked walking alone be- 
cause it suited my fancy and I was always 
engulfed in my own thoughts. 

One afternoon when it was raining quite 
heayily 1 felt like having a long walk, I \vas 
feeling very warm and active and wanted to 
act according to my fancies. I went out in 
shoddy flannels, torn sports jacket and worn- 
out shoes, besides that I did not take anything 
with me. Brisk walk and warm wind 'made me 
feel quite pleasant. Hot blood rushing to my 
face and the rain drops striking against it 
appeared like vain attempts on the part of a 
drizzle to extinguish the forest fire. I walked 
for about two miles. The rain had stopped 
A cool breeze started blowing and I thought 
best to return. Nature was inherglory all around 
„a.few huts here and there, otherwise everything 
was beautiful and quiet. There was nothing of 
that perpetual hum and smoky, foggy and 
rotten atmosphere of London* 
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On my back down the hill! was soaked 
through and through, '^atcr was driping from 
my clothes,, but still .1 felt quite pleasant. 
Sometimes blasts of cold wind made me shiver. 
I quickened my pace in order to reach the farm 
early. \^hen 1 was nearing the farm 1 met a 
fat' vain and pompous personality with two 
-girls on either, side and all riding beautiful Arab 
steeds. Nearly fifty yards behind them was 
another girl coming ort an Australian pony and 
she did not appear to be a good rider. 

T Seeing me in that condition,, but still quite 
■cheerful, she stopped the horse in the middle of 
the road and said, "y.oung man, from .where 
are you. New Zealand or Argentine ? I am 
sure you do not belong to this place. During 
• last few days I have seen you quite often. 
Perhaps you have some relative here." 

"All your guesses were quite off the mark. 
Make a few more and this time you might be 
right."' : 

/ "Veil I never ? you are a seasoned resi- 
dent of London but you do not belong to that 
place either, because you are quite dark, you 
. are not what 1 imagined you to be. Anyhow 
from where are you ? 1 would very much like 

to know." ■ . 

, "This time you - are, right. . As regard^ -.ypur 
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question 1 am from India and enjoying my holi- 
days here/' 

She was taken aback. She never expected 
such an answer and of all the places she could' 
not think of me from India. Seeing that her 
friends had readied the top of the hill she said, 
"One of my relatives owns this place and no- 
body is here excepting us four. I am in chargd 
of the place. To-morrow afternoon do come 
and have some tea with us. Mrs. Burns at the 
farm with whom you are living will tell you 
how to reach our place, you might catch 
cold. Run along and get into some warm 
clothes. Mind, do not forget." 

Before 1 could say anything she trotted up 
the hill. 1 had heard something about the 
owner of a large bit of land, there and 1 could 
very well guess who she was. After reaching 
the farm 1 felt quite cold and got at once-, into 
warm clothes. I sat in front of a nice warrri 
fire and had some whisky. Later 1 had tea 
with all the others on the farm. 

1 told Mrs. Burns about my new encounter 
and the invitation to tea. Before I could ask 
her any questions she was so exultant that she 
told me more than what I wanted to ■ know. 
They were the gentry and commoners never got 
a.chance of mixing with them. It was quite an 
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honour that they had invited me to tea. I should 
not miss the oppotunity, otherwise she would 
be sorry. She felt so much about it, that under 
no circumstances 1 would have liked to dis- 
appoint the poor good woman. In* the evening 
she gave me some more hot lemon and whisky 
to make sure that 1 should be quite fit the 
following day. . s 

Besides the people 1 have already described, 
there was the'eurate and his wife, a conserva- 
tive Member pf Parliament and 'an ■ yorkshke 
student from my o,wn college. - . 

Seeing me he shouted, "Hallo, old chap, 
now what has brought you here ? Ganesh, 
how did you get to knosy these people ? ‘ Of 
all the places I could never dream of , seeing 
you here, you are very quiet at the College 
and I did not .know that you were a gay-gp 
trying to pick up beauties from the wild." 

. Before 1 could say anything' the girl who 
had invited me intervened, "We are pretty old 
pals, and do not imagine yourself to be the 
only one who knows him; 1 know hirn better." 

"Now, tell me another? the next thing you 
will say will be that you have transplanted him 
into this quiet life in Devon." • 

"Of course,' 1 have-.and I have fixed him up 
with Mrs. Burns. From him I learnt and am go- 
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ing to learn quite a good bit about that wonder- 
ful country India." 

The girl was so smart and quick-witted that 
Jackson was led to believe that we were good 
old friends. 1 liked the girl and it would have 
been unspcrty of me to let her down? besides 1 
felt proud of being called an old friend in a 
strange circle. 1 did not know • much about 
Jackson too. 

He said, "^ou would not be able to get 
much out of him. He never talks of those old 
and forgotten glories, the cultured civilisation, 
and the colourful East, The only things you 
might hear from him, are the social evils, degrad- 
ed society and so on." 

The party was quite informal and the curate 
and his wife were quite young and full of life. 
The only person who was a bit quiet and dis- 
interested was the fat and pompish-jooking in- 
dividual whom f had seen riding with the two 
girls the previous evening. The only thing he 
wanted, was that the same two girls should sit 
on either side of him. The other three were 
also invited guests and perhaps they thought that 
. the girl did not think fit under the circumstances 
to ask me to stay in their villa and fixed me up 
on the tarm. ^ 

The curate said, ^The old friends are Sq 
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mucli ’engrossed in the conversation, that they 
have forgotten us. • I suppose you do not mind 
introducing the gentleman."- 

• As I have already said, the girl was .very 
smart. She was quick enough to remember my 
name 'very well and spoke with great familiari- 
ty. "How stupid of me, 1 am so sorry. Here 
is Ganesh, a student from London, (pointing 
towards others ) the curate and his wife and' 
my friends.", 

"Pleased, to meet you." 

' After introduction, tea was served and ;al I 
of them were quite nice and interesting people; 
Starting from golf the talk ended in the anthro-: 
pological behaviour of South-sea Islanders. The 
tea was served in the garden and after tea 1 
had the oppotunity-of having a walk with the"^ 
Rost, She liked my behaviour so much that for 
the remaining of my stay of five days, 1 saw her, 
if not twice, at least once a day. 1 could • nof 
ride, otherwise I might have had quite an enjoy- 
able time. , . ; • 

The maid who had served us told Mrs. 
Burns that 1 was quite an ojd friend of alf thoses 
people and I was also one of the gentry. L 
explained to her that 1 was very poor; but 1- 
had some rich friends. She thought that-1 was 
trying 'to hide ' certain things. From that day 
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she was very polite and I felt it. '^hen 1 left 
she said that if ever I came to Hartland 1 should 
stay with her and she would think it an honour. 
1 told her that 1 loved the farm and 1 would 
not dream of staying at any other place. 

During my stay I was so much cut off from 
modern life that if ever 1 made up mind to go 
to the pictures or do some shopping, I should 
have been required to cover quite a long dis- 
tance and spend half a crown for my bus ride 
in order to reach the place and still the return 
would not have been satisfactory; but 1 was so 
much used to the village life that 1 forgot every- 
thing. 

The life in the village was practically the 
same as in India. 1 liked it so much that I was 
reminded of the village where 1 was born. All 
the village folk were nice and homely. There 
was always an exchange of greetings whenever 
I saw any villager for the first time and used to 
talk with them about the weather, the crops and 
so on. 


1 werit to all the churches, but I never told 
the peofMe of one sect that I had been to the 
other, Every one imagined me to be a good 
L-hristian belonging to their sect; but I was 
something else. 1 myself did not know what 
1 was ? The only thing 1 khew was that I was 
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a human being. Beyond that nothing else matter- 
ed. Sometimes they did taHnstupid, but their 
stupidity was so sincere that 1 felt happy by 
their side. Here I was reminded of the proverb 
that where ignorance is bliss it is folly to be 
wise. 

Their only politics were that beer was 
heavily taxed and duties on corn should be 
lower, Whether they should send a conserva- 
tive or a labour^ M. P, who would serve. them 
better ? Why has he not done certain local 
thing for them ? He should be called to 
account. Beyond that nothing else mattered. 
It was of no consequence if a Conservative or 
Labour Cabinet was ruling the country. They 
did not care two hoots, if China became a 
province of Mexico or general Shimbsky of 
Pussia occupied the throne of Siam; Their lo- 
cal alfairs were enough for them. 

It was Easter time. The whole of the village 
Was in a stir. Every one was busy. The far- 
mers brought their farm produce to the churches 
as offerings, because all they had was due to 
the grace of God. They had taken those offer- 
ings for the present happiness and a further good 
harvest. The amount obtained from the sale of 
those goods was to be used for the poor, needy 
and suffering in the village. It was not like 
India where the amount is used for making these 
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fat, uncouth, and idiotic priests fatter still and 
this for degarding the society. 

There were village games, gala nights, fancy 
dress balls, and 1 joined all of them, 1 was 
known to all the villagers and knew all of them. 
The beautiful sunsets of he rocky Devon are as 
fresh in my memory as though I had seen them- 
only a few moments ago. 1 used to sit on the 
top of those cliffs for hours together and think 
and think. Those thoughts were beautiful and I 
felt sorry when 1 left the village. 

My friends could not even dream that the 
change would be so wonderful, 1 was red and 
robust. \/hen I looked into the mirror i 
wondered at myself. My old habits, a few 
days of London life — and I was my former self 
again. 
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After my return l had to find a decent placfe 
to live in. Money was no consideration, be- 
cause 1 was getting a sufficient amount, not only 
the scholarship but something from home as 
well. This time, 1 had to take sorrie trouble tP 
find out a good place. 

The house in .which 1 decided- to live was 
.run by an irritable type of. a. young lady. She 
was somewhat educated and came from a good 
family. . Her quarrelsome nature made it very 
difficult for the boarders, to stay for a long time. 
She was of- a very independent nature and her 
indepedence had reached such heights that even 
her husband found it difficult to stay with her. 
She was a woman of taste and liked everything 
clean and tidy. 

She was discriminatory even as regards to 
the admission of boarders in her house. • In the 
beginning she was of the opinion that if she was 
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going to have good class students in the house, 
then she should not have any one else, specially 
young girlsj because the company would not 
be congeinial. She was not wrong in her judg- 
mentj because so long as she stuck to that 
principle everything went on smoothly. .She 
had formed certain regulations and wanted their 
strict observance. 


She wanted only two Indians in the house 
dnd when I asked her the reason for this she 
said, ''Please do not take it ill. It is not that 
I am prejudiced. 1 make no distinctions. On 
the other hand 1 want you to derive certain 
advantages. One or two of you people, one 
or two from the Continent and the. rest 1 want 
to be good class students from the provinces, 
^ou will learn something from them and they 
will derive certain advantages from you. There 
will be mutual advantages. The company will 
be select. If I were to have more of you people 
then no one else would be coming and that is 
what 1 do not like.*^' 


She was. not speaking her mind freely but 
one thing was sure that she was speaking the 
truth. Having the house filled up by Indians 
was bad even from business view point. Then 
^e would have been dependent upon Indians. 
Per Indians did not like foreigners, because 
practically m all the houses where there were 
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Indians, people of other nations could not be 
found. 

The number of my ' visitors was greatly re- 
duced. They thought it degrading for. me to 
stay under such restrictive conditions even in a 
free coun|try like England. It was below their 
dignity and humiliating to visit me at such a 
place. Everywhere I ought to fight for freedom 
and leave such a place at pnee. According to 
them I still possessed those slavish ideas, which 
should have been discarded long ago. My 
opinion about them was different and I liked 
the conditions in which I lived. They thought 
1 disliked Indians with the exception of some of 
those hated slavish type of Indian aristocrats. 

The English students in the house were from 
all parts of England. Some of them were 
Cambridge and Oxford dons who had come 
for things like the Civil Service, Bar, Solicitor'^s 
training, aviation and similar other, courses. 
Most of these boys belonged to different 
sections of the Middle Class and I learnt quite 
a good bit from them, , 

’ Before my arrival there was only one Indian 
in the house and I thought that I was the second 
one? but only a few days after there was one 
more addition. 'Without asking for any ex- 
planation the landlady said, "^ou must have 
been wondering about the arrival of our friend 
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Sanatli. I wanted to explain to you tins during 
the last few days but I could not get a con- 
venient opportunity to do this." 


"Yes, 1 was wondering. You said that 
there would be only two Indians? but novv the 
number seems to be increasing. Not that 1 
mind, but I am just telling you." 


"\ do understand. Mr. Chandra was my 
first guest. He was the first one to enter the 
building after the opening of this new house, 
1 like h im and 1 like you too. Now all of us 
are a happy company and I would not like to 
break it." 


//I 


'But I am not complaining." 

Oh ! It is not that. 1 want to remove 
certain doubts from your mind. Chandra and 
banath are inseparable twins. Since a long 
time Chandra wanted to bring him. After your 
ai rival he said that he must have Sanath in the 
ouse or he would leave the place. One more 
would not make any change. If anyone of 


everything frankly/'"" told me 

Chandra and Sanath were of a very secluded' 
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and reserved nature. As a matter of fact, the 
reem of one of dicm was not only adjoining to 
mine, but if a big door was opened our room 
could be converted into one. 

We used to meet each other at least twice 
a day either on the breakfast or the dinner table 
or in the drawing room} but, inspite of all this, 
for- more than three months we were quite 
strangers. ' ' , 

I imagined myself to be of resert'ed nature; 
and if they wanted to be left alone, why should 
I take the initiative ? It was gradually that we 
came to know each other and later became the 
best of friends. Somethimes it happened that 
my friends were their friends too and so we 
were brought together* 

Later our friendiship developed so much 
that all our troubles were mutual and not 
individual. There was nothing like private or 
personal. Everything was frank and open- 
hearted. '^e three with all those English boys 
were in a world of our own and we were having 
a jolly good time. 

To my mind they were that rational type 
whose description I had already heard from that 
philosopher friend of , mine. Their company 
w'as select and both of them were gentlemen of 
taste. 
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Cliandra was a liandsome youtli. His big 
round eyes, hooked nose, arched eye-brows, a 
beautiful white set of teeth, thin lips, dimples 
on both of his cheeks, soft skin and his long 
black hair brushed backwards gave him an 
effeminate look. His thin and medium stature 
and smart dress gave him an impressive appea- 
rance from a distance. 

His mind was in a constant perturbed state 
due to the delicate and sickly condition of his 
health. Tliough he was honest and fair in his 
dealings, cheery and jovial in his behaviour, 
always of a friendly and kind temperament, still 
there was something cunning and untrustworthy 
about the man. To have complete faith and 
reliance in him was out, of question. • 

Some of this may be assigned to the fact 
that he always looked to the gloomy side of 
life and was confined to bed. The man had 
some inner secret which he dared not divulge 
and which he was powerless to fight and he 
hated the world for that. 

All these reasons made him dislike the girls 
immensely. He hated the sight of them and 
still he was fond of one or two. If he was 
after something he- Would-tVy to obtain it at the 
risk of his life and that was one of the finest 
•qualities in him. ’ It 'Was due to this that he 
always topped the list in all his examinations 
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and afterwards had a long spell of serious 
illness. 

Having all said and done he was a select 
and cheery soul; He was a nice and cheery 
soul so long as you talked to him on the 
subjects which he liked. He was very reserved 
and therefore, those who did not know him 
found him a tough problem. 

As regards the analysis of his ideas they 
were clear cut and fixed. But still with regard 
to a good number of things he is a problem. 

Sanath, on the other hand, was a frank and 
open-hearted fellow. He had a loving nature 
and a large heart. He was of a very reserved 
natures but for those who knew him he was as 
meek as a lamb. His early sufferings had made 
him understand the world in a better way. - 

There was something of a man in him. He 
fought the world valiantly and in the end he 
was successful. He joined the Imperial Service. 
That tali and handsome figure of a man whom 
I imagined to be a dandy, who was proud of a 
his features and puffed up was in reality some- 
thing else. It was only within a very limited 
period that 1 knew him. '^hen I knew the real 
man inside, not only I liked him, but 1 became 
very fond of him. I fell in love with him and 

i;ow 1 am one with him, 

% 
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I was happy with both these boys, and the 
company and life appeared like a happy dream. 
There was nothing to worry about, but to see 
the world and sec it thoroughly. 

One incident affected me most, it had such 
indirect repercussions upon my life., that 1 was 
completly a changed human being. 

■ At that time 1 had formed friendship with 
two students who were a bit of gay birds. One 
of them was so loose that whenever I saw him, 
he talked of nothing else but women. His 
constant talk and unavoidable company influenc- 
ed my way of thinking to a great extent. 

1 read a few pages of English translation of 
Rasputin'sphilosophy of life or some such thing. 

I do not remember the exact context of thatj 
but afterwards my mind was in a constantly 
perturbed state. 

iviy sceptical sense became very sharp. The 
differentiation between good and bad was too 
blurred. I began to wonder what was good 
and what was evil in this world. 

There is no such thing as good or bad. 
Everything is good or everything is bad. It is' 
the creat on of your own mind. If you can 
reach that state where there is no difference 
between good and bad then you are nearing 
perfection. 
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There is something alive in. you, which you 
cannot explain, you may dub it as soul or 
whatever you like. That inner-self, that life is 
beyond human understanding. If that jnner- 
self tells you that all is good, "then you _are 
above humanity. 

Otherwise that inner-self constantly keeps 
on reminding what is good and what is bad. For 
every action there is an inner forecast. re- 
quires no training or , teachings it is automatic. 
The more you rely on it, the sharper, it gets,, 
and after a stage it reaches accuracy. 

After constant repetitions of certain actions 
especially the bad ones the conscience may be- 
come dormant due to the perverted state of 
mind, but still there is that feeling of compunc- 
tion which at times reminds you, that y'our 
actions are bad. 

Due to this sceptial stale of mind my idea 
about eyjl became somewhat contused, in 
order to know an evil if you are undecided, 
you should test its if you arc sure that ^ou can 
stand the test. After. that, if you are sure that 
itjs evil, then never go near it. 

Atthat yery time I read from a scientific 
book something "about atrophy. and talked about 
it with my friends. 1. started brooding whether 
seme parts of my body were not becoming use- 
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less due to disuse. 

\7hen in such a state of mind, one fine' 
evening during the Easter Holidays 1 was a bit 
tipsy and in a very gay mood. 

'One of, my friends said, "\ think Ganesh is 
unfit otherwise he would not be avoiding girls 
like that} but the pity is those silly creatures 
run after him. 1 envy him." 

. "Please do not say such things." 

"'^ell it is the truth, you must be a gay 
go on the quiet and pretending to be a moralist 
before us. If you have some stuff show it 
man} show it. 1 want nothing else but just to 
test whether you are fit or unfit." 

That remark and there was a rush of a whirl- 
wind of ideas into my brain. 1 began to wonder 
jf it was not actually the case. 1 wanted to 
test myself and all these ideas pushed me heed- 
lessly in that direction. 

. 1 said, "Get me a girl and test my passion." 

That was all they wanted. It did not take 
them long to pick up three street girls into our' 
car. At. that time evil had taken such a strong- 
hold upon my mind that 1 was next to the devil 
himself. I did most of the talking and had ihe- 
besf of my choice. 

The hot blood was rushing through all my 
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veins and my heart was throbbing tremendous"- 
ly. , My face was so red and hot that it gave 
a pleasure to the girl to cling to me. 

The. lights went pale in the room and she 
melted into my arms like butter. She looked, 
at mci but I was staring at her in such a fashion 
that she was frightened.. T clung to her with, 
-great passion and then she knew the reason of 
that stony look in^my eyes. She was as cold 
as Ice. Then she suddenly clung to me with 
great passion and forgot for the time being' 
4hat she was a street girl. A few minutes and 
everything was gone. 

The girl had gone. My friends returned to 
their respective rooms with an air of satisfaction. 
They were successful and I had failed. I retur-’ 
ned to my lodgings. 

That night I could not sleep till the late 
hours of. the morning. For hours together my 
past life. was dancing before my eyes. Then 
suddenly 1 cried, not for a short time, but for 
hours together and fell asleep. 

That sleep was not a sleep at all? but full 
of nightmares. The penance which followed 
afterwards was a horrid one. There was some- ■ ■ 
thing burning inside me and for days together 
I used to shut myself in my room, i was 
greatly reduced and 1 hated the sight of every- 
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thing. 

Somethimes I used to argue in my mind 1 
had done no wrong. I am freej I can do 
whatever 1 want to, then why all this misery 
and suffering for nothing ? But from the heart 
of n^y hearts 1 knew that I was lying before my 
own conscience and I must suffer. 

That was a lesson, which taught me some- 
thing and which was for myself and nobody 
else. I got some strength and energy of rnind 
which told me that 1 could trust myself and 
since then 1 think 1 have been able to under- 
stand myself. 



CHAPTER XXIJI. 

I was after something real. So real that I 
could lose myself and forget the world for 
ever. . 1 met ati American blonde, a fresh girl 
of about eighteen.^ -She had an attractive and 
irihpeent look. She was very weak and I was 
ndfwrdngMn my judgment. 

.„l imagined myself to be in love with herj 
but only a few days after the illusion had 
completely vanished. Her lovely figure, attra- 
ctive features and'^p ft skin made me feel drawn 
towards her, - I knew that jt was not the com- 
plete understanding of two human mitids, where 
they merge into one; but a momentary infactua- 
tion which Vanished like a bail of sniokc. 

She was. so weaksancT stupid that she was 
easily , led astrayl She, fell into the hands of 
those gay birds whose only. aim indife seems to 
entice these weak . natured and poor girls. 
Show' them the socalled life. Take them to 
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pictures^ theatres and so on* drug them and. 
spoil them. Some of them might be able to 
find out their mistake and correct themselves, 
but otliers are lost forever. 

She thought she AX'as hoodwinking one and 
all and acting superbly, but she was totally 
deceived. A kind of icy coldness had crept 
over me. Whenever she came to see me there 
was that blank stare in my eyes which frighte- 
ned her. . 

She told me all sorts of . things about rny 
indifference, but with no. effect. One evening 
she was completely broken up and told me 
everything with tears in her eyes. That was 
the only tinje when every word of what she 
said was the truth and that was the last time 
when we had a jong talk. 

She was in love with a poor boy who was 
writing short stories, and was going to marry 
him very shortly. She had lost her job and 
wanted some help. 1 helped her. 

Some time afterwards she told me that she 
was married. She was suffering from T. B. and 
her husband from some other chronic disease} 
and she was in' need of some money. 1 gave 
her as much as I could. 

My liking for her had taken the form of 
pity. 1 did whatever 1 could because she wai 
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suffering. From that time whenever she saw 
me or wrote me* it was for money. Her 
demands even on the ^Phone were abrupt, — she 
wanted such and such amouut. 

One evening she rang me up and asked me 
for some money. I told her that I did not have 
anythingj but she replied that she must have 
something and she was in a great difficulty. 

1 told her that I would try to borrow some- 
thing and she should ring me up in the morning. 
1 tried my level best* but I coiild not get any- 
thing. I felt sorry for her. In the morning 
when she rang me up • I expressed my inability. 
Bang went the 'phone and that was the last I 
heard from her. 1 do not think that she believed 
a word of what I said. I did write to her but 
with no effect. She had completely vanished 
. from my life. < 

I became a matter-of-fact fellow. The 
general changes in life did not affect the inner 
tranquillity of my mind. Knowing, seeing, 
understanding and improvement was all I 
wanted. ' 

\^Tierever I went I did not find any difficulty 
to get on splendidly with the inhabitants of 
that place. For the time being 1 tried to live, 
behave and think in the same way as they did. 
This made things easier for me and they liked me. 
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In England! . 1 was thorougHl/;; English as 
regards my general behaviour. . As a ; general 
rule I went out of London during the hblidays. 
,1 visited nearly all, the, seaside resorts on the 
•South Coast and ‘ a on the East and ^est 
Coasts of . England , as well. At .good- many 
places I Vas mistaken for a. sunburnt, English- 
man from' thcTrdpicsj but I tbld them whoi 
was and' asked them what they, thouglit of us, 
because they knevy nothing about India; .It 
was all very- interesting to listen to them ar^ 
I , made., plenty of' frienids. They' c^,mc; . and 
di^Rprared like fairies i in the dr^mldnd. 
Everything was mneere. There was nothing to 
give; and' takc^ except that' warni ; ffeelingt df 
humanity which makes you ! feel happ’j'i- This 
brbu^t before me; the truth that feends itiiy 
come and friends may go, but friertdshijr still is 
true, - 


u . My frequent; . rcrideyfous- , werp; jSr ighton, 
fehnmouA> ld§stings, .^xfiill,; ISor^ichhand 
Blackpbbli :Bri^htpm ,is; pdrticu]ar%,fr!^H 4 ^^ 
my memory diic -to one of the niemor^blc and 

happy cveiings wliich.J. spent there. 

- SanStti and 

Wstroj^lc, , .lS Avas quite OT «peHsive pfaefe 

an4.-Fe;_,<WMP!eA. Ae .mbst: 

overlooking the sea. It VS ihePrSiid diinMr 
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Eychin^t^)' Tli’i ScotcH'oW'ner 

;of tne-jila'ce Had' invited Kis iViendk froni all 
parts /of the country and most of' them were 
rttcml^ers of the upper classes. 

/ People were pouring into all the public 
foom^ ihvtHcir evening cidtHes aWd in their best 
There W£is' a* constant potirih^ of tyoVds 
ihtb ' ouf ears like boards. Sirs, 'Captains and 
so* bn, • ' , 

’ Piif shaDoy clothes arid carbt^s bcHayioxir 
had- created ^'tiite jan iihpf^§^jbri^ Sariath 
addrwsin^ me as. Gaptain and' I callirig^Kirii By 
h.is .pci riaM triade thcm\ imrigirtcrall: sbfts of 
tHlrigs: . I; wris mistak'eri^^ prince and'lfe fbr 
anifrijjbrfhht official itrltidia.; 

wc decided to act and. play: ouf- parts 
superbly. , U did provide us with a good bit of 
atriulemenV stttd' wc crijbv'Sd; die fiih very much. 
A fe#'^a‘ntedjtb^^^ wHb we were b«^ after 
k|i6^in^{ihdifettly that wb did notwaiit;.pursel- 
v^s tb'be'ih'adbkribwri, nobody cafrib arid askbd 
ris ariyiiihl^. ^ekepi theiri guessing', 
ever way. we passed, I noticed ladies .whispbfihg 
iritor brfelmbtfief-s cats arid, it made. me. feel 
"ci&t^dt ■ ^ .. k' 

..^c 'c^ail^, eSt’efed the l^aV; Ohie bf i^e 
yoriri4.Ib*dl?'l^cd tanti^^^^ , Iri'thc gbrie'* 

rat taiU we fcatric tb kridw^th&'iairdibse- wfib 
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were present in tliat room were known to him, 
\^e ordered the waiter to serve a fewrounds 
of drink to every one present in the room. 
After that we disappeared into our suite to get 
ourselves dressed. 

Sanath had forgotten .such of his things as 
studs, stockings, handkerchief sand so on. 
had to order new ones. \/e had already 

tipped the waiter to arrange a table for two in 
the centre of the Dining Hall, \^e came 
tiptop and occupied the table when the hall 
was full and the dinner had begun. 

PrJce was our only criterion for things that 
were best. Wz ordered the- most; expensive 
wines and the cracking of bottles attracted 
every one's attention. By that time every one 
had formed some opinion about us. 

In the dance hall every timed had a. new 
good partner and I did not miss a single dance, 

1 do not remember to have talked. The only?' 
thing I remember is .the rythmic slipping on the 
floor, with some one beautiful, and a joyous 
feeling. 

In between the dances we used to slip for 
drinks every time with new friends. That was 
the only evening when I wanted to get tipsy* 
but the excitement was so ^much that I wQS as 
sober as I could be. That was the first time^ 
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when I realised that I could stand drinks though 
I disliked drinking. I was a favourite among 
the ladies and Nvas surrounded by a group of 
four or five. 

That was the evening when every one tried 
to look happy. 'Wherever I looked I received 
smiles. I wondered whether the world could 
be. as happy as all that, if the inward happiness 
was as much as . it appeared outwardly at that 
time.; 

- At about midnight the lights were switched 
off. For a minute or two everything was dark 
and quiet. Exactly after twelve the whole 
place was brilliantly illuminated by a good 
number of 'extra lights. ' 

The new year had. come and every one was 
happy. All of us joined hands, and sang plenty 
ol songs. There was squeezing of hands, 
pushing one another, embracing, jolting, kissing, 
shouting and everything was in a happy tunnoil. 
Everything went quiet qs soon as the girls 
arrived in their Scotch ‘ .costumes to display 
some of their national daiices. The best 1 liked 
Was the sword dance. . , . 

'^e decided to go. round the hotel in a 
procession. The climax of the whole thing, 
came, when we“ Were climbing the steps of the 
second floors Just in a corner a pretty golden 
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child of about, four was, sitting’ o.n the . shoulders 
of an old bwrded .gentleman hearing his 
centuVy. , .She .was stark naked and -round her 
neck, was a horse shoe on which was ^written 
'the Hew year. Everyone touched, waved or 
threw things, at her and she was srhiling;all. ;;the 
time. 

L was quite close to her and was .looking 
withjan intent, stare into her beautiful eyesf That 
hea.venliy child looked at me and then suddenly 
throwing her little arm. rounds my neck she 
kissed me. It was the sweetest kiss 1 ever had. 
After that I was carried shoulder high all 
around the building. 

\^e danced till three in the morning* but 
still I felt quite fresh. The crowd was melting 
and we decided to retire into our rooms. Before 
going to bed we searched our pockets. . All 
that was left between us was thirteen poiinds. 
\i/e- looked into the menu and the breakfast 
was eight and six each. looked at one 

another with a meaningful smile and . went to 
bed. 

At about seven the maid cUme and inquired 
when would we like to have our breakfast. 

A big yawn and huddling myself together I 
covered myself with. a rug 'and. said, "Uo-’-o 
breakfast, please. 
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She quietly got out ot the room, noiselessly 
closing tlie door behind her As soon as she 
was but of the room, we jurnped .out of our 
beds full of electric activity and had a shai'n 
fight for a few minutes. Got singing into o6r 
baths and were ail packed up within lio time. 

Downstciirs the manager himself was waiting 
at the counter, bfo sooner did he sec us than 
he said with, a' smile. 

"Good morning Sir. Returning to London, 
Sir. Hope you had a nice time." i 

Before he could say anything further both 
of us reflied together," Good morning, we .had 
a. lovely time, thank you." 

'"I am glad Sir, hope to see you soon.*^ 

I said, "The bill please." 

The clerk at the other end of the. counter 
;.had. already prepared the bill and I handed him 
the amount. After ,, taking, the change I gave 
• him a pound to be distributed among’ the 
waiters and the maids. 

The Commissionaire had already ordered a 
taxi and the porter" had placed our , little .bag 
;jnto it. 1. gave them half a crown each. The 
big Daimler headed for the station. The nmter 
showed a florin and 1 gave the man three 
shiUjngs. 
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Took out our little bag from , the taxi and 
quietly slipped into the waiting room. After 
throwing . the burden into a corner 1 gave an 
exclamation of relief that everything had ended 
so finely. 


The total amount in our pockets was eight 
pence but we had our return tickets with us. So 
we decided to make the best use of the 
remainder. At the station, stall v/e pretended 
not to be hungry and ordered two small cups 
of coffee and rolls, the total cost of which was 
six pence. But the girl at the counter had seen 
us getting out of that big taxi and gave us a 
meaningful smile, meaning thereby that gay 
birds out of funds needed only a little detection 

the remaining two pence, we bought 
a copy of the Times and divided the paper, 
between us in order to pass one dreary hour 
between Brighton and London. After reching 
Charing Cross we walked upto Piccadillyjtobk 
sorhc money from the bank and had a h^rty 
meal. 


Duiing all these years of my stay in London 
I used to say to myself that no woman would 
ever cross my path. 1 was free and I would 
always remain free. The path of progress : was 
open apd I would go up heedlessly till I had 
obtained what 1 wanted. 
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But as the time went by the first denial 
became my prirnary 'want and if any progress 
was, to he achieved it was with co*operative 
help and hot alone. 

It was at that time that an infinite longing 
had taken a definite shape within me. The 
dormant fire \vhich' ail along was kept in check 
had burst forth like a volcano with such a gusto 
that it was impossible: to stop it. 

I had a yearning to see a - face which .1 had 
seen years back and which I always tried to 
avoid. For one thing she , was a friend of , a 
friend , of . mine and, .secondly there was an 
egoistic motive. . 1 Was madly in search of that 
very face and strated haunting all the possible 
places. In the end I was successful 

.. , '^hen 1 first saw - herthere was som^hing 
kind, homely and attractive about her as; far as 
1 was concerned, l looked at her for some 
time and . then quietly went into my room 
thinking. T was called only a few minutes 
after, because a friend of mine had pulled a 
a silk thread out of her stocking and she was 
in heed of some cotton and needle to mend it* 
because she could not go out like that. 1 was 
the only fool who avoided girls and kept such 
idiotic things. ' . ■ : 

Again i had "to cnter;theu roprn with the 
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necessary things. I had to wait till she had 
finished her mending. She took but her horn- 
ri.mmed spectacles from her bag and after putting 
th^m on started mending her stocking, '^hile 
she,, was in that homely attitude J; liked her 
watching. After finishing her work, she returned 
my things and I left the room quietly. 

As I was closing the door 1 heard her say- 
ing, "He is a funny bloke. He is not at all 
polite. Whenever 1 come I fincT that he ins- 
tantaneously leaves the room. Perhaps be 
hates me." 

'l ain not in the habit of eavesdropping but 
when sbmething was. said about me' I could not 
mbVe. 

"Ho ! no it's not that He has turned 
potty. He remains secluded. Whenever we 
come with some friends he leaves the room." 

"That ^means he is a good boy and better 
than you." 

The conversation had taken a different turn 
and 1 went out for a walk, 1 liked, her taking’ 
my part; At times I used to remain for some 
time in their room when my friends came with 
other girlsj but whenever she entered the room 
a kind of nervous feeling used to creep x>ver 
me and I always left the room instantaneously.- 
■' My friends Used to talk common and cheap 
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things about their girl visitors, '^hen they, 
spoke about other girls I was disinterestedj but 
anything against her and my- whole conscience 
would deny forcibly everything. Somethimes 
1 was on the point of revolt. I used to say to 
myself that I was unconcerned, r 'i^hy shoujd 
I . have any kind of feeling for her ? But 
ail these . arguments were of no avail. All 
of them proved , superfluous. . The more they 
talked ill of her, the more 1 liked her and dis- 
believed them. , . 


At times she used to request tne to remain, 
in the room and I found myselt unable to move. 
She would sit arm in arm with my friends and 
even then to me she was nothing else but purity. 
For me she always took a patronising attitude 
and wanted, me to be good and geniu. I 
revolted and tried to act the other way*, but she 
always iutervened and 1 was powerless. 

'^hen I found that her power over me was 
increasing day to day 1 cut myself oif comple- 
tely, for four years from that circle. I here 
were other reaons too which made me leave 
my friends. ‘ ? 

1 could not separate her from me. She was. 

alwayswUh me. It, J^f S 
and .nothing else. . 1 searched her end ^j. found, 
her,. Shc.had:taken everything and , still she 
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had given me happiness, I do not exist separa- 
tely. 1 am one with her, ' Here it was the 
question of a comparative state of mind and I 
do not know how long it would exist. 

During those years 1 could realise that it was 
not the beautyj it was not any of those good 
qualities which brought about that complete 
merging of two souls, minds, and hearts together. 
It was purity which was meant only for me and 
not for the world, which made me say from my 
inner-self that there was no difference between 
her and me. ^e were one. ^ou may call it 
purity, divinity or something else. 

There I saw in that face everything, where 
others were unable to see anything, which attra- 
cted and charmed me — which is a living. memory 
for ever. It was not the question of time. First 
when 1 saw that face the impression was some- 
what mixed. Later it got such a firm hold on 
me that it created a hungry yearning inside me 
so that 1 never wanted to lose the sight of it. 

It is pure. There is , no carnal desire in it. 
It is love, which the word itself can showj and 
nothing on the face of this earth can explain it. 

The world might run her down that she is 
the worst possible type of creature that ever- 
existed on the face of this earth, but I found 
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everything good in that face* and separately 1 
do not exist. 

• it may be named Destiny. I saw some-'" 
thing and lost myself of completely. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

It was on different occasions that I had 
been to the Continent and saw the most of iU 
but it is on account of some peculiar circums- 
tances that there are only very few places 
which • have left some remarkable impressions 
upon my mind. The observations might be 
superficial and the conclusions quite, wrongs 
but 1 have tried to study them from the point 
of view of an impartial observer and T stayed 
“there for a considerable length of time. I will 
tell you the whole thing in the form of a single 
tour instead of jumping from one place to 
another. 

After a certain number of years I was so 
much used to English life that whenever I left 
London 1 felt quite out of place. But once on 
the move, a bit of acceleration and the gipsy in 
me would burst forth in its full form. Even in 
the strangest surroundings 1 was quite homely 
and was one with the people. 
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. It was a beautiful evening .and the Channel 
was very smooth. The cliffs of Dover, a fami- 
liar sight, when the distance between the coast 
and the steamer was becoming greater and 
greater, appeared simply fascinating. The 
colourful sky, the setting sun making a huge, 
half circle and the passing steamers and boats 
rhaking vain attempts to form an obstruction 
between that heavenly scene would have requir- 
ed all the talents of a genius to reproduce it 
exactly. ' 

This time Sanath.was with me. '^e under- 
stand each other perfectly. The company, was 
jolly and the joy was great. At every rnoment 
and at every step we found fun and merriment. 

Our company was to last only upto Obera- 
mmergau and from there we were to separate. 
The reason was that he was a . hiker and I a 
tourist. He wanted to tramp , the area between 
Oberammergau, Innsbruck and . Munich, see 
things in his own way and then tell me about 
them. Besides he wanted to return early, be- . 
causO his Civil Service • results were to be de- 
clared shortly and I had chalked out a long 
pro'jrammG. 

Our first real stop v/as at Munich. . THe ex- 
perience that water was mor.e expensive than 
beer Aschcrtl I asked water and. 
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Sanath for a lemon. /drinking water 

was not available and .1 was given a glass of 
bottled water. The total cost of our drinks 
was three marks, which at that time was equal 
to five shillings. If we had ordered two glasses 
of beer it would have cost us half a mark. 

So we decided to drink nothing else but 
beer as long as we were to remain in Germany. 
In Bavaria people drank only beer. If some- 
body asked for water they would laugh or 
think there was something wrong with the 
person. 

. Our journey from Ostend to Cologne was 
during the night and we slept like two logs 
just to, get up in the morning with a fine feeling.. 
Jt was a beautiful day and the lovely and 
varied scenery kept us gazing all the time. 
Passing through the Rhine valley we reached 
Mannheim via Frankfurt. We stopped there 
for some time and had a look round. 

After, that break, we journeyed via Stuttgart 
1 am not much of a nature lover 
otherwise the description of the wonderful 
wings 1 saw would have been a book by itself. 
The train sometimes running by the side of the 
River, solTietimes over the hills, under the brid- 
ges, beside the canals, castles, villages and 
everything being explained by different people 
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was too much for- me to tai^e m. 

This was the lime when Germany was 
undergping a real revolution after 1870. The 
changing condition of the country seemed in 
the air itself and it was a peculiar feeling. 
This was the time when the socialist regime was 
overthrown. Dr. Bruning and his followers 
were removed from the face of this earth. 
Hitler had came to power. He was said to be 
ruling the country at the point of gun and 
removing everyone who had come in his way. 

As I used to read in the British press, . he 
got, plenty of Jews shot dead in cold blood, 
banished practically the remainder and took by 
force all their worldly belongings. Perhaps it 
was all true, because those who gave the news 
were better judges and knew everything inside 

out. 

But my impressions were different. 

During the course of my tour, what to say 
of towns and villages,, I saw even in front of a 
lonely hut, on the top of a hill the Swastika 
flag. Perhaps it was love, perhaps it was fear, 

I do not care what it was* but the spirit was 
there. - Dead Germany a few years ago was 
brought, .back to. life with a boiling .blood. 
Whether the force, which it is gathering, 'will be 
:used Tor sinister or hplty, motives is another 
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consideration. It is a statement of fact and 
not a conclusion. ' 

Munich besides its beautiful beer gardens, 
English Park, monuments, and wonderful scenery 
is also a stronghold of Jews. Here 1 wanted 
to sce'something of the ill-treatment to the 
jews. I went into the lanes, Jewish quarters, 
round the Synagogue, to find something interes- 
ting, but I was disappointed. 

At that time Jews were* required to carry a 
passportriike thing,' in which was their photo 
indentifying them, and stajting that they W'ere 
the original inhabitants of Germany, meaning 
pre-war and not post-war residents.' These pre- 
v/ar residents had land and property like any 
other German arid the restrictions were for the 
removal of later settlers. 

No doubt it was a very humiliating treat- 
ment and no self-respecting Jew would have 
liked^o remain under those intolerable condi- 
tions. The propaganda which they carried in 
places where they were powerful showed their 
unity and strength throughout the world. But 
the vile things which they said, laid bare the 
state of mind of a certain section.. 

They have so much money, power, and 
strength in other parts of 'the world that they 
could have transplanted all the jews into other 
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lands as a protest. This svouicl .have won tlicm 
a respect not only from tiic rest of the world 
but inwardly even from Germany. . 

Tlie truth is that the pre-war residents are so 
much better off, that they do not want to leave 
the Fatherland and embark on a new adventure 
for the sake of the later invaders. 

After the crushing of Germany,- in the post- 
war period, there was the invasion of foreigners 
and the jew were in the largest number. There 
Jews were so clever, rich and brainy persons 
that they were controlling many industries. 1 hey 
v/ere to be found in every department of the 
Government and they were very powerful. - 

' This showed. their superiority# but at the 
same time a kind of hatred for them was growing 
throughout Germany. ''Whether this hatred was 
artificially created bv' unfair means or whether^ 
it, was real 1, do not know. The causes .of 
Semitic and Hun hatred have a very, bid histori- 
cal background and they are too 
At that time this was the state of affairs through- ' 
out Germany. 

Any one who wants power has to remoye 
all the opponents from the field. The socia- 
lists and Communists were in the way and they 
were removed. The same was the case . with' 
the Jews. 
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For the sake of a greater good, those who 
arc at the top have to sacrifice many interests. 
\^hat is a section or a handful of persons be- 
fore a mighty nation ? People will speak ill 
of them, propaganda will be carried against 
themj but still they v/ill go on. If they sincerely 
believe in the cause nothing on the face of this 
earth can stop them. They will go on heed- 
lessly until they have achieved their ideal or 
something near to it, \^hen you analyse the 
psychology of these people, the factor of cons- 
tancy is the greatest in them. 

Leaving aside the extraneous causes. Hitler 
has read something about the racial history and 
he is the firm believer in the superiority of the 
Aryan race. Here comes the question of male 
obstinacy and the disregard of logic for the 
sake of establishment of one's own beliefs. ‘ In 
reality all races are equal. The only factors 
which come into play are the circumstances and 
the training of human mind. 

From Munich we went ^o see the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau via Lindu and Marnu. 
At that time the main thought was the Play and 
nothing else. The family in which we were to stay 
was already arranged bv our tourist agency. Ve 
reached the place in the morning. '. The date fix- 
ed. for our seeing the show: was the following 
one. Therefore we had a complete' day at our 
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disposal. 

■After havi.'ig a nice hot bath and a heavy 
breakfast wc decided to do a bit of mountainee- 
ring. It took us more than , two hours to reach 
the- top. In . the creeks . there was . a bit of tcc 
Jiere. and therej but the scenery from the top 
was worth admiration. . > 

' The mountain tops appeared so close to 
one another that f felt like jumping from one 
top to the other. Plenty of villages scattered 
in the valleys appeared like toys, beauty 
below and mystery' all around. I watched the 
scene for about ten minutes. Beauty is, not the 
word} it was heavenly. 1 gazed and. 
■wanted to see. what was beyond and - felt like 
one with the place. A cold blast ,and steep. 

hill on the other.sidc sent a. shudder through me 

and I decided .to descend. 

Coming down I noticed that it .was a 
wonderful place for ski-ing, ski-jumping- and 
ski-funning. Even there were spots of ski-joring. 

\^Tiat could be more fascinating than when 
during winter sit is all snow and tnosc. ncalthy 
faces are enjoying to their heart s content -? 

instead of getting straight into the village 
we took a turn and were in front of the theatre. 
To ward off plague and other evils the play 
was started in 1634 and ssnee then according 
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to the vovc', it has been performed every tenth 
year regularly. This is an example of unrestric- 
ted belief and strict adherence. 

The next morning when we were in the 
theatre I marvelled at the size of it. ' It was so 
huge and yet so simple. I have seen bigger 
things like the Albert Hall and the national 
theatres of Berlin,, Vienna, and Paris# but it 
was unique. It was open and yet it was a 
closed theatre. 

As soon as the play started T was wonder- 
ing whether I should be able to understand it or 
not. Before coming I had purchascj;! an English 
Translation of the original book and had gone 
through it# therefore 1 had a pretty good idea 
of what was going to happen. Having the 
book open by my side and taking a cursory 
glance at the sentences made me feel that I 
perfectly understood the moods and expressions. 

The acting was so superb and natural that 
it was matchless. There was nothing of that 
film star make-up and acquired polish. It was 
a stage and yet it was not a stage. There was 
pin-drop silence when the Play was going on. 
Even old women had forgotten their coughs and 
sneezes. The spectators * seemed to have for- 
gotten their existence til! the Play closed for 
lunch, then every .thing was noisy and in a 
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turmoil 

After lunch the Play continued and -.it lasted 
till five. For the time being 1 was carried back 
to the Biblical times. The tableauxs were the 
exact representations of the Italian and Greek 
masterpieces. ’ , The wel 1-set stage, fine scenery 
and acting was so natural that it left no place 
for criticism. , 

- Every actor whether having a small or a, big 
part was wonderful, but there - were a few faces 
which could never be forgbttenj and the most 
remarkable of them all w^re those of Alois 
Lang and Johanna Preisinger, both taking the 
part of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mother res- 
pectively. 

‘ . The broad and furrowed forehead of Alois 
Lang, deep-set and shining brown eyes search- 
ing the. inner-most depths'of ones soul, tapering 
and long nose and well-shaped cheek bones' 
showing the strength, of character, thin and 
shapely lips having truth written on them^ droop- 
ing- “moustache, and long beard, covering, his 
firm chin showed some of the remarkable char- 
acteristics of the man. His long and intelli- 
gent type of face was very impressive.. His 
profile had a remarkable ' resemblance to the 
old paintings of Christ. .The rough and. wrinkl- 
ed face' showed ' pity and suffering but the 
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personality v/as so magnatic and charming that 
one could never be tired of his company. That 
deep and firm voice of his seemed to touch the 
innermost depths of one's heart and he could 
hold you spell-bound so long as he was speak- 
ing. 

Johanna Presinger was a difficult character 
to describe, a charming and lovable girl in 
private life? but that sad look and pitiable ex- 
pressionless face on the stage was beyond 
words. Her graceful neck, long hair which 
was neither brown nor gold, those big bulging 
and beautiful round eyes with long eyelashes 
and commanding eyebrows, thin and discreet 
lips, rosy face and fine cheeks, and her sweet 
voice made me stare at her again and again. 
She seemed to be a woman belonging to 
another world. \/hile acting, the changing and 
controlled expreisions upon her face were 
wonderful. 

The quiet little village had assumed an in- 
ternational character. 1 have seen cosmopo- 
litan cities^ but never even heard of a. cosmopo- 
litan village. Oberammergau had become one 
for the time being. People of all nationalities 
from all parts of world could be seen there. All 
tongues andvdialects could be heard, it* was 
funny to see ^nkees and Japs, roaming about 
in. - Bavarian. 'Costumes and spesdeiag their 
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respective mother tongues. Big personalities of 
the world came and went away like other 
spectators and nobody took any notice of them. 
For four days daily 1 saw thousands of new 
faces arriving and leaving the village. 

The villagers did all the work starting from 
that of a porter to the magistrate. They did 
all the catering and worked from early morning 
till late in the night During the day the whole 
village took part in the Play. It was amazing 
to see how they managed everything so smooth- 
ly. Not only this, besides their busy time they 
had their gay moments too. In the evening the 
village pubs and beer houses were full. Folk 
dancing and Bavarian songs could be heard in 
plenty. A few of the foreigners could be seen 
in these places* otherwise they were so tired 
after sight-secihg,-the Play and the preparation 
for their departure, that they hardly had any 
time left at their disposal for such things. These 
- lew, newcomers who entered such places were 
made to join the chorus and the dances, and 
feel gay for the time being. 

.'^ith these healthy, rosy, rustic, and beauti- 
ful blonde people, females never using cosme- 
tics and males neyer having their hair cut/ living 
in natural surroundings, the village seemed a 
strange place different from the rest of world. 
Tire family with which ! stayed was quite; a big 
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one. The old gentleman had four sons and 
five daughters. His second eldest daughter was 
.very witty, jovial, too smart and a well-manner- 
ed girl. She spoke good. English and gave 
such smart and befitting answers that the visi- 
tors were at their wit's end. Besides the chorus 
she had quite a big part in the Play and still, 
she seemed to be attending to all the guests at 
home. 

'^hen the performances of this Play come 
to an end, the village must be a quiet and 
romantic place. The inhabitants make toys, 
beads and other scriptural requirements and 
some do a bit of agriculture and lead a peace- 
ful life. 

Here 1 was sorry to leave the company of 
my friend Sanath> because he was such a good 
company and a wonderful fellow. 1 had 
intended to go straight to Switzerland, but 
Lindau was such a beautiful place that 1 could 
not help stopping there for some tim*^- The 
small town situated on an Island at the German 
end of Lake Constance and the train running 
over water right up to it gave me a delightful 
feeling. 

Like me there w-ere plenty of foreigners and 
the place was crowded. People swimming on 
the beach had made it appear like the Belgian 
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or Southern Coast of England. Tall trees at 
the foot of the mountains which were ice- 
covered even during summer, the still waters of 
the lakeland train running round the coast for 
quite a good distance was all very picturesque. 

This part of the country is in no way in- 
ferior to beautiful Switzerland. In fact it is 
Switzerland within the German territory, but 
there are none of those modern conveniences 
and the, whole place is rustic, if 1 had time 
and money I would have liked to stay for a 
longer time in Bavaria and study the people 
there. -In Switzerland 1 made Zurich my head- 
quarters, and went on little tours in the surroun- 
ding area. My farthest point in the west was 
Interlaken and a small place called Appenzel 
in the eastern portion of the country. Switzerr 
land is known for its beauty throughout the 
world. No words could describe it, just go 
and see. It is magnificent whether in summer or., 
in winter. 

Besides Interlaken, the places which 1 liked-' 
best are Lucern and the Grimsel and Furka 
glaciers near St. Gothard Pass. In Lucern you- 
could naver. feel lonely, because there are 
people from .all parts and all of them want 
company as much as you do. Lucern, besides 
its beauty is a gay place, you could keep 
occupied for twenty four hours if you wanted 
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to. Boating during the night in those still 
waters and lights all around is an unforgettable 
pleasure. The water circuses of Switzerland 
marking those colourful pictures by electricity 
on the water screen are a peculiarity. • 

Zurich being the place of my longest stop 
I was able to form friendship with two Swiss 
military Officials. They took me to one or 
two clubs and there the life was a bit different. 
Otherwise the whole of Switzerland appeared 
to me like a moving hotel where people catered 
for all your pleasures and pursuits and the 
inhabitants wanted to squeeze as much money 
as possible out of you. Even on a farm if you 
ordered something to eat, the farmer would 
expect a tip besides the usual price. Greed 
and servile type of attitude seefned to be 
developing among its people. - • • 

Grimsel and Furka glaciers with ice-cut 
caves living music, dancing and refreshments 
inside them, an artificially .created lake which 
v/ould supply the v/holc Switzerland with 
electricity,' those zigzag roads where the motor 
car would take about six hours for going from 
one peak to the other, but a hiker might take 
only two hours by crossing the glacierj deep- 
cut valleys with waterfalls and streams below, 
high mountains above and the road in the 
middle,, 'and electrically run lifts for reaching 
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inaccessible tops made available for man arc 
the wonders of nature. -Such are those places 
where you could keep marvelling at the majesty 
of nature and never be tired of it. ^hat a 
place it would be, if the people could be as 
grand as the country is ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Vienna a city of million melodies had be- 
come a city of a million shells. It was only a 
few days after, when Dolfus was shot dead and 
the socialist flats were raised to the ground. 
Though everything had quieted down and there 
were no restrictions of movement; still the barb- 
ed wires were in existence. 

At every corner the military was standing 
ready at hand against any kind of disturbance. 
A city of palaces and dreams before the war, 
when nights were happy and hearts were free 
and all joined in singing sweet melodies, had 
become a deserted and a desolate place. Even 
when everything had become normal it was only 
a caricature of its past glories. 

All the palaces which were full and gay at 
one time were empty. Some of them like the 
Schonbrlinn Palace, with their beautiful gardens 
and monuments, where it was not possible for 
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tlie ordinary public even to go near tliem, were 
open to each and everybody. Good-for-noth- 
ing offices were stuffed into others occupying a 
few rooms and the remaining portions were kept 
locked in order to impress the public that they 
contained something very valuable. 

' ' During the day when I used to tramp the 
city 1 found worry written on the face of every- 
body and they were expecting trouble any 
moment. • Everything was quiet and the atmos- 
phere was gloomy. Even the statues of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Chopin and of, other great 
masters of music seemed to be singing a death 
song. 1 was not . in a mood to see the places 
like the. University, museums and so on. 

The only people who seemed gay were the 
cheap women on the streets trying to attract 
the foreigners? because'*they too were suffering 
and wanted to satisfy their wordly needs. Sonic 
fun might be found in places like the Grand and 
the Bristol Hotel, but there the major element 
-was a foreign one. Even the dirty night clubs' 
like the Mouline Rouge and the Fantasio were 
full of women and there .was a . scarcity of men. 

Of course in the so-called exclusive night 
clubs on the Cobensal, a hill outside Vienna 
there was fun? but they were full of rich tourists 
and most of them were the Americans and the 
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English. There I felt as though I was enjoying in 
one of the night clubs in the \/est Endj but when 
I came out on one of the open balconies the feel- 
ing was different. It was a cleau' night and the. 
scene was simply charming. Vienna with its 
thousands of lights appeared like a piece of sky 
brought down to this vile earth, and the stars 
had become dim and pale because they were 
crying over their miserable plight and the stars 
from the sky • seemed to be laughing from 
above. 


At about midnight 1 decided to return. There 
was a sudden cloud-burst and the lights on the 
glittering streets in the city appeared to me, 
making queer reflections. There was a suspi- 
cious movement of people , but the number of 
police was greater than the civilians. A shrill 
voice, firing of a few shots and a huge crowd 
seemed to have emerged from nowhere. I ask- 
ed my taximan to take me as fast as he could 
to the hotel. In the morning I read in some 
paper that there was a little disturbance. 


I had intended to stay only for a week but 
I prolonged my stay for another three days I 
liked wandering in the outskirts and Watching 
the people— children bathing naked; womeri 
washing their clothes in the canal and hornless 
fellows satisfying their hunger with barley bread 
and cheap fruits. Some of them carried their 
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worldly belongings on their shoulders and they 
were so few In number that they never felt fheir 
burden. They even left them at some appoin- 
ted place and were not afraid of their being 
lost. . 

The poverty in these areas was so glaring 
that It could be cqmparcd with any of the 
Eastern Cities. 1 was told that there was a 
shortage of accommodation even though when 
-the people were prepared to pay a fair arhount 
of rent, the big houses which were to let in the 
heart of the city were empty and big heads 
were trying to slove this puzzling problem. 

The only place where 1 found some comfort 
. and relief was the Prater. There 1 watched 
everything with childlike simplicity. There 1 
found people'.with practically nothing in their 
pockets getting the best out of life. Every 
tent, every shop ,and every corner had a differ- 
ent tune and all of them sweet. There it was a 
place of many melodies and people seemed to 
enjoy themselves even in those troubled times. 
Those sky-high swings and round-abouts, electri- 
cally run toy trains going up and down with 
jerks in dark tunnels where you could sit with a 
stranger arid feel gay and happy in that innocent 
merriirient, while you could see in oth^r tents 
those toy giants devouring, the toy men and the 
. representation of other fairy land stories, and 
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lastly have good and cheap food with dance 
and music that was the place where 1 went 
often and felt happy. 

1 went to see the beautiful shelled socialist 
flats. Australian Nazi troops were guarding 
tlic place and 1 was afraid that 1 might not be 
allowed to see them? but 1 was permitted on 
condition that 1 did not take any photographs.. 
Ivly guide had to remain behind and a man in 
plain clothes accompanied me. He gave me the 
impression that he did not understand English, 
but 1 could make out that he knew more than 
sufticient. 1 went round the place like a deaf 
and dumb creature with my ev^es wide open,. 
Some of the portions were still inhabitatedj but 
the inhabitants had so much of misery, suffering 
and gloom written on their faces that it was 
unbearable to see them. A few of them were 
stern faces too and they were prepared to go to 
any length for the cause in which they sincerely 
believed. It gave me such a depressive feeling 
that 1 left Vienna for Budapest a day earlier. 

It was near about two hours' journey either 
by train or by bus and if 1 went by boat then 
the time taken was more than twelve hours. 1 
was out to see things and the slower the rate 
of travel the better I was able to she the count- 
ries. I had to cross two frontiers, those of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia before getting into 
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Hungary, 

After purchasing the tickets, when I got on 
the boat the police authorities wanted me to 
pay about a pound for my entry into the 
country. 1 had only twenty pangos and the 
vv/- L ^ money I had transferred to Budapest, 
^ith that amount 1 wanted to enjoy myself on 
L ^ explain to them in English 

L'^ L should give me back my passport 
which was in their custody, some one with 
money was going to see me in Budapest and 
I would not leave the boat without paying. 

The languages which these police officers 
spoke were Hungarian and German. The only 

English was, 

We Ppleece (pointing a badge on hisshoi 1 .er) 
Sive passport, no money no passport." 

All. my efforts were fiuitiess and turning my 
face towards the river the only exclamation I 
gave was, "How 1 wish that seme one could 
understand even a bit of English." 

=;-lnstantaneousiy a hand went on my shoulder 
shaking me from head- to foot and..$peaking in . 
that perfect London tone, "Now, Now, do net 
lose your temper, sweet child. Everything is 
'Oi K'. This Officer seems to be a nice chap. 
All he is trying to convey is that, you should 
not be worried about the passport. The police 
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are- taking the responsibility and it will be ?afe 
and sound. Nobody will stop your movements 
in Budapest, but within twenty four hours you 
must deposit the money at the police head- 
quarters and take back your passport, other- 
wise you will be forced , to leave the country 
and your passport will be returned to you.'^ 

. After that he said something in German to 
that Police Officer .who smiled, saluted and 
disappeared to some other part of the boat. I 
was staring at the stranger up , and down, and 
down and up. He w;as so much sun-burnt that 
his appearance was even darker tham mine. 
He was putting on the same type of sports 
jacket, flannels and the tie. ' He was much 
taller than me and he had blue eyes. ,^e were 
so much alike that any one would have taken 
us for brothers if he did not scrutinise us minu- 
tely and that actually did' happen a good many 
times in Budapest. 

Before 1 could thank him, putting forward 
his hand he said. Do not get confused. ,1 
suppose, you are taking the degree in law which 
1 obtained two years ago, and now 1 am atfa- 
ched to a firm of solicitors, in Paris. 1 am. on 
a month s leave and I suppose vou too .are 
enjoying .your vacations," 

. .Shaking h**^ vigorously arid pressing his 
Hand with all my might, 1 said, do not 
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know how pleased 1 am to have met you/' 

^ "Oh I I know, I know*, but just, mihd my 
hand please. My name is Kenneth 'Oldman, 
Ken for short." 

"I am called Ganesh and my other names 
arc too long." 

"And I do not want to know them," 

"I have more than sufficient to pay for, my 
entrance into the countryj but j .want to enjoy 
inyself on the way." 

"If it s the passport which is troubling you, 
I can pay for that and you need not be worried 
about it." , 

*'Oh it's- not that." ' 


"Then cheer up." 

The conversation continued ^ for a few 
minutes and after talking about our mutual 
friends and acquaintances we became pretty 
good friends. I invited him to the bar and 
there we had some Tokay, 

■ the only place vt^here we stopped for a 
considerable length of time was Bratislava m 
Czechoslovakia which was ^^rjncrly known as 
Pressburg under the German rule and P^^y 
was its Hungarian name, I was It was 

a cradle of Hungarian Kings and some two 
hundred years back it^supplied rulers to a good 
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number of mid. eastein European principalities. 
The town was a quaint one with its sloping 
streets, old churches, a beautiful castle oh the 
top of the hill and the sealike Danube below. 
I could quite imagine what a, romantic place it 
must have been before the adyent of the rail- 
ways. 

The day, was a fine one, with its cool breeze, 
intermittent showers, sometimes cloudy and 
sometimes sunshining. The fresh green land on 
both sides with its wheat and maize fields, and 
cattle, horses and sheep grazing in the -open 
spaces was a soothing sight. . TTiose little vil- 
lages at small distances with their watermills 
where women and children waved in innocent 
fun attracted the attention of every foreigner. 

The Blue Danube with its deep waters roll- 
ing along in a monotonous way seemed to be 
going to some unknown destination. The boat 
was gliding down the river slowly. The gipsy 
music, those Hungarian blonde girls with their 
tawny complexion which was neither fair, 
according to the European standard, nor the dark 
broyn of the Orient, dancing their folk dances’ 
on the deck Tokay and plenty of food made 
me feel as though 1 was moving in^a dreamland. 

The dream was once broken when at a small 
village a thm and long-haired shepherd-boy 
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came running oh the boat with a thick black 
barley bread and paprika in one hand and a long 
stici^ in the other. He was just in time to catch 
the boat. Having made sure l^rom the bag on 
his s.ioulder that he had brought whatever he 
wanted to,'he took a sigh of relief. 

TL Mmself on a bench on the deck. 

started devouring the bread with pap- 
rika. in ■ so' big mouthfuls and with such a relisTi 
contained all the delicacies of ihe 
World. After having satisfied his hunger he 
threw the remainder into the river. Took out 
some coin from his purse and had some wine at 
the bar. • *' 

For that much of time he was so self-cent- 
red that he did not feel the presence of any 
one around him. He had a look rounds took 
out a flute like instrument from his bag arid 
started playing some sweet ttines. ^People 
started gathering round him, and in a feW 
minutes the whole crowd was sirging and dan- 
cing to his tunes. The boy also with that 
happy glove in his eyes and sweet tunes on his 
lips was moving among the crowd. Again the 
picture of the dreamland was'compicte and we 
too started dancing. 

‘ In the evening when we were nearing Buda- 
pest the boat stopped near a village just ' at 
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sunset. A Greek architectural castle was on 
the eastern bank and the village on the western. 
The steps of the castle led right upto the river. 
The sun's rays playing on the waves were making 
golden red and shining reflections in such a way 
that it appeared as though the village and the 
castle were joined by some heavenly path. The 
way did not end therej but it continued through 
the trees right upto the sky where the clouds 
with their fantastic shapes and having .all the 
colours of the rainbow seemed to be a part of 
another village just outside Heaven; and the 
sun itself with that cool red glow and a' thin 
streak of dark cloud dividing it into two halves 
where you could stare at it for an unlimited 
time was like the gates leading right upto it. 
At that time my feeling was whether it could 
be possible for one to be one with nature, ' 

Ken and myself stayed together. Wz were fix- 
ed up in such a nice hotel that so long as 1 was 
jn Budapest 1 had no difficulty whatsoeyer'of 
any kind. . In the city itself I found that plenty 
of people knew English and the Britishers were 
very popular. The reasons of this popularity 
are the part which Britain took in the Versailles 
Treaty for making Hungary an independent 
country on the one hand, and the post-war 
•British influences by giving financial and pbliti- 
‘ea 1 help the 'bther. 
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The life there was wonderful so long as Ken 
was .with me} because I did not sec the other 
side of Budapest. Till then theonly things I saw 
were the places like the Fishers Bastion, a migh- 
ty building with its historic church, and other 
historic associations, the Empero/s Palace-only 
those portions which were open to the public 
because most of it was occupied by the Regent, 
the castle on the top of the hill with beautiful 
walks and where military' was stationed, the 
Hot Spring Baths where a kind of bluish warm 
water came. out of the springs and whete the 
people suffering from lumbago, gout and similar 
type of diseases went to get themselves cured. 
But it was a place only for, rich people, because 
the doctors*^ fees, the patients*^ residence in the 
hotel on the springs themselves and different 
other costs made it unapproachable for the 
poorer public. Thousands of pounds have been 
spent to erect that grand place and somehow 
that amount must be recovered. The Magyar 
Houses of Parliament and that cute little island 
in the .middle of the Danube just near the bridge 
at the upper end of the Houses of Parliament 
were also noteworthy. 

. On that island most of our time during the 
day was spent, because there were those public 
baths, sports grounds, a huge park, a big calc 
having dance, music, beer and Jokay, and. a 
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marvellous place, for boating where at the 
narrower end v/e could have plenty of boating 
in tho'.e nice little boats. Our nights were re- 
served for places like the Hungaria and the 
Bristol Hotels, theatres, pictures, night clubs, 
or for open air dancing and motor-boating.. 
During summer the important buildings in the 
city are floodlighted in order to attract the 
tourists and it is like a fairy land. \i/hile boat- 
ing during the niglit in those still waters it 
appeared as though a grander and a more beauti- 
ful city was under the water. . • 

One night Ken took me to open air restau- 
rant on the top of a hill in the remote corner 
of the city. As usual we were’ in our dirty 
flannels and torn sports jackets, '^hen we entered 
we found that the ladies were very well dressed 
and men were either in the evening clothes or 
putting on dark suits and ours was an incongru- 
ous company. Sheepishly entered the 
place and occupied a table for two just near 
a, cornerj but our pockets were full and Ken 
was leaving the following morning. - So v/e 
ordered the rnost expensive wines and unusual 
dishes licC^ the games and paprika preparations. 

A word was passed on by one of the 
waiters and the manager instantaneously came 
running up. Bowing- in the most effusive fashion 
he addrssed me, because I was the nearest 
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"Glad, your highness, a - Maharaja with two 
princesses carne only three nights back. May 
1 have the honour oi knowing the name of your 
highness," ' 

Ken kicked me bn the shin and before .J 
could say anything he said in the gruff military 
voice ''Is it necessary to give our names ?" 

• Bowing again he, said, "1 understand, 1 
imders^nd, I am glad indeed. ! will perso- 
nally see that everything is very wel! done." 

As soon as he was out of sight Ken said, 
"Look here Ganesh, be a sport, we arc Incogni- 
toes, though we might be any Tom,. Dick and 
Harry, you have been a good friend and we 
might never see each other again. To-night I 
am feeling happy and gay. Let's empty our 
pockets to-night, you know the trick. Play- 
the game." 

■ I played the game and played it too welU 
because 1 was a master at it; 1 told the waiter 
to ask the Orchestra to . play the Hungarian 
Rhapsody. The conductor with his violin came by 
our side, started- playing thetune and conducted 
the Orchestra. • Everyone was carried away by 
the music . and as soon as it-finished there was 
clapping for quite’ a long time. 1 asked Ken 
to tip the man with ten pangoes. 

There were only two tables between us and 
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the cabaret and dancing floor. Tlie head- 
waiter came and whispered something into the 
ears of the occupants of those two tables. 
They got up, smiled at us and occupied the 
tables at the other end. The tables and chairs 
in front of us were removed and space was 
created in such a fashion that the cabaret could 
come right upto us. I called the head-waiter 
and told him that he should not have done such 
a thing. He should go and apologise on our 
behalf telling them that he did that stupid act 
without our knowledge. 1 do not know what 
he said to - those people, but after that we 
exchanged greetings. 

The carbaret began and the girls came dan- 
cing right upto us. '^e were eating, drinking, 
joking and getting best out of life. Turn after 
ttirn brought something new before our eyes, 
and we enjoyed the show very much. Again 1 
asked Ken to give those girls twenty pangoes 
so that they might have a drink on our account, 

. After paying the bills we tipped each and 
everybody heavily. Just outside the place an 
old beggar was standing and we emptied cur 
pockets giving that man whatever we had. A 
waiter came running right upto us and asked 
whether we would like a conveyance. I showed 
my disapproval by a - wave of hand and the 
nian. disappeared. 
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'^Iieh we were left alone we did not care 
what the people behind thought of us. '^e 
left them guessing. The two penniless beggars 
were walking arm-in-arm in that full night and 
the world was nothing before them. 

^e tramped the distance of three miles in 
a sleepy condition to our hotel. Tdo not 
know how and when we reached the place and 
got into our beds. 1 got up at about ten in 
the morning only to find that Ken had left 
without even saying goodbye. 

Left alone 1 started wandering in the surro- 
unding districts. Outside ,the city, in the 
villages,. excepting the difference in dress 1 found 
the same type of mud houses with thatched 
roofs, wheat and maize fields, vineyards, and 
orchards like some portions of northern Indian 
but at that time people were expecting a famine 
and the whole of the countryside was in a state 
of panic. 

Only the middle portion of Budapest just 
near the river has its pleasures, otherwise the 
place is very poor in comparison to other 
European cities. In the interior of the city 
haggard and hungry faces were prepared to do 
anything for the sake of a few pennies. Suffe^- 
ring, miserable and degraded young girls 
starting from the age of sixteen- were selling 
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their skins to satisfy their worldly needs. One 
of them came to me and seeing that I was a 
foreigner she tried to convey her desire by 
gestures and one or two Engl.sh words. I 
gave her two pangoes and continued, my 
forward march. ! heard Wr saying ''Fool". 
So the fool returned to his hotel in a confused 
state of mind. 

After meals 1 was in no moo'd to go out, 
so 1 came into the drawing room and throwing 
myself on a sofa started reading some old 
English paper. Not finding anything interesting 
I threw the paper in the direction . of a chair 
just opposite me; because when I entered the 
room the chair was empty, '^hen 1 looked up 
1 found to my horror that a fresh blonde of 
about seventeen was sitting in it; but luckily 
the paper did not hit her and it was wide of 
the mark. I apologised for my absent minded- 
ness and she smiled saying that it was quite 
alright. 

Her laughing eyes conveyed that she wanted 
me not to stop; but to enter into a conversa- 
tion. After the formal introduction I came to 
know that she had obtained her school leaving 
certificate and was coming directly from a 
convent in the provinces. Her parents were 
very rich . and , the projDrietpr of the hotel in 
which we were staying was a near relative of 
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hers. She expressed her desire indirectly that 
1 should take her out that evening. \/e dressed 
up and went to Hotel Hungaria for dinner and 
dance. 1 found her an uncontrollable problem. 
The way in which she behaved showed that she 
never drankj but that evening she got tipsy 
much against my will.. After that she was in 
her elements and very gay. It was a pleasure 
to dance with her. 1 took her out for boating 
and we returned early, because the responsibility 
was all mine. 

1 was lying in my room because I could 
not go to sleep. 1 tvas thinking that such were 
the moments when young people are led astray. 
If they fall into bad hands and if not strong 
enough, sometimes they repent for their folly 
all their lives. \»/hile I was in that chaste 
mood, lo there was a knock at my door. 

"May I came in please." 

"Just a minute, let me put on my dressing 
gown." 

"That is alright, I do not mind if you have 
no objection," saying this she entered my room 
in her Pyjamas and sat by my side on the bed. 

''’^hat can I do for you ?" . ' 

"1 could not go to sleep ' and 1 felt like 
having a smoke. I had no match and seeing 
the lights in your room thought that- 1 might be 
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able to firrd one/' 


I lit her cigarette and asked her when was 
she going to see her parents and how long was 
she going to slay in Budapest. She said that 
she was, in no hurry and wanted to enjoy herself 
for sometime. Saying this she stretched herself 
on my bed and some part of her body was 
uncovered. That was the limit of provocationj 
but I do not know what had taken possession 
of me. I covered it up gently with her dressing 


gown. 


' Bang went a terrific blow near my right eye 
■ and I was stunned. The door too closed with 
a bang and the clattering sound of the slippers 
showed that somebody had run away. I follo- 
Aved her^ but the door of her room was locked 
•and 'I heard a loud sobbing inside it. All my 
efforts .to get it opened were fruitless. ‘ ' 

In the morning 1 found that 1 had a black- 
eye. At the breakfast table we were sitting 
facing each other? but' not a word passed bet- 


ween us. . • 

, '^hen 1 was about to leave the table she 
said, "I am going home this evening and I want 
you to come with me upto the sation. 

"How can i.eome ? I am also leaving for 
Prague -by the night tram. ® 

"I S°i"8 .and ' Vour train (eaves 
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t\J/q hours after mine, you can while away 
that much^of tinie and you will have to come." 
"1 am not refusing but* 

"No buts please." 

She did not say much but that entreating 
expression upon her face was tpo much for me. 

I said that I would accompany her upto the 
station. 1 got up with the idea of writing a 
few letters. ^ '^hen ! looked back I found that 
she was chuckling. 1 looked into the mirror 
and my black eye was a bit better. I yawned 
and instead of writing letters, went to bed. 

In the evening .at the station she was happy 
and cheerful. She was humming a tune and 
’ murmuring something in Hungarian, ^/e talked 
. at random* but not a word was spoken about 
the happenings, of the previous evening. 

'^hen the train was about to /move, she 
caught hold of me firmly and kissed me all over 
my face again and again. There was nothing 
of that passion or lust in it. I also felt as 
though 1 was mauled by my own sister. She 
stuffed a copy of the Strand Magazine into my 
hands which I thought she had purchased for 
herself. The train started moving. There was 
ho tirhe for words. 1 pushed her into the train 
and she shouted, "Goot-bye, I will be goot." 

She was gone and 1 was on my way. '^hat 
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to say of knowing her address, 1 did not know 
even her full name nor she mine. It was only 
a passing fantasy* but I am sure we had affected 
each other's life to a great extent. The glow 
and unforgettable memory of certain actions is 
such that you always feel happy whenever you 
ponder over them* 



CHAPTER XXV!. . 

The only charm which Prague has is that it 
is the capital of a newly ^created nation. The 
city itself with its narrow streets and dirty lanes 
did not appeal to me at all. If my travel were 
before the \^ar 1 would have gone to some 
other place like Dresden or Leipzig.. No 
doubt there were some places of interest like 
the Houses of Czech Parliament and the bridge 
with. numerous statues. One of the statues a 
Jew is said to have insulted during the German 
and the Austrian regime by spitting on it and 
the punishment accorded to him was that he 
should lick the whole of it and cover it with 
gold.. The other places to- see were the histo- 
ric church |ust near that bridge^ the ^ University' 
and so on. But they were , nothing in compari-- 
son to places in Other great European -capitals. 

The wide .street coming down from the sta-- 
\ion right upto the square is the. only one which* 
las. some, charm about it- 
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In I'eality it was the people who were worth 
knowing and studying. A race divided, suflFer- 
ing and suppressed found itself united, free and 
a newly created nation after the '^ar. Imme- 
diately after the \/a,r if Czechoslovakia was 
mentioned, people were doubtful whether such 
a country did actually exist. To-day the Czecho- 
slovakian products starting from pencil and 
paper, and ending in the most intricate . type of 
machinery are to found all over the world.' 

It was through the courtesy of a very high 
olficial that 1 was able to see some portions of 
the Skoda \>/orks. I was taken round only 
to those places where the by-products like 
cutlery, machinery and tools were manufactured. 
Ivly scrutiny and keen interest made those 
people suspicious, \7hat to say of showing 
me, they did not even mention about their main 
business, the arms and ammunition manufactures^ 
but it appeared to me from CfCrtain other obser- 
vations that the employment in that direction 
was increasing rapidly and the- old employees 
were working overtime. These bee-like people 
were very busy in a greatly profitable employ- 
ment, producing something cheap and selling it 
very dear-selling them to two fighting parties 
so that the belligerents might destroy each 
other /and pay for their death to these clever 
people* It does not menn th^t the Czechs 9 re 
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to blame in any way. Oh no II If they would 
not, , somebody else wouldj then why should 
not they take the advantage ? The most needy 
at that time appeared to be the Central and 
South American Republics, Abyssinia, China 
and Spain. 

Besides the Industrial Exhibition some inter- 
national political conference was also going on 
■and the political representatives from different 
Countries had assembled there , to achieve th^ir 
own ends. In the hotel in which 1 was staying 
one of them had taken a suite just opposite my 
room. . One morning when he was coming 
down he slipped and was about to roll down 
the steps; but 1 caught hold of him in time, 
^e had our breakfast together and' gradually 
■we became friends. Our. mutual liking was 
so much that besides the business for which he 
had come most of pur time was spent together. 

One afternoon while we were having our 
tea he said, "1 could take you to a place where 
you could never dream of going, not at least in 
Progue." 

"'^hich is that place ?" 

"But you will have to do something in 
return." 

"Then out . with the price," 

"A night in the night-club." 
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"That I could have done for nothing." 

"Do not talk rot. You do not know the 
place. It is next to impossible for you." 

"'^ait and see." 

1 called one of the waiters tipped him with 
ten Kroners, , and asked him to get me a list of 
a few night-clubs with their addresses and full 
details. 

. After ten minutes the. waiter returned with 
a slip of paper, "Sir, here are five names which 
the manager considers best, though a bit ex- 
pensive." 

"Thank the Manager qn my behalf." 

Wery..well sir, thank you, sir." 

Turning to my friend, "Now you know that 
it is not an impossibility." 

"\/ell I must say you have some tact and 
presence of mind." 

"\^hat about the’ place, which is beyond 
my reach." 

"Come- with me upstairs." 

I followed him into his room, there he 
showed me a letter from some very high official 
inviting for dinner, to some political club# .but 
the wonder of it was that it contained my nanie 
as well, I stared at itr. 
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is the meaning of all this ?" 

"It's plain enough, 1 have told this gentle- 
man about you, my interesting friend. , So he 
has invited both of us. Now the responsibility 
is mine to see that, you accompany me. The 
place where we are going is meant only for a 
chosen few, and anyone else would give any- 
thing even to have a look round. There. those 
who are ruling the country assemble in the 
evening in order to exchange their views in an 
informal fashion and,, have a good time. 
Ambassadors and political representatives from 
different countries are invited there so that.thcy 
might get out of them something advantageous 
for their country. The building might be chang- 
ed and the country might be turned from a 
Republic to a Kingdom or a Fascist state* but 
those who are at the top must assemble at 
some place. One who is. at the top is the 
honorary president of that club." 

"I must say it will be a new experience 
for me." . ■ ‘ . 

"Well then hurry up and get ready. We 
have to be there at seven thirty sharp." 

At the club our host was waiting for us 
enthusiastically. After the formal introduction 
from the talk it appeared that he knew quite 
good bit about me and I kneN^' who was res- 
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ponsible for this. Our host was a great 
scholar. He had ' more than sufficient bpolc 
knowledge concerning political, economical, 
military and tactical conditions of my country^ 
but he wanted to have first. hand information 
concerning the military and other things. The 
printed facts and figures never show the actual 
state of affairs behind the scenes and the 
technical interpretations are too difficult for a 
layman. 

Before dinner he had taken me round that 
gigantic place showing me those rare beautiful 
glass works, paintings of some great masters 
and introducing me to people of international 
importance. He thought that it should make 
me feel elated and have some far-reaching 
psychological influences. \^hen we were having 
our dinner money, was no consideration. Rarest 
types of wines and dishes which 1 had never 
tasted were brought before us. 

friend was thrown in the background. 
The glaring and deep-set searching eyes of my 
learned host seemed to say, ‘'\ will get out of 
you whatever 1 want." His thrusting, persua- 
siyc and flattering questions were in such a 
rorm that there could only be one answers but 
perhaps the wine or some fancy mood of mine 
made me extra careful and I did not want to 
set mixed up in any way. There might be 
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troubles ahead. To all his, questions there was 
always an evasive answer or a question in 
return. This aroused the curiosity of the man 
and he stuck to me like a leech. 

1 was in . my elements , and I thought that 
instead. of he getting something out of me, why 
should not ! try to unearth something. His 
serious stare instead of frightening me was so 
amusing that 1 returned . it with a smile. One 
thing ■ 1 found out that whenever! praised his 
country and- said something about' their 
wonderful achievements, his face would be- 
come red with pride^ the glow in his eyes would 
almost amount to a flame and he would bubble 
oiit a good many things to corroborate my 
statements. So the best course for me was to 
keep him occupied with the subject on which 
he was most sensitive, 

I said,. "Do you know what becames when 
philosophers arid scholars rule a country," 

"Do I know, 1! lam one of them and we 
are ruling the nation. See the results when 
philosophers and scholars are ruling a country." 

"No doubt the remarkable; achievements of 
your people are second to none. The upgrade 
advancement is of such a type that every one : 
of them appears to be prepared to go to any 
length for the sake of the country, - If this were 
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the rate of zeal and dexterity of your people, 

then in a few y^rs' time yours would .be a^ 

wonderful place to ' live in? but you arc sand- 
wiched between two hostile neighbours and 
remember, that only a few years back they were 
ybiir rulers/' ’ . 

^'Remember 11 Can I ever forget ? I have 
had a horried experience and my life itself has 
been a hell of suffering, know our strength 
and we arc not afraid of them. \^here there is 
a will there is a way. In a few years time our 
military strength will in no way be inferior to 
our neighbours', you must remember one more 
thing, that sometimes the brain of one man is 
more powerful than a nation," , 

"I know you have brought a dead language 
to life and within a limited time Czech might 
be the only language spoken by the peoplej but 
to-day you must remember more than half the 
population speaks German and you have some 
real German population within your boundaries, 
'^hat would be the consequences if the Nazis 
and Fascists predominate in Europe?" 

"Czech is the only word we, know and we 
Will see that such situation never arises." 

Like 'that conversation was becoming in- 
terestingj but my friend stepped on my foot 
and I knew the meaning. 
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, I got up and said, "it's very late and I must 
be leaving, TJiank you very much for enlight- 
ening me. The things which you have said are 
very useful,". 

That sent kind of electric current through 
the man, knowing that he was talking to a man 
whom he did not know at all. He got up with 
a guick shiver and shaking hands he said, "Must 
you leave ? Is not so very late." 

are going somewhere else, ^e will 
have a talk some other time." 

"^bu are very nice. Come and have lunch 
with me to-morrow, yes." 

"Thanks for the invitation but at ^ that time 
1 will be in the Industrial Exhibition; 

"Then ! will ring you up to-morrow after- 
noon, say at five." 

On;the way my friend said that, this kind 
of talk would get me, into trouble some day. 
Next morning 1 found That two ' fellows^-^ Were 
watching my movements even in the hotel. . At 
the Industrial , Exhibition instead of the usual 
guide with a badge I got a special one. 
chants wanted me to give them the narhe of the 
firm 1 was representing. Two local press photo- 
graphers wanted to take my' photograph and 
make a stetementj but I put my arms 'right 
across my face and told my guide that 1 was 
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nobody of any importance and they should 
leaye me alone. He went and said something 
to them in Czech and 1 was left undisturbed. 

The telephone bell rang at the appointed 
time and the voice from the other end said, 
^■'Hallo, how did you like our Industrial Exhi- 
bition?" 

"Oh, it was wonderful," 

"Day after to-morrow I am giving a garden 
party at my villa; Different types of people 
will be there and 1 do want you to come." 

"But 1 am leaving for Berlin to-night." 

"Can you not postpone it for two days ? 
Send a wire or some such thing. It would have 
been nice to have you. 1 had arranged it for 
you." ■ • - 

"Thank you so much, 1 should have liked 
to stay but 1 am sorry," 

; .had mentioned that ' you would be re- 
turning to Prague very shortly." 

• "^es, I might come this winter," 

"Then come and stay with us. '^e have a 
lovely little country house in Susice, It is a 
beautiful place for ski-ing and skating." 

'Mt is nice of you indeed. I will let you 
know. 
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"Good-bye." 

"Good-bye and good luck." 

It was not so muck of a good luck. Until 
1 was out of the borders of Czechoslovakia ! had 
a horrid fear that somebody . was shadowing 
me. , . 

At Berlin my friend's mother and sister were 
waiting for me at the Charlottenburg station. 
There 1 stayed for more than ten weeks and 1 
would have, stayed for a longer time if 1 could 
afford it. It is a beautiful city with its very 
wide streets and well laid plan towards Char- 
lottenburg and Potsdam side. Kurfustandam 
with its separate tracks for trams, cycles, rnotor 
cars, pavements on either side and four rows of 
trees is the finest street 1 have ever seen. 

A Berliner is never tired of boasting about 
his Peichstagj but at that time the only thing I 
could. see was a burnt building from a distance. 
The Police and the Nazi Troops had surround- 
ed it and it did present a ghastly appearance. 
The political upheaval and dangerous situation 
had made Berlin not a safe place to live in. -Of- 
coiirse every effort was made to make the city 
look as normal as possible. Places of interest 
. liker'the Dome, Charlottenburg Castle, Royal 
Exchange, Stock Exchange, National 'galleries 
and museums were kept open to the public. But 
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still there was a suspicious movement of people 
starting from '^ilhelmstrasse, the area near the 
Dome, and ending in Potsdam via Brandenburg 
Gate, Every German moving about seemed to 
be having a pain in the neck. I did read about 
the shooting, arrests and concentration campsj 
but never had the opportunity of seeing one. 

The guides take the tourists only to the 
Ecautiful places and the lucid and polite fashiort 
in which they explain things is unique. The 
poy^er of Kaiser; the glories of Potsdam, and 
the beauty of Sans Souci with its halls of richly 
decked stones, innumberablc steps, glass-houses, 
big lawns and miles of gardens are things of 
pride for these people. In the Church of Pots- 
dam they would explain how Hitler came and 
took. the oath of allegiance from his ministers, 
how the Swastika flags were brought into the 
National colours and why they predominate. 
Then on the way back they would show the 
huge grounds for military parades, the Hitler 
Square and the high tower. The area from 
Potsdam to '^ilhelmstrasse is really wonderful. 

One week, two weeks, say a month for 
those beautiful places; but after that 1 started 
tramping the area between Lubben, Brandenburg 
and Finow. Here 1 was able to'see something 
of Germany and the real Germans. In private 
hte, their general behaviour was untouched by 
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politics. ; I found them gGOdrpeppl? of simple 
and homely manners, but of stern discipline and 
a proud stock. 

Here 1 am reminded of the words of a great 
traveller and a man whose words, are said to 
b^-of some value. \^hen on one occasion he 
had lost a few marks and his handkerchief in a 
street in Berlin he is said to have remarked 
"So this is Germany." To me however the 
■impressions .were different. It does not require 
• a life time to make some general, observations. 
Pel low-feel ing> human sympathy and general 
characteristics can be known within a very short 
;time. . I leave you to decide. Here'is' one of 
the many experiences which 1 had to undergo 
in the villages and the. outskirts of Berlin. One 
'evening I lost my way near Finow, 1 got • into 
a wayside pub and. requested the owner, a fat 
.old. gentleman, to put me bn the right pathv He 
called his wife and. asked her to . look after the 
place. He came but and I thought he would 
just direct me from, the bend> but he accompani- 
ed me upto the crossing, a distance of more 
than half a mile, against all my protests. , I 
wanted. to pay him something for the trouble he 
took for me. Instead of getting . annoyed he 
smiled and said that I could - make a better' use 
of that money. ' He took me into the pub at 
the crossing, Jested with the folks there, sat 
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on their teble and asked me to join them. They 
were a happy and a gay lot. He ordered some 
X lager and did not allow me to pay for it. Know- 
ing the feelings of the nian 1 acted according to 
his wishes. After some fun he put me on the 
road and said that it would take me direct to 
the station. 

In the districts -the poorer people seemed 
to be unaffected by the momentous, happenings 
around them. They would sit in front of their 
shops or houses, play cards or sorne other game 
and talk about their daily local affairs. The 
onJy thing which they felt was that everything 
was becoming too expensive and they were 
finding life very hard. There were other things 
too} but of them they were the silent observers 
and not talkers. 

The standard of living was falling very 
rapidly. The workers thought that they were 
getting yery little after toiling all day long. 
Barley bread ,with vegitables was their main 
diet, and a meat dish was a rarity. Somehow 
the idea that they were no longer under the 
foreign oppression was a consolation. 

A' large number of people do hate the 
present state of affairs* but they arc not in 
majority and their ideas do not coincide with 
those of Hitler. In the city I was taken to a 
few of the social and political clubs by the 
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brothers of my friend. There the members did 
talk about certain things; but it was that far 
and no further. The Nazi fever and fear have 
spread side by side with such force that they 
have a firm hold over everything and nothing 
has remained unaffected. y 

Most of the younger generation hated the 
practically compulsory military training; but 
there was no go. Persons between the ages 
of eighteen to fortyfive, if they had no previous 
military training or if they were not connected 
with any military organisation, had to go 
through the full course. The whole of the 
country has become an organised camp ready 
for action at any moment. 

On my way to Brussels via Hanover, Essen 
and Dusseldorf 1 found the iron and steel 
factories working with full force and the Krupps 
were having . a roaring business. The civil 
aviation clubs were being militarised and the 
whole organisatioti was standardised in such a 
form that everything could be converted, for 
.military use without a moment s notice. The 
country is gathering th6 mechanical force in 
geometrical progression. The Kaiser's power 
is nothing in comparision to that of the present 
ruler. How these energies will be directed is 
a thing which will be seen [in the near future. 
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A remarkable good has come 'out of the 
present, regime as far as Berlin is Concerned, 
The whole of the city has been cleaned of the 
dirty and filthy mess. At every corner and at 
every step painted, haggard and dissipated 
faces used to make all sorts of signs to every 
passer-by. The moral and mental attitude of 
the younger generation was sinking lower and 
lower. W ith one stroke he has removed every- 
thing, Now the places like the Famina are as 
good as any respectable place has a right to be. 

The sincerity and hospitality which I found 
in the family in which 1 stayed is beyond ex- 
pression, So long as I was there every member 
of the family wanted to keep me in a happy 
mood. The elder . brother of my friend had a 
motor boat. Besides the pleasure in the lakes, 
the long trips which we used to take showed 
me a. good many things, which it would not 
have been possible for me to see in any other 
way. 

Even in those troubled times,, the morning 
on which 1 left Berlin, the wliole family with a 
host of other friends came to see me off at the 
station. The flowers and the presents were the 
tokens of their friendshipj but one thing touched 
me most, 1 did not know that the next stop 
was Charlottenburg and the houses of my 
friends were in that area.' All of them instead 
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of going to their respective business took the 
underground electric train to Charlottenburg 
and were waiting with more flowers for me on 
the platform. 

I . catlike eyes were watching all these, 

happenings with a keen interest and when the 
train left the possessor of those eyes remarked, 
"Just now you must be feeling more than 
Hitler," 

■Instead of answering, 1 gave hini a con- 
temptible stare and sank into my seat. ' 

• mat is power before selfless and pure 
love? ■ . 

Some, gay birds have called Brussels the 
Vittle Paris and if a viewpoint is worth con- 
sideration 1 think it is one? but even the Latin 
quarters of Paris are not so dirty as its narrow', 
streets and impassable lanes Having all the dirt 
arid rubbish accumulated in the middle of them 
for the sweepers to pick that up. 

Belgians appeared to me a peculiar race, 
somewhat akin to the French, women having 
strong and healthy look and men thin, emacia- 
ted and of illdressed appearance. They have 
learnt one thing 'and that is to grab as much as 
possible,, not only from others but amongst 
themselves as well. ' 

It is a nation which has learnt that the 
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neighbours, should protect it for the sake of 
their own safety. There that spirit of self- 
reliance is dwindling. \^hat would become if 
the powers of the neighbours on whom so much • 
dependence is placed becomes equally weak ? 
The power of these neighbours is so much that 
they seem to have a mighty influence even in 
the internal government of the country. 

Leaving aside the other industrial towns 
like Ghent and Bruges, the country inside is 
very picturesque. The horticulture carried on 
within the country, is a great scurce of income. 
The miles of richly coloured flowers on both 
sides of' canals were like a picture of the 
supposed fairyland. 

I was told that the rich pigmentation of the 
flowers was best obtained by the manure of 
flesh and blood, and 1 think Belgium had 
enough of it to last for years to come. The 
blood-red poppies and miles of graveyards are 
reminders of the human sufferings, of a few 
years back. Those newly built houses in the 
villages might have led one to think what a 
beautiful country it was. For those new things 
the price in the form of flesh and blood is 
unimaginable. Besides those horrid monuments 
side by side could frustrate any beautiful picture. 

Vhen I went to >^aterlpo, I wondered 
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how many times tnose undulating plains must 
■ haye been battle grounds, how many times 
Villages must have been destroyed, how many 
times they must have sprung up,, and how many 
times, the ground must have been drenched with 
the blood of numberless people. There in the 
Napoleon's Dome the representation of ' the 
whole Battle of \^aterlqo on the canvas could 
make any one's mind run amuck and make him 
think about the man, once at whose feet was 
the whole of Europe. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

I have no particular liking for the so-called 
politicsj but once again in London and back to 
old normal life, 1 was taken by my friends to a 
few of the public and private meetings. Some- 
times 1 was interested but often the interest was 
the audience and not the subject. Those pecu- 
liar species of humanity with different aims, 
jdeas and motives had gathered there quarrel 1- 
jUg, haggling, asserting their own point of view 
and serving no useful purpose. Sometimes there 
were persons whose words did matter and from 
them you could form a pretty, good idea about 
the future course of events. Something useful 
and valuable could be gatheredj but often these 
gatherings were so boring and those who came 
to speak were such good-for-nothing, bogus 
Lugs that I felt sorry having wasted my, time in 
such a useless pursuit. 

One evening some gentleman possessing the 
shining name of Foortur Joker, representing the 
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Bound Tutelage Confirmation, the head of 
Boobycal Party a mighty creation, and guide 
of the destinies of Bindia was going to enlighten 
the poor students on the intricate problem of 
Tutelage. He would explain how they would 
become greater slaves and how the master 
would direct and he be an efficient instrument 
in working that great machinery, wTat were the 
difFiculties which these mighty individuals will 
>have to face and how they were going to over- 
come' them. 

'^hat a grand theme and what a splendid 
solver!! He. was going to give firsthand in- 
formation about the great changes, because he 
was in the thick of them and everything depend- 
ed upon his final word. If I had not, been to 
this political meeting 1 should have missed the 
chance of a life time. 

This great scholarly lecture was in a theatre. 
The theatre was filled with an international 
gathering because a great gentleman from Bin- 
dia was going to speak that evening and more- 
over he was the head of the Boobycal Party. 
In a good many countries a large amount bf 
population did represent the Boobycal Party 
therefore, those who had come had the same 
notion about Bindia as well. 

He spoke fervently and with all the spirit 
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of a great speaker. He explained tke merits 
and good qualities of tutelage and the knotty 
and puzzling problems ahead in bringing the 
Bindians under greater bondage. He held the 
audience spell-bound and they looked at him 
with wonder and astonishment. He explained 
how he was loved and liked by the people, 
hqw the millions of Bindians waited with open 
arms to receive him on his return to Bindia. 
They asked him what he had brought for them 
and he told them to have some patiencej be- 
cause the fruit of patience was always a sweet 
one. 

He was cunning and crafty enough to play 
upon the sentiments of those stupid and skunky 
Bindians who had crowded the place. He said 
that he and his contemporaries were getting old. 
They would have to retire. The younger gene- 
ration and specially those who were in front of 
him, with all their knowledge, learning, respect 
and the great national spirit in them, were the 
guiders of the future destinies of Bindia in some 
capacity or the other. Their chests went two 
inches high and their body became so stiff as 
though there was a pain in their neck. All 
those jingling idiots looked round with an air 
of importance if those who were present there 
appreciated their greatness. They felt so elat- 
ed and flattered that if all the educnflon^ man- 
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nei's,- and the presence of foreigners bad not 
prevented them, they would hayc kissed the feet 
of the man in reverence. - . ‘ ’ 

One thing was sure that they would act 
according to his wishes at least for the time 
bang, and they did so. They asked him intelli- 
jgent and intricate questions regarding the Bibli- 
cal representation of the Communities for ifrust- 
Tflticn in Bindiai, whether the upper house should 
have a gold-plated room and the lower house 
a silver-plated one, or whether they shoujd be. 
of the same material and how the tutelage 
constitution would be framed. He praised them 
for their intelligent questions, their far-sighted- 
ness and assured them of their sliining future. . 

Foortur thought he had handled the meeting 
in' a masterly fashion, and. appeared happy over 
his evening's achievement Some agitated and 
broken sentences were spoken by aSemylonese 
student suggesting that he should go back and 
that there was no use of his talking that nbn- 
’sence. After that the student .left the . theatre 
in disgust. 

' ; Oh that the gentleman smiled, took tip a 
paternal attitude and said, ' "1 -Like the spirit of 
the boy. He has some stuff in him. If put on 
tjie right path and taught properly he would be 
Very useful in future. Some such stupid remarks 
db'bcciir'due to ignorance. The boy is riot a 
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Bindian, He docs not understand the Bindians 
and the Bindian conditions. If he had known 
even a little bit about the great difficulties which 
we are facing he would not have made those 
idiotic remarks. It is a very dangerous and 
critical time for us. ^i^'e are walking on a 
sword-edge and we do not know which side we 
niay fall.'' 

During the course of his lecture some true 
remarks were made here and there about thcr 
gentleman. 

''He is a fine actor." 

"He will do well in the films," 

"1 think he might have a chance in Holly- 
wood." 

r 

"Look at the truth personified ! !" 

"He is putting his hands in his pockets and 
will distribute some moHey to the poor Bindians." 

"Lo, he is putting his hand on his chest and 
after finishing the glass of water he is going to 
say, "Strike here, Brutus, Antonio is ready," 

He pretended not have heard some of these 
remarks and at others he smiled raising his nose, 
waving his hand and then pronouncing the word 
'childish,' He liked that people appreciated 
his other qualities too. In case something 
happened to his political career he kjnew, where 
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to go arid what to do., 

Foortur looked at his watch and said,^^Therc - 
Eire only fifteen minutes left from the allotted 
time^ Are there any more questions ? ' 

All this time a thin and stunted Bindian 
student , was sitting in a corner by the side of ■ 
an elderly -lady controlling all his passions and 
rubbing his hands; in anger while all the blood 
rushing to his face showed contempt for the • 
man ori the stage. ■ . . 

But in the end, looking at the truimphant 
face of the man, he could control, himself -no 
longer and said, "Mr. Foortur Joker, you are 
wasting your time. Not only . you are deceiv- 
ing the poor Bindiansj you are also cheating 
your own conscience, '^hatareyou ? nothing 
but a mere treation of the Press. The Master 
has made you.soj because you are a hypperite 
and a useful .instrument. The day you act pgainst 
the Master you would be kicked out with a 
liiack name and a black eye. . '^hat is the use 
of tellmg this bunch of lies and misrepresenting 
facts -before these foreigners ? ^ou represent 
nobody but yourself and the non-existent 
Boobycal Party. 

".you say that millions of Bindians were 
waiting with open arms to receive' you. 
they were, but their arms were full of .black 
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flags and stones and their aim was s ich that 
they would never have missed, you took shel- 
ter by running into lanes and back streets until 
you were deposited in a safe hole. They knew 
that it is the likes of you who are keeping-them 
slaves and they hate you. It would take some 
time for the Press to create the likes of you 
and the greatest service you will be doing is to 
go back." 

Foortur never expected this outburst when 
everything had come to a triumphant end. He was 
sorry to have given that chance but it was too 
late and he must make the best out of a bad 
bargain. He was trembling with rage, the ner- 
ves on his face were swollen and the bad blood 
rushing into them had given a blue-black 
appearance, his normal eyes had become blood- 
shot and it seemed that they would burst forth, 
from their sockets, and the water which “he had 
swallowed only a few moments ago was oozing 
out of his mouth. If it was Bindia he would 
have got the fellow locked up for disorderly 
behaviour. 

Shaking a piece of paper in his trembling 
hand which made its motions quicker still he 
shouted, "'If 1 give you in writing that I will go, 
do you take the guarantee that nobody else 
would come." 
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. , a question and what a remark ! If 1 

had that power then Bindia would have been a 
different country." . , : 

By this time the whole theatre was in a 
turmoil and the Bindians from different corners 
were shouting. 

"Shame. Shame." 

"Pull him down." 

. "Disgraceful, a Bindian running down a 
Bind ian before the foreigners." 

"A Judas among the noble order of Bindian 
slaves." 


. "Only, questions ana not irrelevant shouting. 

"Shut -up !!! Truth -must be told and let 
him have his say," shouted the foreigners. 

In all this hubbub Foortur waved his hand 
asking the others to be quiet and shouted, 
^'Here 1 am-doing some service, what shall I 
do if 1 go back." 

"Act'^ shouted one from the audience. 

^^Enioy and get fat on the funds collected 
from the poor Bindian farmers, "interposed the 

Similar other remarkrs were heaped from 
all sides. The Bindian youth was trembling too 
and all the blood rushing to his face showed 
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that he was agitated. . All this time the elderly 
lady by his side was pulling his coat and whis- 
pering to him to sit down? but he looked at 
her in such a way that she did not interfere any 
further. 

For the time being he seemed to have 
mastery over himself and said, "\ believe in 
some concrete good and real service to the 
country. Abstract ideas do not hold any charm 
for me. 1 do not believe in the Evil Obedience 
Booment, but if you have nothing better to do 
you. might join that. 

After this the youth sat down quietly. It 
was niany minutes past the allotted time. 
Foortur forgot that ' for the time being. He 
was on the platform. The last remark of the 
student and he took him right and left. He 
knew jolly well that the fellow would not. get 
a chance to, reply. 


First he put the Evil Obedience Booment 
on a very high pedestal. Said that it w.as a 
-weapon for gods and he was only a human 
being. Then told about the greatness of the 
people who were in it. Said why does not 
the fellow wf^ wants, me to join the Booment, 
go backto Bindm and join it himself. He is 
spoiling his father s hard-earned money, wasting 
his time and talking.all this stupid honsenSe 
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'^ben he was . sure that he- had abiised -lhe 
youth to his heart's content, and had after, all 
that exposure, thoroughly vindicated his honour 
and completely crushed the student, .he took a 
sigh of relief and declared the meeting. closed.. 

\^hen everybody was getting out of the 
theatre, some Bindian students, the.guiders.6f 
•future destinies of Bindia, possessing . some 
famous names like Haru, Joker, Kholchu, Motu, 
and. Raotu rushed towards the stage to meet 
that great personality and tell him that they 
were fn some way or the other related to those 
famous people. Foortur got down from the 
stage and then the.students formed a ring round 
himj but he did not pay .any attention. He 
rushed to that thin stunted and poor Bindian, 
who Was the cause of all annoyance, and who 
was trying tb get out of the theatre with t|^t 
elderly lady who was sitting by his side.’ 'He 
reached him just in tirne and said,, 'w hat s your 
name, young man ?' 

' 1 am called Chose Ghoul." 

"I am pleased to have- met you. I suppose 
you are the son of the famous Ghoul, the great 
immoralist, the ail-Bindia figure and 1 am proud 
to. say one of my best friendsi but, what :a 
contrast between the father and the son .1 , l am 
sure when .he hears about, your activities, and 
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knows that you are going on a wrong path, he 
will call you back." 

"1 am sorry to let you know that I do not 
have that honour though I possess that august 
name. Mr. Foortur Joker, you grossly misre- 
presented my statements and made some false 
remarks about me." 

"Public life is different from private life, 
are friends. No hurt feelings. Come and 
see me some other time. 1 «am here for a 
week." 


"Thank you, but I am going out of London 
for some time." 

'^hile getting out of the theatre the youth 
muttered to himself, "'^hat a man !! He con- 
fesses that he is playing a double-faced role." 

After this Foortur was surrounded by those 
boys. All of them started running down Chose 
with, one voice. They said that he was a 
cracked crank. He was a gloomy and morose 
noodle, who never took part in politics, did not 
understand anything and they were sorry for 
his mad outburst. They asked him whether he 
had seen their parents. How they were? 

. men he returns he should tell them how 
splendidly their propess was upgrade. They 
were becoming model slaves and would surely 
find their way to climb up by some iliegJ 
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means. He assured them that he would convey, 
the news. 

Chose Ghoul was really a ghoul who could 
be found in the most unexpected places, and 
Could never be traced in the most ordinary ones; 
He was in the Feast Bindia Abomination, a 
most selected order of masters where one.; or 
two obedient, worthy, but dishonourable slaves 
might be admitted and which is the real power 
behind the Scenes, which guides the destinies of. 
mighty Bindia. The present and past masters- 
are its members. Though it indirectly makes 
suggestions to the present masters; but they are 
implied orders. They "are promptly obeyed by 
being converted into immediate laws. 

The past and present kings and emperors 
were the only ones who could be found there.- 
The bald, old and ^rd-boiled eggs who could 
ever be trusted for anything on the face of this 
earth assembled there to think about the future 
policy. One of the present kings was called 
to explain regarding ‘ the high-handed -"and 
vnauthoritative action which he took in giving 
a more freedom of movement to the slaves. 

He explained ■ to them ; that they would be 
in a better position to serve them wejl. ^ In; the 
end they agreed, but reluctantly?- because they 
were conservative in _their habits’ and did xuot 
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like , any change. The masters thought, if those 
slaves would become healthier they might be 
more, a.ctive and instead of thinking stupid things 
they might be a source of trouble. So long as 
they were starved, stunted, and weak they 
could never be troublesome. 


After considering the whole matter carefully 
the masters did come to the conclusion that he 
had acted wisely and they approved of his 
action, in the very near future they wanted 
the slaves to fight for them. If stronger and 
healthier, they would be able to put up a better 
show and less expense to the owners. 

That particular meeting was strictly a private 
and confidential onej but somehow, Chose had 
managed to smuggle himself in. He had squeez- 
ed himself in between two big masters and 
appeared like a dwarf between two giants. 1 
knew one of the influential masters and that 
evening we were to go together to a party; but 
before that he had to attend the meeting which 
he could not possibly avoid. He went in to 
attend the meeting and made me sit outside. 


in. 


Only a few minutes after I was called 
Perhaps the reason of my being called in was 
that the gentleman thought it would be boring 
for me to s.t outside, besides etiquette did not 
demand that 1 should be left alone like that. He 
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mur.t have asked others whether it was advisable 
'to have me in, I was a harmless type of a 
bloke who was not interested in politics and, 
went my own way. I found a chair vacant just 
neat the door. Having made myself comfort- 
able I could gather the above things after a few 
minutes of observation. 

One of the old masters who was a king of 
a mountainous, and remote region of Bindia at 
the beginning of the twentieth century hated all 
this and said, "Gentlemen, I have been a king 
for twenty long years and 1 am speaking from 
iDcrsonal experience. 1 have come across all 
type of slaves starting from the aboriginal to 
the most civilised type. I have studied them, 
carefully, 1 know how to deal with the indivi- 
dual types and then the country as a whole. 
The only way in which they could be kept under 
perfect control is by giving them little to eat 
and making them jump by means pf a whip. All 
this bunk about Bound Tutelage Confirmation 
and advancement will lead you to ruin and you 
will lose Bindia." 

"But the times have changed, circumstances 
have altered and if we do not act the way 
which we are acting we would lose Bindia this 
very minute, "interposed one of the present 
kings. 
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"No !! '^e would not. It is the likes of 

you who think 1 ke that, are the soldiers, 
'^e have fought for it for ages and we are not 
going to give it up so easily. All this richness 
and prosperity here is due to our fight. There 
is that intelligentsia of slaves which has organis- 
ed itself. It is selfish, corrupt, and rotten to 
the core. It wants to take some power from 
the masters in order to rule, harass, supress and 
squeeze the half-naked, uneducated slaves from 
the countryside who do not know how to speak, 
^e are not going to sit with folded hands? 
lose Bindia by inches and then say 'what can 
we do ?' We are going to fight with all our 
might and then if we lose, we give it up like a 
valiant soldier." 

I liked his spirit. Like an honest and plain- 
speaking man he blurted out his real sentiments. 
Any master who was not a traitor to his cause 
and was true to his conservative traditional spirit, 
would have said the same. It was not that he 
was saying those things just for the sake of say- 
ing thenii but he imagined them to be plati- 
tudes. That state of mind in him was created 
by his early education and later by the upper 
strata of the hierarchy of slaves. They took 
him to the uneducated jungle tribes and said 
that, that was their real self. They put their 
heads at his feet and agreed unanimously . that 
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Ills words were those of the gods. 

He roamed about puffed up and ruled like 
Nero without knowing the real state of affairs. 
After his return and after a lapse or a few years 
when he found the slaves sitting by his side he 
was indignant. He could not understand why 
his successors acted in such a stupid fashion. 
Though all his statements were false and base- 
less, he could not be blamed for that. ' 

The other interesting speaker was a slave, a 
military type of a skunk with an idiotic expres- 
sion upon his face. He was the model of sla- . 
very and for that alone and nothing else he was 
made an honorary king The real power was 
a master but that was the highest honour which 
a slave could ever aspire to in his life. That 
example served as an inspiration to the whole 
order of salvery to serve the masters well and 
truly. Some analogy might be found. to the 
Mogul order of slaves under modern condi- 
tions. 

He said, "The powers which’ you masters- 
are giving us by this Confirmation is the greatest 
mistake. \^e- will fight. like cats and dogs for 
our selfish interests. Everything will be in dis- 
order and turmoil. The only thing wo need js 
a strong whip. If the masters have forgotten 
its use, give us and we will make a better use 
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of it Under your direction. Running the Govern" 
rnent is just like working delicate and intricate 
machinery. This act would mean putting big 
clogs into it and destroying the w'hole of it, 'x 

"I request you with folded hands not tp 
commit this folly. Take a little example of 
admitting women into the government, '^hat 
an abominable idea !!! Only cheap and loose 
women will come into and the places which ate 
more sacred to us than the temples of gods 
and pollute and desecrate them, the places 
which we have been trying all our lives to enter. 
Purdah is the only place where good arid useful 
women are found. Therefore good women would 
not be coming to such places. Purdah is the 
only place where we could commit all sorts of 
debauchery, crime, keep them worse than slaves, 
and still call ourselves honest good ‘ people. 
That is the place where we practise, teach arid 
are taught slavery. Disturbing that means dis- 
rupting the whole machinery to its very founda- 
tions." 

The masters stared at him. They wondred 
if it could be possible for any species of huma- 
nity to say such things about one's own kinds 
blit at the same time, they admire^d the spirit of 
subservience in the man. They knew that his 
abominably hated mis-statements were such 
that even they 'would have thought twice before 
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pronouncing them. 

All this, time Chose Ghoul was sitting like 
a red-faced monkey, . boiling with rage and 
rubbing his palms in such a fashion that if it 
was in his power he would scratch the face of 
the second speaker to such an extent that it 
could no longer be called a human face. He 
asked the president with an agitated voice 
whether he could be allowed to speak a few 
sentences. Though he was an intruder, he wajs 
permitted to do so. , 

Chose said, '"The first speaker is just like a 
man who was taken blind-folded to a very rich 
and prosperous country,. There he was placed 
in a castle and surrounded, by degenerated and,, 
corrupt slaves who praised him and never gave 
him a chance to see. Sometimes he was taken 
to the mountains to see the half-naked hunters 
for amusement's sake. After being made to 
live like'fhat' he was brought back to his own 
country. Later if somebody told him that it 
was _a beautiful country,*^ where lived good 
honest farmers in the plains, who toiled all day 
long and were kept under oppression ,by the 
fellows round him, that they were groaning and 
suffering to. such an extent that they would 
annihilate everything and construct a society 
beautiful and wonderful, he would deny all 
these statements and calLthe man a liar. Let 
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liim go once again and see things unaided. 
That will open his eyes. 

"Coming to the second speaker, I do not 
know what he was talking about. His bubbling 
about Purdabwell, it does not exist in many 
parts. It may be said that it does not exist in 
the country as a whole It may be in some 
classes in the upper portions; but what percen- 
tage do they form of the population as a 
whole? I suppose, according to hjm, those 
are the chosen few of the masters. For his 
mad outburst 1 have one word which 1 had 
better not say." 

Saying this he disappeared. The honorary 
king was glaring like a stunned donkey. Others 
were clapping and wanted to know who the 
boy wasj but Chose had vanished like a ghoul 
for ever as far as I was concerned, because that 
was the last I saw of him. 



CHAPTER XXVlll. 

Before 1 sailed for India, 1 met a queer girl 
whose reflections I would not Ijlce to leave out. 
She was born in India of English parents. Her 
father was a Colonel in the Indian Army. First 
twenty years of her life, she had spent in India, 
She had tried to study the inner Indian life from 
her early childhood. 

In England she was a red-hot socialist and 
thoroughly- Indian. She fought for Indian free- 
dobm. She would fight if the Indians Were not 
admitted into clubs, hotels, priyate meetings or 
into any other place if there was a question of 
the colour-bar. She was always surrounded 
by the Socialists, Communists and Indians, 

I do not know why, I liked herj but I always 
avoided her. 'Whenever I saw her coming with 
her retinue, 1 went the other way,, fearing that 
^ere might be an occasion, when We might get 
mtroduced, and then I might become one of her 
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crowd. Due to my secluded and reserved 
nature, she also was anxious to know me. 

She was a ravishing creature, a lizard-like 
woman with fine features, having a tuft of black 
hair and possessing dark brown eyes. Her 
beauty was more than sufficient to attract plenty 
of followers. That was the only reason which 
made a good many English ,, boys to join her 
rank and file. They cared two hoots about her 
polhical opinions. 

An Irish boy was l.er bitterest opponent. 
He was a die-hard conservative and was not 
afraid of saying that she was a mad cat- He 
was tall, sporty and a handsome fellow. He 
was die only one who never taiked'to, her, ex- 
cepting the discussions in the political meetings. 
He belonged to an aristocratic Ulster family 
and his father was an important financier in 
London. 


In all the College mock-parliaments, it was 
interesting to watch them facing each other, sit- 
ting on the benches of the opposite parties. The 
heated discussions, which used to follow pro- 

.vided a good bit of amusement to the disinter- 
ested observers. . 


3n unexpected 


Afur that she was alwa;s'’t„nd'°a",S:^m 
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with the Irish boy and thejr engagement was 
announced after a few days only. This brought 
'her political 'Career to an end, her former follo- 
*wers were afraid even of talking to her. 

It was at this juncture that I particularly 
wanted' to. know. her. I had to follow an in- 
direct method. For a long .time her fiance' was 
known to me, and I had invited him dozens of 
times to play bridge at my place. It was through, 
him that we got to know each other.' I invited 
her to tea. First' she refused, but in the end 
she accepted my Invitation; '^hen she Had 
known something about she became a fre-, 
quent visitor. } . 

■ One evening while we wereihaving our tea 
1 asked her, '"'^hat has brought about this 
change in you ?" 

; 'Mt was .the bunch around me and especially 
my countrymen." 

"’^hy ? '^hat Haye they done ?" 

"Oh, plenty, their • monstrous behaviour was 
more;,thah suftidient to drive any one mad. They 
have exhausted all my patience. ■ I tried to re- 
form them, but Ttried in vain. Now the only 
thing 1 can. do is to run , them down, point out 
their defects and ask for their oppression. This 
might open their eyes arid lead, to some reform. 
That is the reason , 1 am following this course." 
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^'But I would like to know some concrete 
facts/' 

“"Oil would you ? 1 suppose you would. 

Then sit tight and listen/' 

"1 am all attention." 

''Then listen, '^hen I came to this country, 
I thought that socialism was the only salvation 
for the freedom of my country. Taking the 
present circumstances and perverted mentality 
into consideration, 1 found that I was following 
a wrong track. The only fellows who gathered 
round me were the riff-raff. 


"Specially the ones from my country, it did 
not matter to which party they belonged, after 
inviting me once or twice to their place, the 
only thing they wanted was the satisfaction of 
their cheap carnal desire. Still I mixed with 
them, only with the hope of reforming themj 
but some of them were so low that they went 
to the extent of applying force. 1 was -afraid 
of my own safety. After considering- all the 
pros and cons carefully, I decided .that it was 
best to cut myself off completely, and do some 
good from a distance if I could. 

‘If'f ‘I'ey 90 back 

say thatyestern women are corrupt and de- 

moralised. ^_That they have committed adultery 

and forntcatron starting •from ■ the aristocmey 
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and ending with the working classes, but the 
women of their type could be found in any 
society in .any part of the world. They are 
proud of their deeds and boast among their 
friends. They judge everything according to 
their own standard and their perverted mentali- 
ty How much do they understani about the 
'Western- Philosophy of life ? Is it the mental 
state or is it the fleshly side of human relation- 
ship ? 

''Somt of them try to find out in this country 
the pure love under Eastern atmosphere. It 
does not matter what they do, but they want 
their beloved to be chaste and pure according 
to their ideals If they see their beloveds sit- 
ting arm-in-arm with their closest friends or 
kissing their relatives; their love dreams are 
shattered and their hearts are broken for ever. 
They then go back and write books, posing .as 
saints and deprecating the women of this country 
•in order to achieve their cheap ends. . 

'Oh J ^hat an abomination'll Fools of 
the first water 111 iHave they ever tried to study 
the circumstances ? The girls might be the 
employees of the political department employed 
to find out the. character of these' fellows. 
They might be after their, money, and try to 
extract out of them as much as. possible by 
playing upon their sentiments. They might be 
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flirtfe, just wanting good time a not caring for 
the fellow with whom they are going. They 
might be good friends. The idea of friendship 
between boys and girls is nonrexistent in the 
East. If a girl comes to their house, they 
imagine that she is in love- with them and they 
too arc in love with her. If anything untoward 
happeitsj their hearts are broken for ever and 
-every thing, goes to pieces, '^hat ai fanciful 
idea of love !! 


“"Nothing is broken. Heartless brutes !! 
Did they ever have a heart ? If they have a 
heart it must have been made of unbreakable 
steel. Babblers, idlers,' they Just argue out 
things for argument s sake. They talk of free- 
dom, but they have not the slightest conception 
of it. ' The only thing,they teach, whether in 


religion or society or community is bondage. 
They are not prepared to give any freedom to 
their sons and daughters. Those who are 
subservient and slavish are ^pointed out as 
models, /^omen having their ktt covered 
.with big silver ornaments and that heavy Jingling 
sound produced by them reminded me of the 
famous Chain Gang of America. The asso- 
ciation of ideas of those men in cfiains and 

those women in perpetual chains always runs 
parallel in my mind. 7 ^ 


Even those who have discarded the yeil 
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Slid have removed the chains are in no way 
better off, due to social and religious condi- 
tions, It is no use to give them the glorified 
name of Devls, Satis and so on. They are Just 
like birds in the cages. Under the holy name of 
religion and duty they are taught bondage arid 
slavery from their very binh, and that idea is 
constantly strengthened. Therefore there are 
no chances of revolt. If there are sporadic 
rises here and there, they are nipped in the bud, 
by socially murdering the- iridividuals concern- 
ed. . Men can commit all sorts of crime and 
still, they are pure} but the bodily purity . of 
women must be maintained under the sacred 
name of chastity. These are the examples of 
deductions which. lead to absurdity, , .By direct- 
ing the energies into wrong channels the niental 
deterioration is reaching the limit., 

"The whole system of education leads to 
nothing but slavery. Men get educated with 
the idea of finding out government jobs- and 
women for finding suitable husbands, and not 
with the idea of social advancement and uplift. 
They have not the guts and, the energy to fight 
arid eradicate traditionalism and follow ration- 
alism. • ' , 

"Give them freedom. Treat, them as equals 
in every way. Cut' all these superstitious, tra- 
ditional}. social and stupid religious bonds and 
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make the society a fit place for human beings 
to live in. The good of humanity is the real 
religion. Freedom within and freedom without 
is the essence of social advancement. The. 
actions of the body will have some influences 
on the mindi but it must be remembered that 
it is the mind and not the body.- 

"\ am saying all these things because I want 
to point out your defects. Open your eyes as 
to what the world as a whole thinks of you. 
you are within the world and not outside it. 
It'^s the world opinion only which matters. It's 
no use imagining yourself to be the top, and 
judging the world from your viewpoint only, 
your casejs just like that of a family in which 
there were fifty brothers. Nearly lorty pf them 
said with one voice that one of their brothers 
y/as bad in some way or the other. But he 
shouted that all of them were madcaps and 
he alone was a holy saint. The result was 
that he was down-trodden, ill-treated and no 
one took any notice of him. Until this juncture 
the analogy befits you nicely. Then suddenly 
therp was change in' him. He was improved 
and reforrned to such an extent that all of them 
respected him. Due to the power and influence 
which he wielded a good many sought his 
prot^tion. If you have some stuff in you> you 
could do thp same and complete the analogy. 
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''You educated fellows could do U, Intro- 
duce the compulsory system of education betvf^eeh 
th^ ages of five and' fifteen for boys and girls 
alike. Not the slavish, superstitious and 
degraded type of education which is imparted 
just riowj but one of freedom, self-reliance and 
for building of character.; you might point !out 
that very little is left from our . National Income 
after deducting all other expenses; but that is 
absurd. Starve yourself,- strive hard,, cut all 
other expenses to their minimum and see the 
wonderful results of your own efforts. . It'^s the 
rising generation which is the essence and spirit 
of our Nation, and not the incurable old one. 
The same you' could do . systematically for 
social and religious reformation. 

"There will be upheaval and opposition from’ 
all sides. You will have to meet everything 
like real hum^n beings fighting- for the good of 
humanity. You will have to do it with a firm 
hand. You may have socially to sacrifice some 
of your own for the 'sake of a greater good. 
The fact is that everything good and real has 
always met with opposition; but by sheer force 
of will and energy any good cause has always 
been carried through by those Svho have under- 
stood the real truth behind it. Men may come 
' and men may go, but the path of duty will 
continue for ever. 
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"But most of you. wlien you go' back, 
knowing your incapabilities, try to justify your 
unwortliy selves as worthies by climbing the 
top through the cheap and casiek means— the 
communal weaknesses, social oppressions and 
religious fracas. Once there you want to 
maintain that rotten state, because it serves as 
a, means to your selfish ends. By- constantly 
following that wrong path, a psychology is 
created in you, . which makes you believe that 
there is really some good in what you ;are 
doing. The only thing you are doing is decei-. 
vlng those who are around you and cheating 
your own conscience. You, the enlightened, 
ones, become the mightiest obstruction in the 
path bf progress. . , 

"India is. in a melting-pot. Perhaps the 
contents of that pot have melted. But the pot 
isl a dirty one jvhicH has polluted all of its 
cointents. The application of heat might make 
some pure molecules jump here and there, but 
all those efforts are useless. The water meeds 
placing in a retort and the pot needs a thorough 
cleansing. After that by the mere process of 
distillation, the pure contents should be trans- 
ferred into that clean pbt."' 



CHAPTER XXIX’ 

'On niy way. home 1. spent most of my time,- 
in'tfiinking/ ' It was the time when Jtalo-Abyss’-j^.^ 
inian' '^ar was at its zeiiith. There' were signsf 
of SinoTapahese conflict, the trouble amorig 
the.; South American Republic^ - the , Spanish, 
troubles and the unsettled conditions .through- 
out the whole of Europe. The concrete and 
horrid reality, the Italo Abyssinian war, o.i 
'which not only theattention bfthe whole world 
was focussed, but the energies of a good rnany 
countries were employed to see, the end accord- 
ing to their advantage, was the most important 
of them all. , - . . ■ ' 

„ At that time i wanted to. know the real 
cause, which is. the origin of these wars. The, 
only explanation which my mind could give., 
was the brute force,' in man with its best comp-' 
anion, the male obstinacy. From the early 
history of human civilisation this has been the 
persistent force. First individuals fought and 
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destroyed each other for the sake of presonal 
advantages. Those who were around them 
watched -and encouraged this because they 
wanted to maintain the sanctity of this cause.- 
Later when it was realised that it was evil, it 
gave place one after another to organised fights 
between families, tribes, groups of villages,' 
principalities, kingdoms, and now its 'mightiest 
form the nations. 


Every one knows that it is eviU but still 
consciously or unconsciously youngmen become 
the regular worshippers of this brute force. 
Now it has taken a fantastic and hellish shape, 
and practically the whole of the world divides 
itself into two hostile camps and all sorts ; of 
inhuman atrocities are committed for the sake 
of supposed personal advantages. The ohly 
advantage which humanity gets is the destruc-- 
tion of its best element for which it feels ' sorry 
for the time being. Again this fever goes* on 
mcreasing which brings about their destruction. : 
This canker and incurable disease seems to be- 
an evil part and parcel of human nature. • 


In the Atlantic Ocean some warships and 
destroyers could be seen here and there; The 
real >dea of the magnitude of the trouble was 

fZ Practically the whole of 

the Atlantic fleet of the British Navy was 
stationed . there,. -The- exodus of the ^ ^British 
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Army and Navy officials to the Mediterranean 
veas remarkable. Even half of my ship was 
filled by these people who had left their wives 
and children behind. 

The rock fort of Gibralter was so . well 
fortified that it appeared immune even from 
aerial and gas attacks. In the city the customers, 
were not the tourists? but the military, officers.' 
The sheltered arrangement of the whole Fleet 
, was in such a way that all of them could rush 
. to Port Said at a moment's notice. Similarly 
there was the Concentration of a large portion 
of the Mediterranean Meet at Malta. The. 
whole city was astir being nearer to the danger 
zone. - ... 

I saw the same things at Marseilles? but in 
this case the ships were French and not British. 
The busiest Commercial port of the Mediter- 
ranean appeared quite dull and uninteresting.' 
Only the places in the outskirts like the Notre 
Dame de la Garde were quiet, charming and 
peaceful. Otherwise in the .t>ort with the 
(exception of a few merchant vessals, there was 
only the movement of troops and other war 
materials. 

Due to the Economic Blockade our ship 
was the. last one to ‘touch Naples. The only 
ships which Could be seen were Italian, but the 
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Trans'Atlatic liners did present a majestic scene 
The war had made things look disorderly but 
still everything was in order. Before getting 
out of the steamer all of us were scrutinised 
and only a few of us were allowed tc gp into 
the city. 


There is a saying, See Naples and die'i ^t 
I do not want to die. 1 have seen things which 
are much more beautiful and might see things 
which may still be mere beautilui. No doubt 
the City is very charming. Mount Vesuvius 
just near by emitted smoke and sometimes fire 
from its volcano. Due to atmospheric condi* 
tiohs the smoke making all the shining, burning 
colburs of the rainbow was an unforgettable 
sight. On the other side of the hill there was 
the excavated City of Pompii,a place of infinite 
interest to the historian. 


The city itself with its beautiful buildings, 
palaces, museums, the upper and the aristocratic 
quarter full of those famous Italian villas and a 
ig castle which was converted ii to a prison 
where we went by means of a Tift, has its 

arms. ut all those charms were marred for 
the time being. 

the state of issued sliDwing 

see Wuh a pitiable sight to 
see. Vuh the exception of a few boy-soldiers 
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and some old men, only women and children 
could be seen in the streets. The places which 
were most crowded were the squares and the 
churches. In the churches dishevelled women 
with tears in their eyes were, praying fervently, 

I could not endure that unbearable sight 
any longer and I returned to the steamer at- 
oncc. \i^hcn we left Naples I . began to 
wonder at the majesty and glory of nature on 
the otie hand and the human suffering .,on-,thc 
other. From a distance there was that' Beaiitiful 
city of Naples containing unimaginabje human 
suffering. By the side of it was the gloomy 
Vesuvius showing all the possible sympathy. 
In contrast to that . was the gloriohs Italian 
sunest which: nothing on the face of , this earth, 
could match. . It was a beauly beyond^ Vf'ords 
only to be enjoyed. It was something inviting, 
fascinating and. bewitching. The white sailing 
boats coming from , the lovers'dsle.of Capri and 
gliding slowly on that still sheet of. water with 
big but indistinct lights in them, seemed to say, 

are coming to be one with you. , 

I could not sleep that night for quite a long 
time. ' The moon playing on the waves and the 
beautiful Italian coast" held me spell-bound. 
In the early hours of the morning when .we- 
passed through -the Straits of Messina; thousands, 
of tv/Tnklina lights of Messina on one side and 
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of Reggio on the other and that big light house 
made me gaze and gaze. 1 do not know for 
how long 1 looked at those lights? because 1 
fell asleep. 

Before leaving London we were informed 
that if the Suez Canal was . closed, we might 
have to go via the Madeira and the- Canary 
Islands and the Cape of Good Hope. Miked 
the idea but 1 knew that there were very few 
chances of its coming to reality. From time to 
time we were given the same type of notices 
and upto the time .we had actually crossed the' 
Suez there was every liklihood of our going via 
the Cape. . ^ 

Again in Port Said there was the same 
sight to see. There the destroyers, submarines, 
bombers, and War-ships were standing ready for 
action. Passengers like the Poles, Russians 
and the Turks were not allowed to leaVe it. 
Everything was very well guarded. On board 
^e steamer 1 had formed friendship with an 
Egyptian boy.. In port Said he showed me 
something altogether different this time. He 
took me to places like the High School, the 
Mospital and to some of the houses of good 
Egyptian families. 

It was his idea that I should go withfiim to 
airo by car, stop at one or two villages and 
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then catch the steamer at Suez. Our movement 
from village to village was controlled by the 
officers on guard? and a strict vigilance was 
kept on our movements. All this was necessary, 
because no one knew , what might happen any 
moment even in Egypt. 


In Cairo every third man was a police-man. 
It was not that there was any regular dress for 
them.' They were. in their long white Egyptian 
shirts and the only sign by which they could. be 
distinguished was, the word 'Police was written 
on their shirt sleeves. The guards at the 
museunris, the guides, the drivers, and 
any kind of public service were members or e 
police force. But inspite of all this I was able 
to see Cairo thoroughly with the help of my 
friend. 

At the Pyramids the guide w 

how thousands of slaves were employed for a 

were replaced by a fresh stoc 

Then I ^i,?wtrld/ The 

meaning was the greatest 

great wonder of and suffering, 

example of humsn folly/’ 
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The ship was to reach Suez at about ckycn 
O'clock in the night? therefore, I was there, at 
about nine. There were other passengers too, 
and we waited anxiously for its arrival but 
there were no signs of itWe went to ourAgents 
Office and inquired as to what the matter was. 
'^e were told that it was delayed due to some 
special reasons and we should not expect it till 
the early hours of the morning. 


I went into a dance-hall to have some fun 
and refreshment, '^hen I returned 1 was told 
that it would arrive at about nine in the morning. 
The rest of the time I sat watching the 
steamers going up and down the Canal. All 
of them without exception were Italian. Those 
on the homeward voyage contained dying and 
wounded soldiers? but still they tried to make 
everything look as lively as possible. 


In the Arabian Sea I read that Italy had 
practically conquered Abyssinia. The prices 
of iron, steel and all other war materials were 
going up by leaps and bounds? and ail the great 
powers ot the world were preparing for war. 


The war fever is increasing and the whole 
world IS busy. Every nation is preparing to 
rts farthest limit, ^en thei- are unable to 

“rength-the speedy and hellish 
annihilation veould begin at once. The world 
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signs arc ominous; let us see the effects of the 
coming war on the jjresent civilisation. 



CHAPER XXX. 

^^Gaiiesh, you are getting excited, you 
look tired and you have grown very pale, 
'^ith the exception of tea, when you had a res^ 
for fifteen minutes, you have been speaking in 
the same strain continuously during the last 
eight hours. It's quite late. It's about nine 
O'clock." 


I did not know that it was as late as a. 
that. I think I will go home." 

yes, my son, you need some rest, yc 
have given me plenty of food for thought." 

1 do need some rest. Thank you ve' 
much for having taken a great load off m./ 
mind, good-night." 

"Good-night, son." 

unconscioi 
'>"‘1 a th. 

and heavy envelope. Vhen he opened 
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ound that it contained some , currency notes. 
He smiled and trod on in his leisurely fashion. 





